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“Beautify City” Said With Wood 


” AY it with wood” is the idea of E. R. Hazell, Winnipeg, 
Canada, in promoting the “City Beautiful.” Mr. Hazell 

















has a hobby—or rather, two of them. One is amateur 
— ene woodworking for his own pleasure, and the other is expressed in in oe 
ng le ge aad the words “Beautify Winnipeg.”” How intimately these hobbies Ot eesk wed nie 
Growing real or mak- are interwoven is set forth by some verses from his own pen appear- you'll see. 
ing wood flowers, ing on another page of this issue. Mr. Hazell believes that it is ee ee 
=o as qe a good idea to “Brighten the corner where you are,” and by the Rentiatte as cae ba” 
use of wood and a few simple tools, he has done so in such strik- 




















ing fashion as to have attracted a great deal of attention. His 
“garden of wood” has attracted numerous [Turn to page 45] 
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Many of the flowers and fruits in this unique garden are carved from wood and painted in their natural colors 
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A New Member 
In the Firm 


Remember the Duffy-Hamacher Lumber Co.? 
Well, there's been a little change in the person- 
nel. Mr. Willard Duffy is*the new member of 
the firm. He isa son of Mr. George Duffy— 
and he grew up in the lumber business. 


Now this is important: The change in per- 
sonnel will not detract in the least from the 
famous, ‘‘extra-value” offerings made by this 
company. Same reliable quality. Same honest 
value. Same good service. 


You'll recall that we built up quite a reputa- 
| tion for “Big Value to the Customer.” If you 
want to make both sides of your dollars work 
this spring, consult this firm on high altitude 
soft textured Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
White Fir, Fir and Larch. It will only cost you 
a 2c stamp for the facts. Write for list of special 
offerings today. 


Duffy Lumber Company 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
Hot Springs Lumber Co. Arthur Farrish Lumber Co. 
Hot Springs, Mont. Asotin, Wash. 
Manufacturers 
HIGH ALTITUDE SOFT TEXTURED PONDOSA PINE 







































BEAVER BRAND 


ARed Cedar 


CLEAR BUNGALOW 


THURSTON-FLAVELLE 
LIMITEO 
PORT MOODY, 
B.C. 
CANADA 













YOU CAN SELL 


BEAVER BRAND SIDING 


WITH 


CONFIDENCE AND 
SATISFACTION 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS WITH SHINGLES 





MADE BY 


THURSTON - FLAVELLE LIMITED 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 
CANADA 


























THE SOFT TEXTURED SHORTLEAF 


WHY Follow the Road 
of most Resistance? 


Those who are making the most money today 
are the ones who are keeping pace with the 
times—adopting new ideas, new ways of doing 
things, new items of greater convenience and 
utility. 







Cut-to-length trim is one of the newer prod- 
ucts which has come to stay. Its manifold 
advantages have made it a favorite and profit- 
able item with thousands of dealers. 





This year, offer “Nearwhite” Cut-to-Length 
Trim, Jambs and Casing to your trade. Get 
the lower handling costs, improved service and 
larger profits which these products make 
possible. 









Manufactured from soft-textured, soft, 
light, almost white shortleaf pine. Uni- 
form color and subdued grain which does 
not rise with age. Easy to handle, saw 
and nail. Paints perfectly. Standard 
lengths of “Nearwhite” Trim, Jambs and 
Casing carried in stock at the mill. Prompt 
shipment. Write or wire. 


Sumter Lumber Company, Inc. 
Electric Mills, Miss. 


Se libe- LOMBER.... 


is what its name implies—soft-textured, shortleaf pine— 
almost pitchless, light in weight and in color—suitable 
for many purposes. 


“Light and White” Common lumber affords you boards 
up to 12” in width. Always carefully kiln-dried so that 
you have less trouble from warping—a valuable quality 
at this season particularly 





Our capacity is big enough to supply you with any 
quantity of “Light and White” promptly on dates speci- 
fied. You can count on our cooperation every time. 


Pioneer Lumber Company 
Elrod, Ala. 


-—— 
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Lumbermen’s Opportunity to Promote Improved Farming 


AY THEIR second annual short 
course in farm building con- 
struction at the college station 
Texas retailers were told by a rep- 
resentative of the agricultural col- 
lege that they could do more than 
the average citizen to change the 
type of farming in their communi- 
ties. Incidentally, the speaker said, 
the lumbermen could profit more by 
such change than any other class of 
merchants.’ The same speaker em- 
phasized the fact that the one-crop 
farmer is not the lumberman’s most 
profitable customer, whether he pro- 
duces wheat or cotton. It is the 
farmer with live stock and some- 
thing like a year-round income who 
has money to spend for housing his 
live stock, his farm machinery and 
his family. 
Perhaps it is not overstating the 


matter to say that most of the work 
of agricultural experiment stations 
is designed to promote diversified 
farming, a policy that is inspired by 
the conviction that it is this type of 
farming that makes the farmer’s 
prosperity most secure. Since in 
agricultural communities the lumber- 
men depend largely upon the farmers 
for patronage, the policy of the agri- 
cultural experiment stations and col- 
leges works to the advantage of the 
lumbermen almost as directly as to 
the farmers themselves. Efforts of 
lumbermen, therefore, in behalf of 
diversified farming may properly 
supplement those of the stations, and 
it is significant that in the farming 
States the lumbermen are co-operat- 
ing in the most practicable manner 
with the stations and local farm ad- 
visers. 


———$— 


The observation often has been 
made that methods of farming in 
actual use are years behind those 
that have been demonstrated to be 
practicable and profitable. One of 
the major tasks of the farm experi- 
ment stations and agricultural col- 
leges is to get their improvements 
into use, particularly to get their 
bulletins read by the farmers who 
should read them. Retail lumber- 
men can help the college men by 
making these bulletins available 
at their offices and by using 
them in proposed construction of 
farm buildings and smaller farm 
structures. Such meetings as that 
of the Texas dealers and of retailers 
in other States are calculated to 
bring about a sort of co-operation 
that must work benefit to farmers, 
lumbermen and communities. 





Home Ownership as a Deterrent to Destructive Political Action 


ERSONS who own no property 

have so little at stake that they 

may contemplate radical social 
or political changes with indiffer- 
ence.. In the melee they may get 
hold of property or power that they 
could not acquire by orderly proce- 
dure. In fact, many radical pro- 
posals contemplate nothing less than 
a division of the property of those 
who have among those who haven’t. 
No person who by labor and thrift 
has acquired a home or other prop- 
erty will contemplate such proposals 
with composure. It does not follow, 
however, that the owner of a home 
is indifferent to political tyranny, 
for such persons have in all coun- 
tries and at all times shown a will- 
ingness to risk everything in the de- 
fence of liberty. 

America’s system of government 
is founded upon majority rule, and 
it is practicable by orderly methods 
to change that system. All that is 
required is the expressed wish of 
three-fourths of the people of the 
country. In view of the importance 
of the matter, that seems a not un- 
reasonable requirement. It is be- 
lieved that many of the persons who 


would change the American scheme 
of government by violent means are 
not aware of the door that the Con- 
stitution itself leaves open for the 
introduction, peaceably, of such 
changes as the majority may desire. 
Certainly, no person who considers 
the matter of government in all of 
its ramifications would on mature re- 
flection prefer minority control to 
majority control. 


Ownership of property carries 
with it duties, obligations and oppor- 
tunities that in combination make 
civilized society possible. Stability 
of domicile affords the only secure 
foundation for civic interest. No- 
body can be effective as a citizen of 
the world. The home owner ought 
to be the best of citizens, and he 
commonly is. The community of 
home owners should be the best of 
communities, and few will deny that 
in all essentials a community im- 
proves as the number of home own- 
ers increases. It should be so, be- 
cause home ownership inspires an 
interest in everything that makes a 
community good. The home owner 
wants good churches, good schools, 
good streets and other services. 


It follows that the selling of homes 
is a means of contributing to the 
public benefit and to the general se- 
curity. To increase the number of 
home owners in a community is to 
make a substantial contribution to 
civic betterment. These results are 
incidental to the intelligent and en- 
terprising conduct of the legitimate 
business of selling lumber. They are 
inducements to further effort in pro- 
moting the sale of homes that should 
appeal especially to lumbermen who 
feel that the American form of gov- 
ernment is worth preserving. Sell- 
ing homes is a form of altruistic ef- 
fort that needs no moralizing, and 
making it possible for a man to own 
his home is a means of improving 
citizenship that is more effective 
than any oral argument. 





THOUGH people go to the movies 
for relaxation and entertainment, 
they often receive permanent impres- 
sions from the screen. Their man- 
ners, their tastes and their ideas of 
of home environments, furniture and 
interior decoration are largely gained 
or at least modified by what they see 
in pictures. 
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CTION taken at the convention 
of Wisconsin retail lumbermen 
last week reminds of an inter- 

dependence of industries that may 
well receive greater consideration. 
The importance of dairying in the 
Badger State is well known to peo- 
ple of other States. In fact, the con- 
tinued prosperity of dairymen long 
after other types of farming had 
ceased to be profitable has been 
pointed to as evidence of its sound- 
ness as a business. It appears, how- 
ever, that milk,.like lumber, may 
suffer from under-consumption; and 
as a consequence milk producers are 
not finding a ready market for their 
product. As dairy farming requires 
more buildings than any other type 
of agriculture, dairymen have been 
the retail lumbermen’s best custom- 
ers. 

Probably, lumbermen and _ their 
families have not been indifferent to 
the food values of milk, butter and 
other dairy products. Wisconsin is 


Reciprocity Between Wisconsin Lumbermen and: Dairymen 


a great producer of cheese. Have 
lumbermen in the planning of the 
household menus given proper con- 
sideration to these comestibles? In 
resolutions adopted at the conven- 
tion they urged the advisability of 
substituting milk for ice water as a 
beverage for workmen in the mills 
and factories. One of the most in- 
teresting changes following the abol- 
ition of the saloon has been the 
substitution of milk at the noon lunch- 
eon for a drink that formerly was 
deemed peculiarly the working man’s 
own. In a factory recently visited 
by the writer milk shelves have been 
built on the pillars and walls, and 
the milkman distributes bottled milk 
through the plant. 

In principle, the proposal made 
and action taken at the meeting of 
Wisconsin retail lumbermen differ 
little if at all from the proposal 
made at the conference held in 
Washington recently on the call of 
President Hoover. The purpose of 


that conference was to induce rep- 
resentatives of all industries to en- 
gage in activities that will increase 
employment and stimulate the de- 
mand for the products of other in- 
dustries, in order that each may 
profit from the activities and the 
patronage of the others. Industries 
of all kinds are so interdependent 
nowadays that if a single one of 
them becomes dormant all the others 
soon are affected. If the drinking of 
more milk, the eating of more butter 
and the consuming of more cheese 
increase the market and profits of 
dairymen, their prosperity will be re- 
flected in the purchase of lumber, the 
employment of carpenters, of paint- 
ers and other artisans, as well as of 
men in the lumber woods and in the 
sawmills. It appears that the citi- 
zen who withholds the purchase of a 
needed commodity these days con- 
tributes directly to the general slow- 
ing down of business that soon will 
react to his own detriment. 





Quality and Uniformity Are Best Safeguards of Lumber Markets 


RACTICALLY every article of 

merchandise except lumber now 

offered to the consumer is stand- 
ardized with respect to size, grade or 
weight and is identified by trade- 
mark or other insignia of the pro- 
ducer. The practice of standardiz- 
ing and identifying products is an 
essential factor in merchandising. 
Only by standardizing and marking 
his products can the producer capi- 
talize his investment and expendi- 
ture for sales promotion. He can 
hardly sustain claims made in be- 
half of a product that is not uniform 
in size, grade or quality. Nor can 
the public know what it is buying 
or whether the article it buys is suit- 
able for its purposes unless the qual- 
ity is standardized and identified. 


There can be no doubt that the 


lumber industry has lost prestige 
because its product has lacked com- 
plete standardization in all the ele- 
ments that in the aggregate deter- 
mine its quality. Sometimes one 
element of quality is of paramount 
importance, sometimes another. It 


may be said that the lumber indus- 
try has pretty well standardized its 
product with respect to size. Grades 
also are standardized, and manufac- 
turers’ organizations are striving to 
improve inspection to the utmost. 
In many uses the moisture content or 
relative dryness of lumber is the ma- 
jor element in determining its fit- 
ness. To sell lumber that is unfit in 
size, grade or moisture content for 
the purpose to which it is to be put 
is not only to discredit the particular 
transaction but to give wood itself a 
black eye. 

Under modern competitive condi- 
tions lumber is no longer just lum- 
ber. If it is to hold its place in the 
good opinion of users lumber must 
be marketed with scrupulous regard 
for quality and fitness to use. It can 
not be sold right unless in every 
practicable way it has been adapted 
to the needs of the buyer and user. 
Each sale must be made with a view 
to future sales; every claim made 
must be possible of substantiation, 
and uniform grading must make it 


possible to duplicate orders with a 
minimum of variation in all the es- 
sentials of quality. 

It is not the good lumber that 
loses lumber’s markets. It is lumber 
that in some particular falls short of 
what lumber should be for the use 
to which it has been put. Of course 
it is necessary to find outlets for all 
grades of lumber, but finding such 
outlets should not mean the use of an 
inferior grade where true economy 
requires a better grade. Neither 
should it mean the use of a 
superior grade where an inferior 
would serve as well. But the fact 
should not be forgotten that dryness 
may be of the utmost importance in 
any grade. The best interests of the 
lumber industry require discrimina- 
tive merchandising at every stage 
from the tree to the user. 





INSULATION is not only a means of 
economizing fuel in winter; it ex- 
cludes the heat of summer, and at all 
seasons it shuts out the noise of the 
street as well as that of the next 
room. More comfort at less cost can 
be got from insulation than from any 
other outlay. 
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Data on Chapin Log Rule 


In forming a collection of log rules in the 
forestry and lumbering division of the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry, I should like 
to include the Chapin rule which could at 
one time be obtained from your organization. 
It would, of course, be preferable to have it 
in stick form, but in the event that this is 
not possible, the figures will suffice.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,457. 


[This inquiry comes from the research asso- 
ciate in forestry of the Museum of Science and 
Industry, founded by Julius Rosenwald. The 
only reference thus far found to the Chapin 
Rule is in the Woodsmen’s Handbook, pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, as Bulletin No. 36, in 1903. In that 
publication, the Chapin rule is included in the 
tables comparing the various log rules. The 
following statement also is made in the hand- 
book regarding the Chapin rule: “The Chapin 
rule is based on measurements of logs actually 
sawed into lumber. It is claimed that it gives 
the greatest amount of lumber which can be 
manufactured from straight, smooth logs. It is 
a comparatively new rule, that has not yet 
come into very general use.” 

As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no rec- 
ord of ever having supplied this rule, it is 
thought that possibly the Chapin log rule has 
been confused with “Chapin’s Lumber Reck- 
oner,” which is a book of 171 pages containing 
tables showing the board feet contents of pieces 
of lumber of different sizes. This is a book 
that has been in general use for some years. 
Readers able to supply additional information 
regarding the Chapin rule or to tell where it 
may be obtained in stick form, are invited to 
do so. The name of the inquirer will be fur- 
nished on request.—Ebrtor.] 


Chart Showing Moisture Content 


Is there any information obtainable on how 
to determine the moisture content of oak 
flooring without the help of a dry kiln? 
That is, is there a chart published that shows 
how much a piece of oak flooring of a given 
size should weigh for the different percent- 
ages of moisture content?—INQuiry No. 2,455. 


{This inquiry comes from Michigan. No 
chart answering the foregoing description is 
known to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It might 
be practicable to construct such a chart, but 
there would still remain many varying and un- 
certain factors which would lessen its practical 
value. There is, however, an electrical device 
for measuring the moisture content for any 
piece of wood. The inquirer has been given the 
name of the manufacturer of this device.— 
Eprrtor.] 


Use of Radio ler Advestisinn Lumber 


All lumber markets are dull. Isn’t the 
lumber industry getting behind times by not 
using the radio to advertise the uses of lum- 
ber? 

Thousands upon thousands of farmers, es- 
pecially in the South, are paying high prices 
for machinery, wagons, implements etc., but 
through a course of custom let them stand 
out doors because they have no buildings, 
and throw away that which they have 
worked hard to possess. The same is true 
of thousands of automobile owners who are 
leaving their cars stand out exposed to the 
elements with no houses to put them in. 

Millions of dollars*are being wasted which 
should be put into buildings for protection, 
which would mean a better market for lum- 
ber and a saving to the people at large. 

Isn’t this worth considering? Why can’t a 
system be worked out where the lumbermen 
could each contribute towards the expense 
of advertising lumber over the air?—INQuIRY 
No. 2,454. 


[This letter comes from Louisiana. Both of 
the proposals made by the writer have been 


discussed on numerous occasions in the pages of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. On its front 
pages and on its inside pages pictures have 
been published showing farm implements out 
in the weather, together with pictures and de- 
scriptions of implement sheds ; and other articles 
have been published indicating the economy of 
protecting implements from the weather and the 
profit to lumbermen in promoting their sale. 

With regard to advertising by radio, there 
have been numerous articles running back three 
or four years. A reference to 24 such articles 
shows the use of radio by individual lumber- 
men, by groups locally and by regional associa- 
tions. The matter has been discussed on 
numerous occasions editorially, as has the use 
of sheds also. 

It will be seen, therefore, that though the 
radio is not used as extensively as it might be 
profitable to use it in promoting the sale of 
lumber, there are individuals and groups 
throughout the country who appreciate its 
value. It will be seen also that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been awake to the interests 
of farmers in protecting their machinery from 
the weather and to the interests of the lumber 
industry in promoting the sale of lumber for 
building such sheds.—EpirTor.] 


Special Rack for Mouldings 

Several years ago you published a diagram 
showing how to make a rack for moldings 
eut of 10-inch shiplap, making diamond 
shaped bins. 

If you have anything on this kind of a 
rack we would be pleased to have it.—INQuUIRY 
No. 2,458. 

[This inquiry comes from an Indiana Lum- 
ber concern. In response clippings of several 
articles illustrating and describing molding 
racks have been sent. None have been found, 


however, descriptive of a diamond shaped bin, 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome 
from readers articles describing and if possible 
illustrating by rough sketches, or photographs 
molding bins that have proved to be convenient 
and otherwise desirable ——Enitor.] 


Lumber Measurement and Stresses 

The writer would like to know if you could 
supply us or give us information as to where 
we could obtain the following: a book show- 
ing how to measure lumber; how many feet 
in a 1x4x9 feet long; 8x8x10 feet long; or 
1x3x16 feet long etc. Also give me the po- 
tential strength of rafiters, for instance, 2x12 
set 16 inches apart on a span of 12 feet; or, 
say 24 feet long without shoring; or, say 
without single or double bridging, or with 
same. 

I am doing some leasing work and remodel- 
Ing for chain stores and this will help me 
materially for balconies and repair jobs.— 
INQuIRY No. 2,456. 

[This inquiry comes from Missouri. Probably 
the most convenient book for his purposes for 
showing the board feet contents of lumber of 
Wifferent sizes is “Chapin’s Lumber Rockoner.” 
This is a book of about 170 pages, 7 by 4 
inches, and it is made up of tables showing the 
hoard feet contents of lumber of practically 
all sizes in use. The price of the book is $4 a 
copy postpaid, and is supplied by the AmMenri- 
cAN LUMBERMAN. 

For information regarding the strength of 
rafters, the best book, and in fact the only up- 
to-the-minute book is “Wood Construction,” 
a work of over 700 pages, 9 by 6 inches. This 
book contains not only the working stresses of 
timbers, but a vast amount of additional author- 
itative information about construction in gen- 
eral. The book is supplied by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, $6 a copy, 
postpaid.—EpiTor. } 
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A saw in a mill in Norfolk, Ellison, W. H. Veazie, and D. 


Va., was shattered by striking | Bronson, 


follows: Hemlock, 7 to 10 


directors. An _ as-|cents; pine, 12 to 18 cents; oak, 


a hard substance in the log. 
The obstacle proved to be a 
piece of a shell, which during 
the late unpleasantness had 
imbedded itself in the tree, the 
wound in the few short years 
having entirely healed over. 
*“* * 

A meeting of lumber and 
stave dealers of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was held in that city recently 
to perfect the organization of 
a Lumber and Stave Dealers’ 
Exchange. An election of of- 
ficers ensued with the follow- 
ing result: J. N. Scratcherd, 
president; C. A. Sweet, vice 
president; C. W. Baldy, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


* * * 

At a meeting of the St. 
Croix lumbermen’s board of 
trade at Stillwater, Minn., on 
March 6, the following officers 
were re-elected: E. S. Brown, 
president; W. G. Bronson, vice 
president; John S. Proctor, 
secretary and treasurer; E. W. 
Durant, E. L. Hospis, A. 
Tozer, James Mulver, Smith 





sessment of one percent was| 14 to 22 cents. 


made on the winter’s cut for 
expenses for 1880. 


4 


** * 

Starkey Bros., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., are building a sawmill at 
the mouth of Bear Creek about 
eighteen miles north of Manis- 
tee, Mich., for cutting hard- 
wood of which they have a 
large tract contiguous. 

* *¢ @ 

Rafts began arriving at 
Lock Haven, Pa., on the Sus- 
quehanna, on Saturday, and 
continued coming in until yes- 
terday. Notwithstanding the 
bad weather of Sunday, the 
largest number came in on 
that day. Between 200 and 
225 rafts had reached the place 
up to last report, about 75 of 
them having passed below. 
From the most reliable infor- 
mation we can gather, 800 will 
cover the number of rafts that 
will be got in, as it has been 
an unfavorable winter. ,Prices 
are firm and buyers appear to 
be plenty. Prices ranged as 





ie ee 

The talk about high rates 
this year has led some ship- 
pers to believe that there are 
other, and possibly cheaper 
ways of getting their mill 
product to market than via 
Lake Michigan, and it is re- 
ported that explorers are al- 
ready out in search of a more 
desirable channel of trade. It 
is claimed that manufacturers 
even as far north as Manistee 
are agitating the matter of 
direct rail shipments to west- 
ern and southwestern points 
and that they find on investi- 
gation that the scheme is not 
so impracticable as it might 
seem at first sight. 


* * * 

Charles N. Nelson, D. M. 
Sabin and Eugene Smith, of 
Stillwater, Minn., have formed 
a partnership under the firm 
name of Nelson & Co., for the 
carrying on of a lumber busi- 
ness in St. Paul. Mr. Smith is 


to have charge of the business. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Exceed Output by 6 Percent 


Southern pine mills sold 6 percent more than their output 
during the week ended March 1, and bookings exceeded the 
shipments, so that there has been another addition to order 
files, which were already well filled out. Country yard buy- 
ing has mrade considerable improvement, but hardly keeps 
up to expectations based on the inquiry, and city trade is 
rather slack. Some good export orders have recently been 
booked, these: covering a lot of low grade stuff for the 
West Indies. Industrial buying is no more than fair, and 
has failed to expand as rapidly. as it was expected to. Some 
reports say that competition is keener between southern 
pine mills, and with Douglas fir, but efforts to buy pine 
for less are being successfully resisted for the most part. 
Some pine mills have begun to curtail their cut further. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Order Files Are Low 


Production of identical northern pine mills during the 
first eight weeks of the year was only 47 percent as 
large as in the same period last year. Total reported ship- 
ments in that period made 243 percent of the cut, and stocks 
of 13 mills Feb. 22 were about 7 percent less than at the 
beginning of the year. Members’ shipments were about 11 
percent ahead of orders, however, and unfilled order as re- 
ported by 8 mills Feb. 22 made only 6 percent of their gross 
stocks. Low grades for industrial use are hardly as active 
as they were, but are in fair demand. Retail yard trade is 
rather slow in opening up, but some orders are being placed 
for immediate use, and there is an encouraging inquiry. 
Prices have remained steady. 

Production of northern hemlock during the week ended 
Feb. 22 was at the same level as in the corresponding week 
of last year, while new business was only a third as large, 
in relation to capacity. For the first eight weeks of the year, 
however, the cut of identical mills was 3 percent less than 
in the same period last year. Identical mills on Feb. 1 re- 
ported 25 percent larger stocks than on that date of 1929, 
and this accumulation has weakened the market. Last week 
prices of all items of boards and dimension were marked 
down $1. While bookings since the first of the year have 
exceeded shipments, order files are low. 


West Coast Exports and Rail Trade Show Increases 


Production on the West Coast made a slight gain during 
the week ended March 1, from 66 to 67 percent of capacity, 
but bookings fell off, those of 214 mills being about 1.5 
percent less than in the previous week, and being 13.11 per- 
cent below their production. That there has been curtai!- 
ment on the part of some mills is shown by the reports 
from 185 identical plants, that they cut about 1 percent less 
than in the preceding week, but their bookings declined 
2.5 percent. 

Reports from 212 mills reporting on distribution show 
that there was a slight gain in rail business. While there 
has been seasonal improvement in demand from yards in 
the middle West, indications are that the bulk of rail orders 
comes from railroads and utilities. Atlantic coast orders 
were considerably less than in the-preceding week, prob- 
ably because of the absorption of vessel. space offering at 
low rates. The $14 rate to Gulf ports, in effect for five years, 
has been reduced to $12 for 90 days beginning March 5, 
and this reduction will undoubtedly stimulate demand from 
that territory. California trade remains quiet. 

Export business showed a large gain during the week, 
and is greatly helped: by the prevailing low freight rates, 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 46 and 47; 


especially to Europe. The large supply of tonnage available 
seems to insure continuance of such rates. 

Prices have turned slightly weaker, but uppers are better 
maintained than commons, because clear Douglas fir logs 
continue scarce and strong. - 


Western Pine Mills Are Steadily Reducing Stocks 


Sales by Inland Empire and California pine mills during 
the week ended March 1 were more than 60 percent ahead 
of their cut. Identical Inland Empire mills that week pro- 
duced 9 percent less than in the corresponding week of last 
year, and the California pine cut this year has been only 
about half as large as last year’s. Pondosa and California 
white pines are not displaying as much strength as Idaho 
and sugar pines, but lists as a whole are keeping rather 
steady. Shop items are still in surplus, and not much de- 
mand has developed for these so far. No. 2 and lower grade 
boards are in somewhat short supply, and middle West 
yards are beginning to show more interest in such items. 
It is believed that there will be quick expansion in demand 
when the weather in the North and East moderates. 


Demand for Cypress and Redwood Is Somewhat Slower 


Redwood production during the first eight weeks of the 
year was 19 percent larger than in the same period last 
year, as reported by identical mills, while new business was 
only 3 percent larger than last year’s, so that on Feb. 22 
the files of unfilled orders were about 9 percent below 
normal. Northern California and eastern territories have 
taken about the same footages as they did last year, while 
foreign trade was less, and there was a gain of about 25 
percent in business from southern California. The recently 
announced reduction of $2 a thousand in vessel rates to 
Gulf ports will probably stimulate eastern buying. 

Demand for southern cypress is rather poor. Railroads 
and industrials are the best buyers, the former taking 
trunking, capping and car material, while the latter are 
taking tank and thick A grade. Florida farm demand for 
crating is supplied for the season, but eastern States will 
soon be in the market for supplies. Millwork plants are 
taking only small quantities of cutting-up material, and 
while there is a fair demand for low grade finish, upper 
grades are dull. There is some buying of Nos. 1 and 2 
boards. Yard trade as a whole, however, is tempted to go 
beyond immediate requirements only by bargains, and very 
few of these are being offered. 


Hardwood Trade Dull and Mills Accumulate Stocks 


Business in hardwoods was rather dull during the week 
ended March 1. Bookings of southern mills were about 6 
percent less than their cut, and the northern mills sold only 
about half their cut. A group of identical northern and 
southern mills in the-first eight weeks of the year sold 76 
percent as much as in the corresponding period last year, 
while the cut made 84 percent of last year’s. There has 
therefore been stock accumulation, which is beginning to 
exert pressure on prices, especially of southern products. 
Order files of southern mills, however, are in about as good 
shape as they were last year at this time, and a number of 
the larger mills have started to curtail their production, and 
expect to keep lists at about present level. The unsold 
stocks of identical northern mills on Feb. 1 were 42 percent 
larger than those of the same date last year, and output 
of 22 identical mills during the week ended Feb. 22 was 
only 4 percent less than last year’s. Northern prices are 
firm. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 78 to 82 
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TX Booklet Is in Great Demand 


“For Home Lovers’ Used in Many Ways— Pocket Manuals for Salesmen 
to Be Issued Soon—Taxation Restricts Reforestation 


Features Better Care of Floors 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 3.—S. C. John- 
son & Son, of Racine, Wis., manufacturers of 
floor beautifiers and the popular Johnson’s floor 
wax, has sent to the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association its new salesman’s port- 
folio, containing reproductions of some of the 
advertisements which will appear in twenty- 
eight leading American magazines as part of 
their spring advertising campaign. 

An accompanying letter calls attention to 
the effort to promote greater interest in the 
treatment and maintenance of wood floors. It 
Says in part: 

We are less concerned with featuring our 
own products than we are with selling the 
idea of better maintenance of floors to Amer- 
ican home owners. This is a distinct depar- 
ture from our previous advertising policy and 
we believe is the first step of its kind by a 
manufacturer of products like our own. 

This campaign should ably supplement the 
work being done by wood product associations. 
* * * 

New School Textbook Inaccurate 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 3.—“General 
Science,” a textbook recently published by 
William H. Snyder, Sc.D., principal of the 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has drawn the fire of lumbermen. 

Theodore M. Knappen, director of informa- 
tion for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has written Dr. Snyder, calling 
his attention to various misapprehensions in- 
cluded in the discussion of his subjects and to 
several absurdities indicating lack of knowledge 
on the part of the author. 

For example, Dr. Snyder attempts to draw 
a parallel between the well kept forests of the 
Canadian prairies and forests in the United 
States. It so happens that the Canadian ter- 
ritory mentioned is as treeless as the American 
prairies, a fact which naturally will cause many 
readers to doubt the accuracy of other state- 
ments and conclusions of Dr. Snyder. 

“Stone and brick are poor conductors of 
heat,” says Dr. Snyder, “and so well-con- 
structed stone and brick houses may be kept 
warm in winter and cool in summer. In the 
building of a frame house care should be taken 
to insulate the walls against the transfer of 
heat.” 

Mr. Knappen analyzes this statement in the 
light of the findings of scientists who assisted 
in the preparation of “The Cost of Comfort,” 
issued by the N. L. M. A. as a part of its 
trade extension campaign, which has had a 
wide circulation among those interested in mak- 
ing homes comfortable, and which leaves no 
room for doubt as to the natural insulating 
properties of wood. 

A copy of “The Cost of Comfort” was sent 
to Dr. Snyder in order that he might inform 
himself on this important subject. 

Among other things Dr. Snyder has some- 
thing to say about the menace to agriculture 
bound up in the destruction of forests. Mr. 
Knappen points out in reply that if the trees 
had not been cleared away in the East the 
country would not have had any agriculture, 
since farm crops and tree crops cannot grow 
on the same land. 

The Los Angeles high school principal also 
apparently entertains the idea that forests have 
rather definite relation to rainfall. On this 
point he was referred to the Weather Bureau, 
whose scientists hold a contrary view. 

Like many others, Dr. Snyder predicts that 
our forests will be gone in, say, forty years. 
Mr. Knappen reminds him that the same sort 


of predictions have been made for many years 
past. Some of the prophets declared that 
American forests would vanish by this time, 
and now they are busy predicting that we will 
have no trees thirty-five to sixty years hence. 
Mr. Knappen declares that the United States will 
never lack trees for lumber so long as the 
consumer is willing to pay for the material. 
In other words commercial forestry is well 
under way and will expand as the years pass, 
provided a market for tree products continues. 
x *« 8 


NEW POCKET MANUALS 


Handy Information to Help Salesmen Meet 
Various Competitive Arguments 


WasuinoctTon, D. C., March 3.—As a distinc- 
tive new service for the benefit of active retail 
lumber dealers and their salesmen, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will soon 
begin the publication of a series of “pocket 
manuals” containing striking presentations of 
lumber selling facts: These will include 
builders’ experiences, information on wood and 
its qualities, and technical data couched in 
language especially adapted to sales talks. 

Some of the material in these manuals will 
include information already known to experi- 
enced dealers, but it will be so arranged as 
to be quickly found and effectively used. Much 
of it will embody the results of recent labora- 
tory research, confirming or disproving old 
practices and beliefs and providing new infor- 
mation and ideas for salesmen faced with ag- 
gressive competition—new selling weapons. 

This material will be distributed only to 
“live” retailers. The N. L. M. A. will in- 
clude in its mailing list for these manuals only 
dealers sufficiently interested in sales promo- 
tion to request that the new publications be 
sent them. There will be no general distribu- 
tion. <A list of about 3,000 dealers has been 
compiled.’ It includes dealers who have at- 
tended retail conventions addressed by Dr. Paul 
W. Ivey, nationally recognized sales expert, 
now on a tour as the respresentative of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
who have requested Dr. Ivey to include them 
in the list. 

The manuals or folders will be of a size to 
fit between the folds of a pocketbook so that 
they can be readily referred to during inter- 
views. Imprinted on their covers in dignified 
design will be the name of the retailer. In the 
complete series there should be from twenty to 
thirty folders of four to 8 pages each. These 
will be issued at intervals of possibly two a 
month, thus giving the dealer or his salesman 
ample time to become acquainted with the data 
in each folder. 

There will be folders on wood floors, wood 
sash and frames, fire losses, timber resources, 
paintability of woods, correct methods of wall 
construction, dutable woods and wood preserva- 
tives, heavy timber framing, and the like. The 
data will be fortified with actual consumer ex- 
periences, latest data from research labora- 
tories, insulation and construction practices 
and methods approved by authoritative tech- 
nical handbooks, and such other available ma- 
terial as would be likely to convince customers. 

Data are being assembled with a view to early 
publication of the first numbers in the series. 
Distribution will be free. The N. L. M. A, 
is inviting retail dealers who desire to be in- 
cluded in the distribution to advise headquar- 
ters promptly in order that they may receive 
the first of the manuals. 


Continued Reduction in Fire Losses 


WasHincTon, D. C., March 3.— Statistics 
compiled by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers indicate that fire losses in the United 
States last year were approximately $50,000,000 
less than in 1928. 

Engineers of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who for some time past have 
been carefully analyzing National, State and 
municipal fire loss reports, feel that the reduc- 
tion shown for last year is quite remarkable. 

An absolute reduction of $50,000,000 in fire 
losses, the engineers point out, actually repre- 
sents a much greater relative reduction, as the 
decrease occurred despite a very material in- 
crease in new construction and added building 
wealth. Each year approximately $7,000,000,000 
is added in new construction. 

The turn from annual increases in fire loss to 
steady yearly decreases came about 1926. Dur- 
ing that calendar year fire losses aggregated 
about $560,000,000, a slight increase over 1925, 
the increase, however, being less than 0.2 per- 
cent. 

In 1927 the loss was $478,000,000, the lowest 
figure since 1922 and $82,000,000 below the 1926 
loss. For 1928 the underwriters gave the actual 
loss as $472,000,000 — and now come the 1929 
figures placing the loss at $422,000,000, lower 
than in any year since 1919, despite the enor- 
mous increase in new construction since the 
latter year. . 

The N. L. M. A. engineers also point out 
that there has been a lot of erroneous informa- 
tion about fire losses in European countries com- 
pared with those in the United States. It has 
been alleged that as a nation the United States 
does not make the progress in reducing fire 
losses that is observed in Europe. Yet figures 
just released on English fire losses show a sharp 
increase. 

It should be remembered, say the engineers, 
that the amount of property exposed to risk is 
very much less per capita in Europe than in this 
country. In fact, a comparison of the ratio of 
property loss by fire to property owned would 
show the United States in a much more favor- 
able condition than most European countries. 

Reduction of fire waste is already producing 
results in some States. Within the past couple 
of weeks there has been a reduction of fire in- 
surance rates in Virginia. In other States pro- 
posals for reduction in rates are under con- 
sideration, and it is not too much to expect that 
successful efforts to reduce fire losses will be re- 
flected in reductions in insurance rates. 

The National association is seeking to bring 
about this very beneficial result by publishing 
the actual facts about fire losses, a factor not 
particularly emphasized in most of the publicity 
emanating from insurance sources. 

¢* ¢ # 


New Booklet in Great Demand 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 3.—The first in- 
stallment of return mail from the initial dis- 
tribution of literature regarding “for Home 
Lovers,” beautiful merchandising booklet issued 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, brought twenty-four orders, aggre- 
gating 3,300 copies. 

For the most part the responses included or- 
ders for envelope stuffers to be mailed out in 
the ordinary course of business by lumber deal- 
ers. Fifteen out of the twenty-four that came 
in on the first installment also requested “mats” 
of the advertisement concerning the booklet, de- 
signed for use in local newspapers. 

Headquarters is greatly cheered and encour- 
aged by this prompt and voluminous response, 
but not surprised. Comments received from 
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persons who were fortunate enough to get ad- 
vance copies prepared headquarters for a rec- 
ord demand for this publication. 

Many retailers who are availing themselves 
of this merchandising plan express delight with 


the booklet. Here are a few of the comments: 

This is a dandy publication. One of the 
pest we have ever had from any source. 

I consider this new material one of the finest 
pelps for lumber dealers ever gotten up. You 
are to be congratulated. 

We are putting on a new advertising cam- 
paign on modernizing and expect to distribute 
these booklets from house to house. We hope 
to create a lot of new business with the help 
of the advertising you are getting out. 

 @ = 


Uniform Building Code Popular 


Lone BreacH, CA.iF., March 3.—This city 
is the seventieth in the country to adopt the 
uniform building code prepared by the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials’ Conference. This 
code’ was finished about two years ago. No 
other building code, so far as known, has been 
adopted by so large a number of communities 
in so short a time. 

Many other cities, according to the confer- 
ence, are on the eve of adopting the uniform 
building code and are awaiting only the pub- 
lication of the improved 1930 edition before 
taking definite action. 

“With publication of the 1930 edition of the 
conference uniform code, expected about 
March 15,” says the Bulletin, official organ of 


RESTRICTS REFORESTATION 


Improper Taxation Tends to Discourage Re- 
planting of Timber Lands 


St. Louis, Mo., March 3.—In an address 
before the recent National Drainage, Conserva- 
tion & Flood Control Congress here, mentioned 
briefly in the March 1 issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, H, S. Crosby, head of the Kansas 
City office of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, made a strong plea for the 
use of intelligence and wisdom in taxing own- 
ers of cut-over land in order to encourage 
rather than discourage commercial reforesta- 
tion. 

Mr. Crosby told the convention that the util- 
ization of cut-over land presents as great a 
problem for public concern as it does to the 
owner of the land. Forest land from which 
the timber has been removed, he declared, is 
a liability to the owner and a much greater 
one to the community, and went on to explain: 

It is a liability to the owner because it 
marks, with the depletion of timber, a sharp 
depreciation on all his other physical property, 
If we regard the problem from the viewpoint 
of community wealth and welfare, we find 
here a real loss. 

In forest bearing communities tax assess- 
ments are levied on the estimated timber 
stand. Land value up to this point has been 
nominal. Remove the timber and you have at 

















Mention was made in the Oct. 26, 19209, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of plans made by 

the bureau of standards to erect a wooden airplane hangar to be used for fire tests. The pho- 

tograph shows the hangar nearly completed and plans are being laid to make fire tests on the 

contents early in March. The hangar, which is constructed of grade-marked lumber, is to have 
sprinkler protection 





the conference, “the prediction is made that it 
will be little longer than two years after the 
first adoption of the 1927 edition by Pomona, 
Cal., on March 22, 1928, before the uniform 
building code will have been adopted by 100 
cities. The strongest proof of the fact that 
the code is both practical and workable is 
found in its adoption by seventy cities to date.” 
* * ® 


Makes Wide Use of TX Material 


Boston, Mass., March 3.—Through the ef- 
forts of Herbert Meagher, Boston representa- 
tive of the Wood Box Bureau, Mary Bozzi, 
home demonstration agent of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts in agricultural and home economics 
in Hampshire County, has made wide use of 
“Modern Home Interiors” and other publica- 
tions of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, as well as “You Can Make It,” 
published by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, in connection with what is called 
the kitchen project. The purpose of this pro- 
ject is to help housewives to rearrange their 
kitchens so as to reduce “kitchen mileage.” 





once created a gap in tax revenue. This re- 
duction is bound to come at a ‘time when ex- 
penditures for public improvements are on the 
increase rather than decreasing, for there is 
always some settlement or development which 
calls for public funds for roads, schools etc. 

The amounts which have been severally 
characterized as representing all the way from 
bare community necessities up to orgies of 
public extravagance must be defrayed from 
tax revenues. Through actual practice it is 
found that in order to meet a deficit and 
create more revenue officials more or less arbi- 
trarily adopt the following alternatives: An 
increase in rate, an increase in assessed valu- 
ation, or both. 


The law places a maximum limit on rate, 
beyond which it is illegal to go, but valuation 
is a matter of individual judgment, so in- 
creased valuation takes up the slack. From 
then on the situation rapidly gets out of hand, 
developing into a tax hunt. An assessor is 
likely to discover a few trees on a cut-over 
section, which he regards through magnifying 
glasses and values accordingly, with the result 
that the owner removes them as rapidly as 
possible. Taxing for value becomes second to 
taxing for revenue irrespective of value. The 


inevitable trend of this process is toward in- 
equality, instability, not intentional altogether, 
but expedient. It is not desire on the part 
of the executioners that kill the golden goose. 
They merely fulfill the mandate of taxation. 


Mr. Crosby went on to tell how this process 
develops until finally the land gets into the 
county and remains unutilized and non-taxable. 
In conclusion he said: 


At present we have a system of taxation 
which absolutely renders impossible the com- 
mercial reforestation of cut-over lands in most 
communities. It is comparatively easy to show 
those localities how they may benefit by be- 
coming crop producers. But the. importance 
of reforestation extends beyond the producer 
to every consumer in America. It reflects on 
the earnings.of all industry. It means se- 
curity to large populations. Government is 
for all people, irrespective of personal hobbies 
of their representatives. 

Government \through taxation is restricting 
the growing of timber. There are millions of 
unused acres that can be made productive. But 
manufacturers who are practicing forestry by 
selective cutting are embarked on a serious 
and harzardous financial excursion. Replant- 
ing and tending ito maturity is still more in- 
definite. ° 

To be successful an extremely liberal taxa- 
tion policy is the first requirement. Any modi- 
fication will restrict reproduction to the rapid- 
growing species. 

-_ * ® 


TX Work Increases Business 


WasHineTon, D. C., March 3.—The E. L. 
Bruce Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and the Chick- 
amauga Cedar Co., of Stevenson, Ala., have 
become subscribers to the trade extension ac- 
tivities of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The Bruce company has mills at Little Rock 
and Prescott, Ark.; Oak Grove, La., and Bruce, 
Miss., and has recently purchased a mill at the 
location of the Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss. 

The Chickamauga company is a unit of the 
Red Cedar Closet Lining Association. George 
C. Brown & Co., of Memphis, also associated 
with this group, has expressed the conviction 
that a material increase in the company’s busi- 
ness is to be attributed to its affiliation with the 
TX work of the National association. 

* s 8 


Walls of Wood Less Expensive 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 3.—At the an- 
nual banquet of the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board last month, Justin H. Moore, economist 
of the Irving Trust Co., of New York, said: 


I should like to see us turn from a nation 
of wooden homes to homes of brick and stone. 
In the fact that so many of our places of 
living and working are inferior lies one of our 
great hopes for the building industry, to say 
nothing of new structures. 


B. F. Reid, secretary of the Cleveland 
Lumber Institute, in a leter of protest to Mr. 
Moore, wrote in part: 


Considering the importance of the occasion, 
the lumber dealers of this city, many of whom 
were in attendance at the banquet, were 
shocked that you included in an address of this 
kind a statement of preference for any kind 
of material or any particular make of house 
utility. 

As an economist, naturally you are inter- 
ested in economies for the people of this na- 
tion, and with this thought in view may we 
present for your study the following facts: 

In this city the exterior wall of a home 
built of brick and tile is 75 percent more ex- 
pensive than the exterior wall of wood stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding or shingles. An ex- 
terior wall of stone, while we do not possess 
the figures, would undoubtedly be very much 
higher. 

If we were to eliminate the use of wood in 
the construction of homes and be compelled 
by legislation to build of brick and stone, it 
would add a construction cost or tax annually 
of many millions of dollars upon the home 
builders and owners of this city. Wood homes 
have a salvage value far beyond that of brick 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Eastern Dealers Devise Ways of Creating Trade 


A Modernizing Survey and Some of Its Results — Advertising Sound Con- 
Demonstrations—A Neglected Class of Customers 


struction Through 


Judging from accounts that come to this 
department from several parts of the coun- 
try, lumbermen are not expecting 1930 to 
be a year noted for new house construction. 
Conditions may change in the latter part of 
the year. General economic surveys indi- 
cate that the last six months will see more 
new residences built than will the first. 
Under such conditions wise dealers are 
looking closely at the chances for pushing 
repair and modernization work. 

As this modernization movement gains 
headway, as it certainly is doing, it brings 
to light some little understood advantages. 
In former years it was an Orphan Annie, 
treated with impatience or entirely neg- 
lected. Bringing a house up to modern 
standards called for comparatively small 
sales of lumber and comparatively large 
amounts of mechanics’ labor. In the old 
days the average dealer had little skill in 
architectural design and little experience in 
figuring modernization costs. He felt that 
bothering with this business promised him 
much trouble and little profit, and as long 
as he could keep busy selling lumber by the 
thousand, something he understood, he was 
content, to let the old houses ride until im- 
patient owners were ready to tear them 
down and replace them with new houses. 


Technical Skill in Remodeling 


This attitude has had a double result. In 
the first place, when a house was built it no 
longer commanded the interest of any per- 
son of technical skill. If in the course of 
years the owner wanted changes made more 
extensive than replacing the roof or repair- 
ing the front steps, he found great difficulty 
in discovering any person with skill and 
interest enough to undertake the job. To be 
sure, he could usually hire a carpenter for 
the work; but this carpenter came and 
waited expectantly for some one to tell him 
what to do. No one except the owner was 
there to give him directions; and the result 
was an amateur job with the chances heav- 
ily weighted against its complete success. 

In the second place, with the interest of 
technically competent men directed toward 
new construction, the result in many com- 
munities has been an excess of houses. It 
would not be hard to name almost any num- 
ber of cities and towns with new houses 
standing vacant. They are still owned by 
the speculative builder. And if new houses 
go begging, what can be expected of older 
houses that still contain much lasting value 
but that are less desirable because of the 
lack of those modern features which have 
been developed since they were erected? 

Charles E. Dodge, of the Norfolk Lumber 
Co., Stoughton, Mass., took stock of the sit- 
uation in his community. He _ estimated 
that in the Boston district, where his busi- 
ness is located, there were from 8,000 to 
10,000 new, unsold and unoccupied houses 


within a radius of 20 miles of the Massachu- 
setts State House. This would not mean, of 
course, that not any other new houses would 
be built. Here and there might be a family 
with plans matured through years for ex- 
actly the home it wanted. With architec- 
tural and financial plans all arranged, such 
a family might put them into effect regard- 
less of the state of the building situation. 
But no lumber business could hope to go far 
toward volume sales upon such a basis. 


Seeking a New Source of Volume 


Mr. Dodge decided that he would have to 
seek volume of sales elsewhere. Those thou- 
sands of empty houses would have to be 


MODERNIZATION CENSUS 









































Name of ccoupamt Town 

Name of owner — Town 

‘Style of house — age’ 

Style of cutside? 0 ny to odernion ? — 

Roof covered with what? - ‘Conditice ” —_—_——____--—— 
Walls covered with what? _ RO ee _ _ 
What suggestions for improvement’ Sas-partor Porch... New paint Dormer windows in 
roof Reahingte the roof Stungle the wal _____._ Garage New steps Cement 
walks New frost entrance ‘Shrubs New windows... New front door 
Inside of house. How many rooms’ —— &e?....... Puan? ~ Prom Hal? 
CT en, EE ie 
Has owner thought of modernising? _._.________ How soca? coats 
Has owner any ideas op what they would like te do? _ 

New standing finish . Refinish woodwork _.. What improvements would you suggest? New floors _ 
New ceilings Upnom tile im bath or kitchen New beth roum fixtures ____ New hanting aystem ____ 
New light Gxtures _.___._ Fireplace _.__. Kitchen cabinet ___. Ivoning beard ___ Yliedicine cabinet _.__ 
Breakfast nook __._ Colomnades between tiving room and @ining roum ___ New kitehen fixtures _ _ 
Chine closet Cement cellar floor Sereens __ Sereen doors Storm Dears 
Storm sash - 





Would they like estimates Gn costs of changes? _ _ 
Would they like to have oar architect call ead discus plans st no cost to them? orm 
Would they want to have us finance the job on the monthly payment plan? 
Preference of contracter ..—- —— ---_-___ -—_ — 














MuTt | EIPLAReTION OF TERED 

Kind of foore—Spruce: Hard Pine. Maple. Pir, Oak costa 
Style of houses—Bungalow , House with Ell, Large two story, Story and half: Two family, Cottage; Dutch Co 
jonial Straight Colonial: Building to make into s house = 
Roof Coverings Wood shingies Asphalt smngies Met a) shingtes Asbestos shingles Slate shingies Roll Roof- 
ce; —$—$— 

Any other information that would lead to more business’ 
































Reproduction of card, 8%x11 inches in size, 

used by Charles E. Dodge, of the Norfolk 

Lumber Co., Stoughton, Mass., to take his 
modernisation census 


taken up before there could be much elas- 
ticity in the new-house field. The obvious 
place to turn was the broad field of modern- 
ization and repair; ranging all the way from 
a new door step to the overhauling of the 
entire house. He decided that many people 
must be living in houses that did not quite 
suit them. If they were owners the appeal 
could be made directly. If they were rent- 
ers, the appeal could be made to the owners 
on the basis of keeping tenants satisfied. 
The first thing to be done was to find these 
prospects. Past experience indicated that 
only rarely does an owner inquire about 
modernization, beyond the most obvious 
small repairs. So Mr. Dodge had a card 
prepared for taking a modernization census. 
It is printed on stiff stock that can be held 
in the hand and written on; it is the size 


of a letter head and so can be filed in an 
ordinary cabinet and it contains sixty or 
seventy definite questions. 

These questions are comprehensive enough 
to give a rather complete picture of the 
house. It begins with the name and address 
of the occupant and also of the owner if it 
is a rented house; the style of the house, its 
approximate age, whether it would be easy 
to modernize, roof and wall coverings and 
their condition and suggestions for improve- 
ment. This last can be indicated on a check 
list including sun parlor, porch, new paint, 
dormer windows, reroofing, shingled walls, 
garage, new steps, cement walks, new front 
entrance, shrubs, new windows and a new 
front door. 

Up to this point the information, except 
for the names of owner and occupant, can be 
gathered from the sidewalk without making 
a call. Mr. Dodge was not sure people would 
let his canvassers in or would talk to them 
if they did call. He decided he’d better find 
out for himself if they would, so he started 
to make the rounds himself. He came back 
to the office after the first trial, so he says, 
with a wide smile on his face. He had made 
twenty-five calls and in no place had he been 
refused the information desired. His initial 
experience has been largely repeated by his 
other solicitors. 

The card then progresses to the inside of 
the house; the number of rooms, whether 
there is a bath, the pantry, the front hall, 
the kind and condition of floors, whether the 
owner has thought of modernizing and if so 
how soon and what he has in mind, the 
condition of the standing finish, improve- 
ments the canvasser would suggest with a 
definite check list to guide him. Would the 
owner like estimates, would he like to have 
an architect call and discuss plans without 
charge, would he like to have it financed on 
monthly payments and does he have a pref- 
erence among contractors? There are ex- 
planations of the terms used and a place for 
noting other information that would lead 
to more business. 


Some Surprising Results 


Mr. Dodge states that he was thoroughly 
surprised at the volume of business uncov- 
ered in this way. He mentioned a group of 
five houses. Three of these are well along 
with the changes agreed upon, the fourth 
owner is paying out on a car and will be 
in the market in the spring and while the 
owner of the fifth has not yet decided he 
shows all his friends the pictures and 
sketches and asks them if they don’t agree 
that the changes will add much to the beauty 
of the house. 

This last experience brings into the pic- 
ture a device that has made many sales. 
Where the preliminary survey seems to war- 
rant it the company takes photographs of 
the old house together with necessary meas- 
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urements and information and sends this 
material to an agency with which the com- 
pany has a working arrangement. The 
agency makes the necessary sketches, in- 
cluding one to show the exterior of the 
house after the proposed changes are made. 
The two pictures, the photograph of the 
house as it is and the sketches showing it 
after the changes are made, are mounted 
upon facing pages of a folder and are given 
to the owner. 

Mr. Dodge told of a woman who was in- 
terested in rather minor repairs; such as a 
new roof. She consented to having a pho- 
tograph taken of the house but said firmly 
that she would not spend more money on 
the house at the time than the amount 
needed for the roof. The sketches were re- 
turned and shown to her. She expressed 
surprise over the improved appearance and 
said she had thought the house as it stood 
was good looking but that the changes 
worked wonders. However, she insisted that 
she would not spend more money on it. Mr. 
Dodge pointed out that the location was 
especially valuable, that the houses coming 
into the neighborhood were of a fine type 
and that a thousand dollars expended would 
add at least double that amount in resale 


value. Still she was unconvinced. Mr. 
Dodge then asked if she would object if an 
able contractor who at that time happened 
not to be busy would come up and give her 
estimates on the exact cost. She consented. 
The contractor came up, studied the plans 
and made a careful estimate of cost. The 
owner expressed surprise that the cost was 
so small. After a moment she asked, “Could 
you begin work tomorrow?” The contractor 
said he could begin the following Monday, 
and by the time these lines are in print the 
job will have been finished. 


An Old Story. of Lasting Value 


This story of finding business by going 
out to look for it is in one sense an old story. 
Dealer after dealer has proved that it can 
be done. And yet many dealers are over- 
looking it. Some of them think that pre- 
paring themselves to handle modernization 
in a competent way would be a hard job 
and that about as soon as they got the skill 
there would be a turn in the market with 
plenty of new construction to keep them 
busy. Each dealer has to be the judge. But 
if current indications are to be trusted, the 
modernization part of the business is going 
to continue important even after the return 





Che Dumberman’s “Mother Goose’ 


CHAPTER X 











Ten little dealers were all doing fine. 


Six little dealers, glad to be alive. 
One backed a fly-by-night; then there five. 


Five little dealers thought costs a bore. | 
One forgot overhead; then there were four. 
Four little dealers, on a quick-rich spree. 
The stock market got one; then there were three. 


Three little dealers, thinking what to do. 
One kept a bootlegger; then there were two. 


Two little dealers, resting in the sun. 
One entered politics; then there was one. 


One little dealer took a crooked penny. 
When the sheriff got him, there just wasn’t any. 


But when each little dealer fell into sin 
And got bumped off, three more came in. 











| 
One sold below cost; then there were nine. ) | 
Nine little dealers played very late. | 
One shot the works; and then there were eight. wy, | 
Eight little dealers talked of replevin. S 
But one didn’t file liens; then there were seven. (22 

* Fe 
Seven little dealers, trying out their tricks. SD 
One turned snow-bird; then there were six. 











of new construction. Why should it’ not? 
Houses will need it. The new houses that 
are built this year, containing all the latest 
devices, will within five or ten years be can- 
didates for alterations. A yard never has 
so much business that it could not be in- 
duced to take more. This is a part of our 
trade that has gone by default in the past 
but will not be allowed to slide in the future. 
Some one has said that business goes where 
it is invited and stays where it is well 
treated. 

Howard Conklin, of White Plains, N. Y., 
tells of the advertising uses he made of the 
building of a house for himself. Some time 
ago he wanted to move to White Plains 
where he is a partner in a retail lumber 
company. Considerable search failed to un- 
cover a house that fitted his needs, and he 
decided to build. The advertising possibili- 
ties suggested themselves; both for the pur- 
pose of introducing him to the people of the 
city to whom at that time he was not known 
and for the purpose of advertising the mate- 
rials and construction principles used and 
the contractors who work with the company. 

The plan was worked out that the house 
would be erected nominally by the contrac- 
tor as a speculative project. The lumber 
company arranged with the local paper to 
carry a campaign of advertising with the 
understanding that for each full page of ad- 
vertising there would be a column of news 
matter. As soon as the work was started 
the company began its publicity. It men- 
tioned the materials used and listed not 
only the contractors doing the work but 
other contractors using and approving the 
materials employed. People were invited to 
visit the job while work was in progress. 
If they wished, some one showed them 
around and pointed out the features of good 
construction. At no time was an effort made 
to collect names for a mailing list, as after 
some thought the company decided this 
would defeat the purpose in mind. It wanted 
people to come freely, to see for themselves 
and to learn at first hand what good con- 
struction is and how it looks while the 
building is going up. 

The campaign was continued steadily. 
Some fifteen full pages of advertising were 
bought, and the company saw to it that the 
news stories that accompanied the adver- 
tising were accurate and discriminating. 

Two thousand people saw the house dur- 
ing construction and after it was finished. 
At the proper time Mr. Conklin “bought” 
the house, and at that time his picture and 
some information about him were printed. 
This served to introduce him to the town. 
The house was advertised as suitable to a 
family of moderate means. 


Crowds of Interested Visitors 


It was interesting to see the type of people 
who came. In all these eastern towns, espe- 
cially those like White Plains which are resi- 
dence points for people who work in New 
Yerk City, there is and has been an inten- 
sive campaign to interest and sell the people 
of modest means who want a 5- or 6-room 
house. But those with an income in the 
class just above find that little attention is 
paid to them. They are considered to be 
architects’ prospects. When they want 
houses everybody waits for them to take the 
initiative, to employ an architect and to 
work out their wants with him. As a result 
they have even less background knowledge 
of building and the things they should know 
about construction than do those people with 
less money to spend. Men working at the 
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house remarked about the number of fine 
cars that stopped. And the visitors studied 
quietly but with care the unfolding lesson 
of sound construction as the building went 
up. They asked occasional questions. They 
were interested in the thorough and ingen- 
ious job of insulation; something about 
which they apparently had known nothing. 

The living room is paneled in knotty white 
pine; something Mr. Conklin had long had 
in mind and upon which he expended much 
thought and planning. One day a lady was 
overheard to remark to a companion that 
her husband was going to make her a gift 
of a room paneled in that way. Another 
lady sought out the contractor and asked 
him the approximate cost of paneling a liv- 
ing room in a house already built. He named 
a rough guess, and his questioner said that 
was not such a large amount, considering 


the beauty of the effect. She took the con- 
tractor’s address and volunteered to get into 
touch with him when she was ready to have 
the work done. 

The house was opened for inspection, un- 
furnished, for several days after it was 
finished; and large numbers visited it. The 
results of the publicity seem to Mr. Conklin 
to have been satisfactory from every point 
of view. It introduced him, it gave to 
friendly contractors some valuable introduc- 
tions, it popularized the materials used and 
got them known by name; it was a demon- 
stration of sound modern construction and it 
interested an important class of buyers who 
had been largely neglected. 


Capitalizing a Necessity 
There may not be many situations pre- 
cisely like this. But Mr. Conklin’s expe- 


, 


rience ought to be suggestive. He says that 
he “capitalized a necessity.” He had to haye 
the house. He could control it more com. 
pletely than he could control construction 
for a customer. He made an analysis of the 
local situation and directed the advertising 
to ends that ordinarily escaped attention, 
With suitable modifications any dealer from 
time to time should be able to capitalize hig 
construction. Suppose he is building a house 
that is thoroughly insulated. He can cal] 
attention in his advertising to that fact, 
making use of the heating cost figures that 
have been worked out in laboratories. He 
can invite people to see the work done. He 
ean refer to authoritative statements about 
the greater comfort and protection to health, 
and he can make some statements about the 
possibility of insulating attics in houses that 
are already built. The same principle can 
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What the Retailer Needs to Enable 


Two live dealers, one in the East and one in the 
W est, make definite suggestions as to the great- 
est present needs of the retail lumber business 
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HERE have been many suggestions printed in your 
journal as to how to finance home building and mod- 
ernizing jobs, also in many other papers and maga- 

zines, but I have not yet run across anything that actually 
tells where to get the money, except where the dealer endorses 
the paper and guarantees the finance company 8, 10 or more 
percent. : 

Of course, I would not finance unless I could make some 
money at it and feel reasonably safe, but I dare not sell the 
bill of lumber unless I feel reasonably safe, because the 
finance company has my endorsement and if the customer 
does not pay the dealer must, unless he has endorsed so 
much paper which can not readily be collected that his assets 
become frozen and he becomes a bankrupt. 

I have studied the financing of home-building and modern- 
izing, and no matter which road I take it always brings me 
to the place where it says, Where do we get the money? The 
thing that is lacking is not plans how to finance, nor lum- 
bermen who do not know how to finance, nor prospects look- 
ing for financing, but real money to do it with. 

Cecil Rhodes, the young English wonder, when eating 
his supper one evening in Africa, looked to the West and 
saw mountains, plains, plateaus, rivers and the setting sun, 
and said in a voice so loud that the man across the table 
heard him: “A railroad from the Cape to Cairo would be a 
good thing,’ and the other man said, “Dreams, my boy, 
dreams; get down to the practical.” Rhodes said, “All I 
need is money, and I'll get it.” ; 

With a body physically weak, but with a mind as big as 
Africa, he secured some men, went into the Kimberly mines, 
picked up some diamonds and dug off the side walls of the 
mine nuggets of gold, until his wealth was measured by the 
millions. 

He got the money, his dream became a reality, he started 
the railroad, but his Maker did not permit him to finish his 


- task. The achievement of this little English wonder will live 


as long as England—not because he had money, but because 
he had the brains and the desire to get it, in order to accom- 
plish his great purpose. 

We lumbermen, as we look out the windows of our slum- 


bering offices and see the automobile men, the washing ma- 
chine men, the radio men, the furniture men, the jewelry men, 
all selling their goods and getting the money we should have, 
can say, “What a mighty field for conquest for the lumber 
business, and all we need is brains!” 

Cecil Rhodes had the brains and he got the money. The 
lumbermen, as a whole, have the money, but they don’t seem 
to have the brains to “go and get it’—that is, to make it 
available for the individual dealer’s financing needs. An edi- 
torial in the Feb. 15 issue of the Amertcan LuMBERMAN' (page 
35) tells of a suggestion made by Don Montgomery, of Wis- 
consin, which if followed would go far toward solving the 
dealers’ financing problems. Anyway, it comes closer to my 
idea of where to get the money from than any “dumb-bell” 
from the East that I know about can suggest. 

Of course, away back here in Pennsylvania I consider 
myself from the East, but I graduated from the “dumb-bell” 
into the D-F class years ago, or about the time Met Saley 
turned his old black cow into lath. I took Met’s advice, 
but now the old black cow is worth more than the lath. 

Well, here goes my codicil to Don Montgomery’s last will 
and testament: 

There are two lumber yards where there should be only 
one. One of these yards should turn its lumber, book ac- 
counts etc. into first mortgages and establish a finance com- 
pany to finance the other half of the dealers who remain in 
business. Let those who go out of business operate the finance 
company and do the construction work. This should turn a 
lot of idle capital to honest employment, put practical men in 
the construction business, and eliminate the fly-by-night con- 
tractor and speculative builder. 

The fly-by-night contractor and the speculative builder who 
operate without any capital and have been parasites, have 
consumed profits that many dealers thought they had made. 
These two classes have never done any good to any com- 
munity, except to furnish proof that the lumber dealers have 
graduated from Don Montgomery’s Order of Dumb-Bells into 
my Order of D-F’s. 


F. B. KINZEY, 


President Thomas-Kinzey Lumber Co, Johnstown, Pa. 
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be applied to modernizing. If he gets a good 


sized modernizing job and can get the per-- 


mission of the owner, this will offer him a 
chance to show his customers this kind of 
work in action. 

Not long ago we heard a wholesale grocer 
say in a speech that one of the important 
tools discovered by independent grocers in 
their contests with the chains was the re- 
arrangement of stores to allow customers 
direct contact with the goods, so they could 
look these things over quietly and make up 
their minds about them. Lumbermen can 
apply that principle in a limited way to their 
business, especially in accessories. But one 
distinct way of bringing customers into di- 
rect contact with the things we have to sell 
is to interest them now and then in going 
to see a house under construction. After all 
we have more to sell than building mate- 


rials. We have technical knowledge, design, 
elements of household efficiency, quality of 
construction and building management. The 
place to display these things is where they 
are. They are most easily seen, at least 
some of them are, where actual jobs are 
under construction. 


Operating Mill 150 Years Old 


West Farmincton, Me. March 4.—F. C. 
Metcalf, manufacturer of long and short lum- 
ber, flooring and house finish, is running a 
lumber mill on Temple Stream which has been 
in operation nearly a century and a quarter. 
The original mill was operated 106 years, until 
it was destroyed by fire during the World War, 
and replaced by a new structure on the same 
site. New machinery was installed in the new 


plant and the most modern methods adopted. 

Mr. Metcalf began the lumber business as an 
employe of Gould’s Mill about 25 years ago, 
and bought the property in 1912. He expanded 
it from a little plant, employing only two men, 
and last year cut and handled about 2,000,000 
feet of native lumber for local consumption. 
Mr. Metcalf’s two sons assist him in the opera- 
tion of the mill, and a daughter is in charge of 
the office routine. One of the sons was for- 
merly in charge of the flat toy department of 
the Farmington branch of the International Toy 
Corporation, resigning to enter business with 
his father. 

The Metcalf yard also distributes doors, win- 
dows, southern hard pine, and other building 
supplies, and keeps two trucks and four horses 
busy making deliveries. The enterprise illus- 
trates the interesting possibilities for a local 
lumber business in a rural community. 
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HE writer has read with much interest the articles in 
( 9 recent issues of the American LuMBERMAN regarding 

the home financing plans of the large mail order 
houses, and the proposed financing plan for lumber organiza- 
tions to counteract it. 

An editorial in your Jan. 25 number points out the fact 
that the mail order houses have seen the need for such a 
service and that it is their intention to fill the need and cover 
this field. 

This dealer financing plan alone will not solve the problem 
for the lumber dealers, especially the small town lumber 
dealers. The financing plan is not the opening wedge that 
was used by the mail order concerns to form the foundation 
for this service. Without their catalogs they would never 
have been able to build up their enormous business. 

Lumber dealers, especially small town dealers, fall down 
pitifully in trying to sell the home idea against mail order 
catalogs. It is all right to advise small town dealers to sell 
the completed home idea, but I will venture to say that not 
one dealer in one hundred has in his possession a catalog 
that is suitable for his trade, that has attractive pictures, that 
has the price shown, and that is published by other than the 
mail order concerns. 

Go into the average small town lumber yard office and see 
the plan books that he has—beautiful California mansions, 
large Spanish type dwellings, and small houses for the city 
—structures that are not practical for a farmer; and then 
notice the prices given in each catalog—$20, $25, $30—for 
complete plans and specifications. This is an insult to the 
average farmer—he doesn’t want to buy plans and specifica- 
tions, he wants to buy a house. 

Take a bunch of these plan books out into the country and 
check up on the new houses in any territory. Do you find the 
types in the lumber dealer’s catalogs? No! You find them 
in the mail order house catalogs. It is a tribute to the small 
town lumber dealer to say that up to now he has been able 
to steal the mail order concern’s “thunder” and then furnish 
the material from his own yard—but with the mail order 
concern’s new finance plan and their catalogs, that have 
already been accepted and proven by the farmers, what is 
the small dealer to do? 

I do not believe that the objection can here be raised that 
these efforts are not meant to help the small as well as the 
large dealer. It is true that the whole industry needs the 
help, but it seems to me that, up to the present time at least, 
the small dealer is the one who needs this kind of help to 


Him to Meet Present-Day Conditions 


counteract the encroachment of the mail order building ma- 
terials, as it has been my observation that, at least in the 
greater part of the United States, mail order concerns do 
most of their ready-cut house selling in small towns and rural 
communities. 

Ours is a town of approximately eight thousand popula- 
tion; we can not sell homes like those pictured in some of the 
current plan books, and to think that you could sell a 
farmer a house of this type is a joke. Farmers have just 
begun to be sold on plumbing and furnaces and other mod- 
ern improvements, and comparatively few of them have even 
electric lights by which to read their mail order catalogs— 
and they do read them; if you don’t believe it, ask your 
postmaster, he knows, and he can also testify to their effec- 
tiveness because he writes the money orders. 

I believe that it is time for lumber and building material 
manufacturers and retailers to look at their hole cards, and 
to get together and formulate plans to counteract the mail 
order concerns’ inroads on their business. A finance plan 
alone won’t do it. The mail order houses have already beat 
us to that, but a finance plan and a catalog together will go 
a long way toward doing it. Most people would prefer to 
buy from a local dealer, but they want to see what they are 
buying, and a well got-up catalog will come as near showing 
them what they want to see as anything can. 

Why couldn’t the national associations use some of their 
advertising capital for the purpose of getting out a catalog 
that would be suitable for small towns and rural communi- 
ties? Let them send out a request for small town dealers to 
suggest what*kind of plans are needed. These dealers will 
send in pictures of houses of the type they can sell, and I’ll 
wager that 80 percent of them will be cut out of mail order 
house catalogs. 

The writer has made some inquiry as to the cost of a 
catalog of this kind, and finds it prohibitive for the average 
dealer or line yard concern to get out a catalog of their own. 
The national associations can do it, though, and I think most 
lumber dealers will testify as to its need. 

Lumber dealers, as a whole, have not in the past lost so 
much of the local home building business when they have had 
a chance to figure with the prospective home owner, but with 
the perfected and complete service of the mail order houses 
he must not be surprised to find new homes in his territory 
that he has not had a chance to figure on. 


M. E. RAY, 
With The Independent Lumber Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 











Farm Buildings of Walnut Lumber 


In these days the use of walnut lumber for 
building stables and other farm structures is 
of sufficient rarity to have news interest when 
encountered. Therefore, when the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN chanced recently to learn of a set 
of buildings on the farm of John Krieger, near 
Falls City, Neb., built entirely of this valuable 
furniture wood, it seemed worth while to in- 
vestigate and get at the facts.as accurately as 
possible. 


Accordingly, A. M. Winkler, of the Inde- 
pendent Lumber Co., Falls City, was asked 
what he knew about these buildings. Mr. 
Winkler very kindly drove out to the farm and 
made a personal inspection, after which he sent 
in the following interesting facts: 

I have this morning been out to the farm of 
John Krieger and seen the walnut buildings 
mentioned in your letter. The corncrib and small 
horse barn are built entirely of sawn walnut 
lumber, excepting the shingles. The sills under 


the corn-crib are of hewn walnut logs. In the 
large barn the posts, dimension, stalls, mangers 
etc. are of sawn walnut lumber. 

There are also other small buildings, such as 
garage, hog house, chicken house and dwelling 
house, built partly of walnut. There is a feed 
bunk in the feed lot built of walnut plank, and 
the fences around the barns have been of walnut 
boards and walnut posts but most of the posts 
have now been replaced with hedge. 

Mr. Krieger told me that all the boxing under 
the siding on the house is walnut. None of the 
walnut buildings have ever been painted, and 
they are almost as sound as when built. There 
is also a walk about 20 feet long built of walnut 
boards, 

Some of this lumber was cut from about four 
acres of walnut timber on the Krieger place, and 
the balance came from a grove about three miles 
distant. 


The buildings are of comparatively recent 
construction. Mr. Winkler’s information does 
not include the date of erection, but from an- 
other source comes the statement that the 
buildings were constructed about 20 years ago. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Chicken Mash Feeder Has Novel Feature 


The accompanying photograph, recently taken by an American 





Lumberman representative in the yard of the Barker Lumber & Fuel 
Co., Byron, Ill, shows a mash feeder that the company makes and 
sells to farmers and poultry raisers. This feeder is built from a plan 
supplied by the State agricultural college. A novel and practical 
feature of this feeder is that the top rung is made by nailing four lath 
on three square blocks, and inserting a large-headed screw in each 
end, which screws rest in a slot cut in the end pieces of the feeder, 
which allows the rung to revolve, thus preventing chickens from 
roosting on it. H. R. Humm, local manager of the Barker company, 
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states that about $1.50 worth of material (retail price) is used in each 
feeder, and he pays a carpenter $1 each for making them. They are 
readily sold at a very good profit. Mr. Humm also states that they 
help to advertise the yard, as people buying tell others where they 
purchased them. This results in bringing people to the yard who might 
otherwise not have come. The feeders are made up during slack or 
rainy periods when the carpenter otherwise would not be busy, thus 
gaining the good will of the carpenter also as it helps him to make a 
little money when he otherwise would not be employed. 











AN ATTRACTIVE SIDE LINE 


New Bathroom Cabinet Has Wide Field in 
Home Construction and Modernization 


It has been asserted, with a good deal of 
truth, that side-lines are the salvation of the 
retail lumber dealer in these days. 

Therefore, alert dealers everywhere are keep- 
ing their eyes open for items for which there 























The Light Moves in the Slot 


already exists a wide field of use, and which 
present features that make them especially de- 
sirable to the home builder or other prospec- 
tive user. If such items belong to the 
finishing or equipment of new homes, or 
are needed in modernizing old homes, so 
much the better, as they fit in with the 
modern conception of the lumber and building 
material dealer as the headquarters for the 
latest ideas pertaining to the complete home. 
Many lumber retailers are finding that 
these requirements for a desirable side-line 
are fully met in a really remarkable new bath- 
room unit, comprising cabinet, mirror and 
sliding, adjustable lighting fixture, all in one. 
Who has not, in shaving or other facial 
toilet operations, experienced the annoyance 
caused by fixed side or top mirror lights that 
throw most of the light just where it is not 
needed, and cause shadows just where they 
are not wanted? All of this trouble is elimi- 
nated by the new “Edge-Lite” cabinet which is 
fittingly described as the greatest boon for 
shavers since the invention of the razor. But 
the ladies are.even more enthusiastic with 
regard to the advantages of the adjustable 
lighting feature of the “Edge-Lite” cabinet. 
With the merest touch of a finger the light 
is- moved upward, downward, or to left or 
right, to the exact spot desired, where it stays 
without further, attention. While the lights 
slide easily to the touch, the strong friction 
clamps hold them always in position when 
moved. The electrical connection is made from 
the door frame through a metal tube at the top, 
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which serves as a door stop and wire conduit 
combined, then into the wiring pocket at the 
top of the cabinet, where the electric connec- 
tion is made. There are no exposed wires, 
no screw adjustments, and nothing to get out 
of order. The installation is fully approved by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Lumber retailers handling the “Edge-Lite” 
are finding that it sells readily both for new 
homes and for remodeling jobs. In the re- 
modeling of old homes, the old-fashioned bath- 
room is usually the first feature to demand 
modernization, in fact thousands of old bath- 
rooms are modernized annually where little if 
any other renewal work is undertaken at the 
time. Every bathroom modernizing job calls 
for a new cabinet of some sort. 

The “Edge-Lite” is no experiment, being en- 
dorsed by the country’s leading architects and 
installed in homes, apartments, hotels etc., ail 
over the country. 

The cabinet itself is of artistic design and 
finish—an ornament to any home. It is of 
steel construction, with mirror of the finest 
selected plate glass, set into solid door frame 
of white brass. 

Full details concerning the three standard 
sizes and six standard models of the “Edge- 
Lite” cabinet are contained in an illustrated 
folder which the Henkel Edge-Lite Corpora- 
tion, 900 North Franklin Street, Chicago, will 
be glad to send to any retailers who may wish 
to know more concerning this very attractive 
addition to the comfort, convenience and beauty 
of the modern home. 


Some Gold From “Them Thar Hills” 


We heard this week of a retailer who, hav- 
ing recently built a brooder house in his yard, 
conceived the idea that it would be a good 
stunt to take it out to a farm where an auc- 
tion sale was to be held, attracting, as such 
events do, quite a number of farmers. In build- 
ing this brooder house, $95 worth of material 
was used and the labor cost was $25, a total 
of $120. By showing it at the farm auction 
sale he sold three ready built houses, at $121.50 
each, and the material for two more. Also, 
while at the sale he sold several tons of coal. 
And to cap the climax, he has seven more good 
prospects for brooder houses. Not a bad day’s 
work for “the slack season,” was it? 


Arouses Dealer’s Indignation 


An Indiana retailer sends in a clipping from 
a widely read agricultural journal, with the 
comment: “This ought to bring heat to a 
dealer’s cheeks.” The clipping, which is 
headed “Ready-Built Buildings,” reads thus: 

We doubt the advisability of farmers try- 
ing to build a round poultry or hog house, 
although plans for such buildings are re- 
quested from time to time. 

In the first place, a round house does not 
work in well with the type of lumber which 
the farmer buys from. his local lumber dealer. 





Judge D. S. McKinlay, Chicago, ad- 
dressing a community gathering recently, 
declared: 


“The more single family homes we 
have, the sooner will this nation regain 
a settled condition. I have no fault to 
find with the apartment dweller, but the 
man who comes home and carries out 
the ashes, mows the lawn, cares for his 
shrubbery and chats a little with his 
neighbor on the next lot, is an asset to 
the community in which he lives. He is 
doing his share to build it up and make 
it a worth while neighborhood.” 











Most of iit is too heavy to bend easily or to 
stay properly in shape when bent, and cut- 
ting boards to the small curve necessarily 
means wasted time and wasted material. <A 
six or eight-sided house is just as efficient in 
every way and requires less time and ma- 
terial. - 

In the second place, excellent houses are 
already on the market of first-class creosoted 
or well-painted material at retail prices 
cheaper than the farmer can buy lumber 
and nails and windows and roofing of equally 
good quality from his local lumber dealer. 

This is largely due to the fact that these 
manufacturers buy the high-grade _ short- 
length lumber direct from the mills often in 
trainload lots at prices much below what lum- 
ber dealers must pay for standard sizes of 
cheaper grades in carload lots; that this lum- 
ber is sorted for length and sawed and creo- 
soted or painted in large lots by automatic 
machines and nailed by machines; and shipped 
knocked down in sections to save freight. 





At any rate, he should get prices on such 
houses before buying the lumber and spend- 
ing. time building. 


Doubtless the farm paper is within its legi- 
timate field in advising farmers against build- 
ing a certain type of poultry or hog house. 
Neither is it to be criticized for mentioning 
the fact that ready-built houses, of good ma- 
terials and construction, are on the market. 

Undoubtedly our reader’s complaint, and it 
is a justifiable one, lies in the rather astonish- 
ing statement that the farmer can buy these 
houses ready built at a lower cost than he can 
obtain the “lumber and nails, windows and 
roofing of equally good quality from his local 
lumber dealer.” So broad a claim, and one so 
damaging to the local dealer, should not be 
made without corroborating figures. 

The article causes one to wonder why a 
farm paper, presumably devoted to building up 
the rural communities, should go out of its way 
to undermine the local merchant. 


Retail Firm Expands Its Holdings 


KEOKUK, Iowa, March 3.—The Streeter Lum- 
ber Co. recently acquired the realty, buildings 
and a portion of the plant equipment of the 
Carter Manufacturing Co., just across the street 
from the Streeter plant, and will transfer its 
mill to the Carter buildings, inaugurating an 
expansion program and adding materially to the 
production capacity of the plant. C. D. 
Streeter, Joseph Vanderhayden, Charles Grif- 
fith and Harvey L. Beach, who a quarter of a 
century ago purchased the retail lumber busi- 
ness from the Carter company, with which they 
had been associated many years previously, are 
now back in the same plant where they started. 
Mr. Streeter came to Keokuk as retail man- 
ager for the Carter company in 1901 and four 
years later established the business operated 
under his own name. The Streeter cornpany 
will continue in its present office for a time at 
least. 


Paints. Big Sign te Guide Aviators 


HAMDEN, Conn., March 4.—The Sanford 
Lumber Co. has placed a huge sign, 100 feet 
long, with 12-foot letters, on the roof of one 
of the larger buildings at its retail yard here, 
to aid air travel. President J. W. Sanford, 
of the company, gave his personal attention to 








The advent of March—with spring not far away—should be a signal for lumber retailers to dress their show windows with “spring goods.” 
This photograph shows how one up-to-date retail store does it, the picture showing one of a series of very effective window displays staged 
last season by the Missouri Lumber Co., Maplewood, Mo. (a suburb of St. Louis). The sign in the center foreground reads: “Beautify 
your home grounds. We suggest trellises, pergolas, lattice panel fences, lawn furniture, ornamental fences, gates and entrance arches.” 
A display of this character should prove very effective during the next few weeks in attracting home owners to the lumber store and not 


only creating business in these particular lines but helping to sell other goods 
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the project, which was undertaken in response 
to the request recently broadcast throughout 
the country by aviation officials of the United 
States Department of Commerce that business 
men co-operate in the national campaign to 
have every city, town and airway suitably 
marked by air signs. 

The air marker provided by the Sanford 
Lumber Co. is easily visible to air pilots from 
a great distance. Eight gallons of paint were 
consumed in making the big letters which in 
vivid yellow on a slate background form 
the words, “Hamden, Conn.” An arrow fifteen 
feet long points to a mighty “N” that indicates 
“North” to air travelers. 


Line-Yard Concern Adds a New Unit 


CARROLLTON, ILL., March 3.—Announcement 
is made by Charles G, Buffum, president 
LaCrosse Lumber Co., line-yard concern with 
headquarters at Louisiana, Mo., that the com- 
pany has purchased a site in Carrollton, and as 
soon as the weather permits will proceed to 
erect thereon an up-to-date lumber yard, in 
keeping with the community. 

It is stated also that the LaCrosse company 
purchased the stock of Thien & Combrink, re- 
tail lumber dealers here, and will remove same 
to the new yard as soon as completed. Fur- 
ther announcement is made that B. J. Thien 
will have charge ot the new yard. 

_ “In identifying ourselves with the business 
interests of Carrollton,” said Mr. Buffum, “it 
is our earnest desire to do everything in our 
power in the upbuilding of the community, and 
it will be our pleasure here, as it is at other 
points where we are located, to do our part 
with the other merchants and citizens in enter- 
ing into the civic improvements and other proj- 
ects that will be of benefit to the community.” 

Participates in “Poultry Day” 

Mexico, Mo., March 3.—The local yard of 
the LaCrosse Lumber Co., of which Frank P. 
Kelso is the resident manager, participated in 
the Poultry Day Demonstration held here Feb. 
4, under the auspices of the State College of 
Agriculture and the Wabash Railroad. 

Mr. Kelso built and exhibited a Missouri 
type brooder house, 10 by 12, using Celotex 
board for the exterior walls, which were painted 
with two coats of strictly pure house paint after 
filling same with a formula supplied by the 
Celotex company, which consisted of 114 pounds 
shell glue dissolved in boiling hot water and 
applied while warm. Celotex board was also 
used beneath the tongue-and-groove 4-inch 
flooring, as well as underneath the composition 
shingles, applied over a common grade of floor- 
ing. 

This makes a very attractive house and Mr. 
Kelso considers that it will be very much 


and the purchaser will get the advantage of 
the labor charge as we built this at odd times, 
and are charging only for the material used.” 


Uses Novel Slogan Idea in Parade 


Rockaway, N. J., March 3.—There was re- 
cently held in Dover, N. J., an automobile and 
industrial show, an event which it is planned to 
hold annually hereafter. Dover is situated be- 
tween Rockaway and. Wharton, at each of 
which points the J. H. Jackson Lumber Co. 
has a yard. Therefore the company partici- 
pated both in the industrial show and in the 
parade which made a circuit of the surround- 
ing towns. 

The company’s fleet of nine trucks was en- 
tered in the parade, each truck bearing a sign 
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Booth of the J. H. Jackson Lumber Co. at recent 
Automobile and Industrial Show 


upon which was lettered a single word, so that 
when they all were in line the words formed 
a complete sentence reading, “Nine Good Rea- 
sons for Prompt, Efficient, and Smiling Serv- 
ice,” as shown in the photograph appearing be- 
low. This unique feature attracted considerable 
attention and scored a decided hit. 

At the industrial show the Jackson company 
had quite an elaborately decorated booth, a 
photograph of which is reproduced above. 
A feature of the display was a gallon glass 
jug filled with nails of assorted sizes, visitors 
being invited to guess the total number. In 
registering the guesses entry blanks were used 
on which the visitor was requested to answer 
the following questions: “Do you own a home?” 





est guess was 3,960, or within two of the cor- 
rect number, while the next nearest was 3,950. 
The guesses ranged all the way from 297 to 
1,000,000. 

The booth was decorated in orange and 
black, these being the “advertising colors” 
adopted by the Jackson company for its trucks, 
as well as for its letterheads etc. Some of 
the slogans used in the booth were taken 
from issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
the sign at the front of the booth was lettered 
on a piece of Insulite. 

E. W. Larsen, of the Jackson company, who 
was present at the booth to greet customers 
and prospects, remarked: “We all enjoy the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and make good yse 
of it.” 


Putting Convention Ideas to Work 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 4.—That members 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation take their conventions seriously and 
“cash in” on good ideas propounded by speak- 
ers at these meetings, is again indicated by the 
action taken by the Wilbur Lumber Co., West 
Allis, in following up the suggestion made by 
Prof. K. L. Hatch of the University of Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture. At one of the 
convention sessions, as was reported in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Prof. Hatch summed up. the farmer’s outlook 
by stating that what happens to the farmer 
in the next 12 months depends upon industry, 
for there is a surplus of dairy products, due 
to underconsumption, and the farmer’s busi- 
ness will revive only when his laboring men 
customers come back. Thus it is imperative 
that the wheels of industry be kept turning. 

This subject was brought to the attention of 
the “Dumb-Bell” session of the convention by 
H. E. Beckwith, president of the H. E. Beck- 
with Lumber Co., Chetek, Wis. He urged 
that lumbermen co-operate with the dairy in- 
dustry in stimulating the use of dairy products 
in their own homes and use no substitutes, also 
that they urge all their employees to do like- 
wise, and arrange that no substitutes be used 
in Wisconsin lumber camps. 

‘On Friday, immediately following the con- 
vention, the Wilbur Lumber Co. issued a bul- 
letin to all its branch yards, boosting the use 
of Wisconsin dairy products. Yard managers 
are urged to use butter rather than substitutes, 


and to use more milk. Not only are the em-: 


ployees of the yards urged to do this, but the 
public is to be encouraged to use dairy prod- 
ucts and thus get the vitamins that are absent 
in substitutes. 

The Wilbur company goes a step further in 
that managers are requested to offer the dis- 
play windows of their offices to their county 
agricultural agent for a period of at least a 
month to be used as he may see fit for making 
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Nine trucks of J. H. Jackson Lumber Co. in parade with banners spelling the company’s slogan 


warmer than if the insulation were not used 
under the flooring and roof. To give addi- 
tional strength to the Celotex board the 2x4 
studs were placed 16 inches on centers. 

In connection with the poultry demonstration, 
the LaCrosse Lumber Co., ran an 8-inch double 
colmn advertisement in the local newspaper, 
with cut and description of the Missouri poultry 
house, and the statement: “This is for sale 


59 


“Bo-you own a lot?” “Are you interested in 
building a home?” Beneath these questions 
were spaces for the name, street address and 
telephone number of the signer. 

A large number of these cards were filled 
out, giving the company a fine list of possible 
prospects for new homes, besides the publicity 
value derived from the stunt. The actual num- 
ber of nails in the jug was 3,962, and the near- 


an advertising display of milk, butter, cheese, 
or in any other way that he may desire. The 
county agent is also offered the use of a sign 
to the effect that the Wilbur Lumber Co. rec- 
ommends the more plentiful use of the various 
dairy products. 

“This indicates how one live-wire lumber 
company is cashing in on the convention by 
doing those things which will earn the good 
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will of the farmer customers of each of their 
yards,” said Don Montgomery, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
“Inasmuch as the Wisconsin dairy industry is 
suffering from under consumption rather than 
from over production, such promotional assist- 
ance can not but stimulate the use of the 
farmer’s products generally and make him feel 
more friendly toward the business man. As a 
natural result of farm prosperity the retail 
lumberman is bound to cash in from the de- 
mand created for his products that will be 
used in making farm improvements.” 





People Demand Better Homes 


Youncstown, Onto, March 3.—Movies, ad- 
yertisements and a new architecture conscious- 
ness are credited by Arthur Y. Wilson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Builders’ Exchange here, 
with raising the standards for the kind of 
homes preferred by Youngstown people. 

A modest little cottage “all our own,” with 
honeysuckles climbing ’round the windows, and 
nestling beside the cozy little porch—is just 
a cottage and nothing more to Youngstowners. 


Fancy-colored tile showers, sliding door ga- 
rages, automatic water heaters, built-in medi- 
cine cabinets, individuality in architecture— 
these modern improvements are but a few of 
those which home builders here demand, de- 
clares Mr. Wilson. 


“People see palatial homes in the movies,” 
he says, “large living rooms, every modern con- 
venience, and they want the same thing. In 
the magazines and newspapers they read at- 
tractive descriptions or see enticing pictures of 
a fancy-colored bathroom. And then, too, 
Youngstowners are growing conscious of in- 
dividualistic architecture. They want a home 
that isn’t similar to every other home on the 
street.” 


The increase in the cost of building homes 
in the last five years is not due to higher cost 
of building materials or labor, according to 
Mr. Wilson, so much as to the fact that better 
homes are being built. While the cost of the 
labor in building a home has risen, he believes 
labor today has increased in efficiency to an 
extent that more than makes up for the higher 
price, and material costs have remained at a 
reasonably steady level in the last few years. 





“The cheapest home is the old-fashioned 
square type,” says Mr. Wilson. “This is the 
shell type of house. When you start getting 
away from that, your costs naturally increase, 
Some people have been so spoiled by the movies 
and advertising that they go far ahead of their 
means. I went to see a woman recently about 
building a home. She was a woman of mod- 
erate means, but just as soon as I began talk- 
ing about a house, she brought out a sheaf of 
clippings. 

“‘T want a bathroom like this,’ she said, 
pointing*to a picture. It was one of those bath- 
rooms like you see in the movies, with Norma 
Talmadge as the millionaire’s daughter stepping 
daintily from one mirror to another, 


“Why, a bathroom like the one in the picture 
would have cost more than the amount the 
woman could afford to pay for the entire home, 
She said she would wait until she. could have 
one like that in the picture.” 


Among the latest fads in Youngstown homes 
is the built-in radio with the loud speaker in 
the ceiling, the music coming through a grill. 
Several Youngstown homes are equipped in this 
manner, Mr. Wilson says. 


American Lumberman House Plan No. 174 
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+ This attractively de- 
signed home contains 
an unusually large 
amount of well appor- 
tioned living and sleep- 


+ ing space, the latter 
$ because of the large 
4 dormer which allows 


maximum utilization of 
the second floor space. 
Of pleasing exterior 
appearance, this house 
is appropriate for al- 
most any environnrent. 
Observe the ample 
light provided by the 
numerous windows; 
also the cosy sun room. 
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Dealers’ Loan Association 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—Lumber dealers 
throughout the country may find some inter- 
esting and profitable ideas in the story of the 
Material Dealers’ Loan Association (Inc.), of 
this city, organized not quite two years ago by 
a group of ten members of the New England 
Builders’ Supply Association. ; ; 

So successful has been this project since its 
modest beginning that the directors have just 
voted to remove the former limit of $10,000 on 
individual loans on construction jobs, and to 
increase the capital to $250,000. It is also pro- 
posed to cut the service charges in half. 

The loan association has made it possible for 
its members to increase their sales of lumber 
and other building materials, to give credit 
with certainty that the bills rendered will be 
paid when they are due, and to assist building 
contractors and owners to go ahead with build- 
ing construction projects that might otherwise 
have been given up because of problems of 
financing. 

And not the least important is the fact that 
the loan association has not lost a dollar since 
it began business, and has paid dividends of 
18 percent on the money put up by the building 
material dealers who promoted the worth-while 
plan. 

The story really begins several years ago, 
when several members of the New England 
Builders’ Supply Association decided it was 
time to do something about the vexing prob- 
lem of having to wonder whether they would 
get their money when they made deliveries at 
many construction jobs. Owners and contrac- 
tors are often offended and sometimes lost as 
customers when the dealer invokes the protec- 
tion of the Massachusetts lien law by filing a 
copy of the contract, it was thought by some. 
It also was agreed that filing an attachment 
is quite a problem, for if this legal action is 
taken a day too soon the court may rule that 
the money has not been earned, and if it is a 
day too late the installment of the construction 
loan has already been paid and distributed. 

The problem was put up to Samuel Barron, 
jr., an attorney-at-law who was intimately as- 
sociated with the New England Builders’ Sup- 
ply Association, and who had had much ex- 
perience handling just such cases for building 
material dealers throughout the metropolitan 
district. Attorney Barron proposed as the solu- 
tion the organization of the Material Dealers’ 
Loan Association (Inc.) 


Four Months’ Construction Loan 


He proposed that the interested dealers 
should put up a moderate amount of money to 
start the association in business. Loans would 
be made only on first mortgages for four 
months, really construction loans, and made 
only on jobs for which the building supply 
dealers in the association were supplying the 
materials. The owners, building contractor, or 
speculative builder in whose name the project 
was being handled, and who applied for the 
loan, would be required to pay a service charge 
of 2 percent and interest of 6 percent for the 
use of the money. A clause in the loan agree- 
ment would give the loan association the neces- 
sary supervisory authority to see that the ma- 
terial dealer’s bills were paid as they came due 
and money to finance the construction was ad- 
vanced. 

Furthermore, the pooling of the strong finan- 
cial credit of the building material dealers 
backing the loan association would give that 
corporation such excellent financial standing 
that it would be able to assist the mortgagor in 
placing a permanent first mortgage when the 
construction was completed, thus releasing the 
loan association’s money for another similar 
operation. 

It was proposed that the amount of an in- 
dividual loan should be limited to $10,000 un- 
til the loan association had been thoroughly 
tested by practical operation. 


Ten firms doing business in Greater Boston 
were much impressed by the plan Attorney 
Barron proposed. They agreed to put up $3,400 
each to get the loan association started. That 
was in the summer of 1928. Headquarters were 
established at 185 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
in the offices of the New England Builders’ 
Supply Association. Marshall C. Spring, of the 
C. H. Spring Co., Newton Lower Falls, was 
chosen president of the Material Dealers’ Loan 
Association (Inc.), Joseph B. Grossman, of L. 
Grossman & Sons, Quincy, Mass., was made 
vice president, and Attorney Samuel Barron, 
jr., was elected treasurer. 

By having an attorney who was thoroughly 
experienced in such matters as concerned the 
building materials business, building construc- 
tion, real estate etc. as treasurer, it was be- 
lieved that the interests of the loan association 
and its promoters would be well safeguarded, 
and all possibilities of friction eliminated. 

Individual investments of the material deal- 
ers in the loan association range at present 
from $3,400 to $10,200 each. Their return on 
this money has been surprisingly large, 18 per- 
cent in fact, Attorney Barron informed a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Scope of Association Enlarged 


The plan was worked out so well that it has 
now been voted to enlarge the scope and size 
of the loan association. The capital stock will 
be increased to $250,000, and shares will be 
sold to the public as an entirely safe and quite 


Big Success q 


about $6,000, but the additional land properly 
laid out and the modernizing would make the 
property easily worth $25,000. The owner has 
only $2,000 available for the investment, and 
his income is sufficient for him to spend around 
$2,500 a year for a home. 

The building material dealer agrees to assist 
the owner in swinging the project, and the 
loan association finances the work after the 
necessary papers are signed. Everyone con- 
cerned is benefited, including the community, 
The dealer has supplied the materials, got his 
money with entire safety, and pocketed a satis- 
factory profit. The loan association has assisted 
the owner in securing a new and permanent 
first mortgage of $18,000, which he is to reduce 
$1,000 a year and which costs him only 6 
percent, and the association has earned $270 in 
four months. The property, now worth $25,000, 
is a credit to the community and a source of 
pride and satisfaction to the owner and his 
family. The assessed value of the community 
has been increased, and the owner is quite will- 
ing to pay the moderate addition to his yearly 
tax bill. 

This is, of course, an extreme illustration 
of the great benefits to be derived by all con- 
cerned from the instrumentality set up by the 
Boston group of building material dealers in 
the form of their Material Dealers’ Loan As- 
sociation (Inc.). Perhaps a more normal 
instance is that of the intending builder 
who wishes to construct a house, either for his 
own occupancy or to sell, and for which he 














Keep the Ball Rolling 


buy something 
from somebody 


We all prosper together 














profitable investment. The service charge of 2 
percent is to be cut to 1 percent, and the in- 
terest on loans maintained at 6 percent. 

The building material’ dealers believe that 
these changes will still further increase their 
sales of lumber and other construction supplies, 
with certainty of making 100 percent collec- 
tions of bills receivable; will give better, more 
efficient and satisfactory service to those seek- 
ing construction loans, and will substantially 
stimulate building construction. 

The loan association now has about $150,000 
out on construction loans. Attorney Barron 
predicts that this amount will soon exceed $1,- 
000,000. The association has already built up 
such strong credit that it can get plenty of 
money at the banks. 

One interesting recent development is the de- 
cision to remove the former loan limit of $10,- 
000. It is now proposed to have the amount of 
the construction loan decided by the executive 
committee. A supposititious case may be cited 
to show how the plan will now work. 

Example of How the Plan Works 

A citizen of Newton has a home he considers 
to be worth $15,000, and carrying a first mort- 
gage of $8,000. Adjoining him is a corner lot 
which can be purchased for $5,000. The house 
was built thirty-five years ago, and ought to be 
remodeled and modernized. This would cost 


has not the necessary capital. If the building 
materials are to be purchased from one of the 
dealers who is in the loan association, that cor- 
poration will finance the construction up to the 
amount which can be secured on an eventual 
permanent first mortgage. 

It is worthy of more than passing comment 
to state that the loan association has proved its 
value and made its success during a period 
when the building industry here has been in a 
decided slump. This means that the corporation 
has been a real business getter for the dealers 
that are sponsoring it, as well as a valuable 
service to owners, builders, contractors, build- 
ing mechanics, and to the public as a whole. 


Seeks Labor From Contractors 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., March 3.—A represent- 
ative of the Northwest Construction Co., the 
$30,000,000 Wisconsin division of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., has approached four contractors 
here to have them submit figures for furnish- 
ing labor on the construction of residences in 
Sheboygan. The Wisconsin headquarters of 
the company is at Madison, and a district of- 
fice has been established at Manitowoc. A con- 
struction superintendent and architect will es- 
tablish offices in Sheboygan this spring, it is 
announced. 
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Features of New Window Frame Described 


A new window frame having unusual and 
commendable “weather-proof” features has 
been placed on the market recently by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. It is known as the 
Long-Bell “Airtite” frame and is manufactured 
at the company’s plants at Longview, Wash., of 
kiln-dried Douglas fir. Discussing the new 
frame, Thomas A. Kemp, manager of the 
Long-Bell frame sales department, said: 


Our Airtite frame is in no way the result 
of merely trying to give the trade “some- 
thing different.”” We do not approve of such 
practice, especially in the building industry. 
Too often dealers and jobbers stock certain 
products and then, before they have moved 
their stocks, find they are out-of-date be- 
cause “something different” has come on the 
market. ° 

On the other hand, we do believe that the 
successful manufacturers, jobbers and dealers 
are those who keep everlastingly at it, trying 
to better their products and methods of dis- 
tribution and service. When standard prod- 
ucts can be improved, and if those improve- 
ments are practical, they should be made. 
Consequently, we have been studying frames 
for years and the Airtite frame is the prac- 
tical result of our engineers’ studies and ex- 
periments to provide a window frame that 
would meet the requirements of present-day 
insulation standards. It is said that 25 per- 
cent of the heat loss or infiltration is at the 
doors and windows. This is in addition to 
the 25 percent loss through the glass. 


The Long-Bell Airtite frame has the fol- 
lewing new features: 

Beginning with the drip cap, the bottom is 
rabbeted so that it makes a weather-proof 
joint with the head casing. Next, the blind 
stops are worked with a wedge shaped tongue 
on both sides—one tongue fits into a wedge 
shaped groove in the edge of the jamb—the 


other into a wedge shaped groove in the 
back of the casings. 

The bottom edge of the head casing has a 
similar groove running its full length and 
then the side casing has wedge shaped 
tongues on the ends, thus making a weather- 
proof joint where they join with the head 


‘casing. 


The outside shoulder on the Sill is a full 
one-quarter of an inch deep, which permits 
an absolute weather-proof joint with the 
storm sash. The sill is double horned for the 
blind stop, the inside horn extending 2% 
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inches beyond the back of the jamb. This 
construction feature provides a weatherproof 
joint for the outside casing. 

By molding the face of the sill, the manu- 
facturer has maintained the same thickness 
ait both shoulders; therefore, to make a tight 
fit where the sill goes into the dado in the 
jamb, the bottom of the sill is molded in 
such a manner as to make both top and bot- 
tom lines parallel. This assures a tight joint 
along the entire width of the jamb. 

Other Long-Bell frame features incorporated 
in the Airtite frame, are described by Mr. 
Kemp as follows: 

Kiln-dried Douglas fir and heartwood 
throughout. This mature wood is claimed 
to be the most durable, and when frames are 
made with it, and properly constructed, they 
should last the life of the building. 

The standard Airtite frame is made with 
all exposed parts of vertical grain Douglas 
fir. This assures free-running sash and sat- 
isfactory paint jobs. 


The Airtite is a K.D. frame, consisting of 
seven units and is put up in two metal banded 
bundles. “As we see it,” says Mr. Kemp, 
“this new frame has two very important fea- 
tures. One, it is weather-proof; the other is 
the ease and speed with which it can be 
assembled. Many actual tests show that this 
frame can be assembled on the job in less than 
10 minutes. Every member of this frame inter- 
locks with another and there is only one way 
that it can be assembled. There is no chance 
to go wrong.” 


Just So 
“Napoleon was considered equal to 40,000 
men.” 
“With himself and another guy he had an 
army, hey?” 


“Let’s Beautify Our City” Said With Wood 


(Continued from Front Page) 
visitors, many of them from a distance, and 
has even attained the crowning glory of appear- 
ing in the movies. In creating the “garden of 
wood” many thousands of pieces have been 


used, all being first sawed out and then whit- 
tled into shape with an ordinary jackknife and 
painted or enameled as the case might be. Mr. 
Hazell’s leisure hours for some years have been 
spent in creating this miniature estate, all within 


the limits of his own front yard. The story 
of this unusual example of hand craftsmanship in 
wood is interestingly told in verse, specially for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by Mr. Hazell as 
follows : 


“In My Little Garden of Wood I Spend My Leisure Time” 





In my thirteen feet of garden, 

I spend my leisure time; 

To see our city get full of weeds, 
It surely is a crime. 


So. my back I bent with full intent, 
To rout the whole darned lot. 
Although the space is very small 

I tried a beauty spot. 


I imitated brickwork 

Along the veranda too, 

And a driveway leading to the home 
Which I’ve named “Hazel View.” 


With ornamental flowerbeds 
And trees of various shape, 
And white posts on each side 
From the gardens to the gate. 


The flowerbed in the center 

Is the Eastern Star you see, 
Where the Master of all gardeners 
Was born for you and me. 


On the straight staff of uprightness, 
Along with the rest, 

A caterpillar you will see 

The gardener’s deadly pest. 


The golden globe denotes the earth, 
Also the “Light of Day,” 

The butterflies show gaiety— 

All gardens should be gay. 


On the latticework in baskets 
Are cut flowers we love so dear. 


In spring, summer, autumn, winter, 
The seasons of the year. 


There’s the carrot, onion, parsnip, 
Potato and the beet, 

Plum, pear, banana, apple, 

All good things we should eat. 


There’s the bird coop in the corner, 
Where the tired birds can flop, 

As we all love the songbird, 

The canary is on top. 


Below you see the sparrow, 

Up early without doubt, 

And as he’s caught the morning worm, 
I must not leave him out. 


There are eight flags on the building, 
You see I have arrayed, 

As I’ve been eight years in Canada, 
One for each I’ve made. 


There’s the Red Cross for “the Missis,”’ 
And six litle ones you'll see. 

As I sail for work within twelve hours, 
The “Blue Peter” stands for me. 


Someone kept pulling plants out, 
Which don’t do them any good. 
So determined to have a garden, 
I made them all of wood. 


Now, I love my little garden, 

With its wooden flowers and trees, 
And over all the Union Jack 

Is waving in the breeze. 





A stone lies at the entrance, 
And written on thereto, 

Is “Beautify Winnipeg,” 
Which I started in to do. 


So let’s beautify our city, 

With what energy we've got, 

Growing real or making wooden flowers, 
For your little garden lot. 


For I’m laboring thirteen hours a night, 
At entirely different work, 

But to make our city picturesque, 

I thought I wouldn’t shirk. 


Now there’s not another like it, 
Original and small in size, 

I entered it in the garden show, 
But never clicked a prize. 


O? course, I couldn’t expect to, 
And no reason why I should, 

For they were judging real flowers, 
And mine are made of wood. 


More than a thousand pieces, 

Of wood and wire you'll see. 

With my knife, brush and enamels, 
Realistic as can be. 


But to make sufficient flowers, 

To construct a garden gay, 

You must be prepared to sacrifice. 
An hour or two each day. 


I’ve had heaps of testimonials, 
From north, south, east, and west, 


But the little wooden garden 
They all admire the best. 


It’s been shown in the movies, 
And had write-ups galore, 

In Winnipeg and Toronto, 
And several places more. 


It’s been photographed quite a number 
Of times as you will see, 

For California, Duluth, Chicago, 
Halifax and Tennessee. 


For Saskatchewan, England, Scotland, 
Ontario, and B. C, 

It’s caused quite a sensation, 

For my neighbors and for me. 


And visitors to our city, 

Have sure made quite a fuss, 
Besides the throngs of people, 
A big sightseeing bus. 


In wintertime when snow has spread 
Its carpet all around, 

And I have lots of flowers outside, 
No others can be found. 


And I’m altering the seasons, 
For amid winter's gloom, 
I look out oh my garden, 
And see tulips all in bloom. 


This year, I'll add some goldfish, 
And a roof garden complete, 

To my little wooden garden at 
“Three-O-Nine” Victor Street, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasurneton, D. C., March 3.—Following is the National Lumber M anufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Feb. 22, 1930, and i 


eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden- 
tical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: 


ONE WEEE 





Percent 


. Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association...........seeeeee- 136 59,500,000 96 58,695,000 102 62,916,000 101 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 115 115,606,000 99 106,310,000 90 105,696,000 84 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 60 27,937,000 94 32,725,000 83 32,439,000 78 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 4,128,000 57 13,061,000 80 13,978,000 62 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 1,932,000 121 3,865,000 92 3,176,000 116 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 2,526,000 81 1,638,000 80 1,082,000 70 
North Carolina Pine Association............+. 44 5,947,000 94 4,217,000 85 3,715,000 56 
California Redwood Association............+- 14 7,683,000 103 _ 7,331,000 108 7,056,000 96 
NE CS ods auc bgewedeceeee 417 225,259,000 96 227,842,000 91 230,058,000 85 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 181 29,646,000 87 29,010,000 88 30,130,000 84 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 22 7,301,000 96 3,355,000 4 4,709,000 89 
Total hardwoods .........cccecceccccececes 203 36,947,000 89 32,365,000 85 34,839,000 85 
ee cae ke dyecanearheens Suikon eee 598 262,206,000 95 260,207,000 90 264,897,000 85 
EIGHT WEEKS No. of 
Softwoods: Reports 
Southern Pine Association..............eee0- 1,045 435,411,000 89 400,134,000 87 438,228,000 89 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 920 728,273,000 87 737,154,000 87 741,377,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 467 175,053,000 87 215,773,000 79 231,711,000 82 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 200 48,310,000 46 136,347,000 75 138,811,000 73 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 69 14,407,000 53 35,063,000 75 31,592,000 58 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 218 30,857,000 97 13,852,000 68 16,321,000 65 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 328 42,235,000 87 34,596,000 80 30,478,000 81 
California Redwood Association............6. 109 53,404,000 119 43,988,000 99 52,115,000 103 
Total softwoods ..........sseceecccececeeee 3,356 1,527,950,000 86 1,616,907,000 “84 1,680,633,000 80 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 1,496 220,033,000 82 208,841,000 77 219,914,000 76 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 218 64,982,000 94 34,467,000 68 33,484,000 72 
Total hardwoods ..........csceceeceeceecee 1,714 285,015,000 34 243,308,000 76 253,398,000 76 
EN a sGhstansevessiehindardesedus 4,852 1,812,965,000 86 1,860,215,000 83 1,934,031,000 80 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuincTon, D. C,, 


March 3.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 


stock footage Feb. 22, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stock: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


: Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
116 805,011,000 187,299,000 23 
140 1,301,963,000 475,377,000 37 
75 1,176,060,000 133, 068. 000 11 
8 222,473,000 14 ,098,000 6 
180 967,967,000 237, 668,000 25 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, La., March 3.—For the week 
ended Feb. 22, Saturday, 146 mills of total 
capacity of 168% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 
31, 1929), report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst BAT Ave. Prod. qutpat 
VEE, 3 VPB.ce cee ),862, 879 
MOGBRE scccics aes 63, 374,807 89. 43 or 
Shipments* . 2,946 61,866,000 87.30 97.62 
Orders— 


Received* ‘ 65,688,000 
On hand end 

weekft ..... 10,295 216,195,000 
*Orders were 106.18 percent of shioments. 
7Carload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 146 mills showed 
an increase of 1.80 percent, or 3,822,000 feet 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., March 3.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended Feb. 22: 


. 3,128 92.70 103.65 





Percent 
of Ca- 

Hardwoods— j Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 62 units*..13,028,000 210,000 100 
Actual production ..10,447,000 168,000 80 
RPC 5,594,000 90,000 43 
Orders receivedt .... 7,046,000 114,000 54 
Orders on hand..... ff, 6k | ee 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 84 units*..17,617,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,246,000 39,000 18 
Shipmentst ....:... 1,954,000 23,000 11 
Orders received?.... 1; 295, 000 15,000 7 
Orders on hand..... 10, 922, PS a aes 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35, 000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

tLumber fabricated at,mill and used in con- 


struction work is Included. in total orders and 
shipments. 








West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 1.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Feb. 15: 














Washington’ British 
and Oregon Columbia 
98 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
Caligeemia . .cccicccs 71,076,599 1,154,568 
Atlantic Coast ....157,538,654 12,831,930 
Miscellaneous ..... 4,621,598 3,244,000 
SE: whewwrsiee Gwe 233,236,851 17,230,498 
Orders received— 
Cadifornia ...ccecc. 15,026,957 1,169,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 18,540,222 5,805,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 325,500 300,000 
 wtapededeee 33,892,679 7,274,000 
Cancellations— 
ee Tee 1,083,809  ...... 
Atlantic Coast .... 692,718 33,000 
ee eee re 75,000 
SEE wabwonkaees 1,776,527 108,000 
Shipments— 
eee ere... -.. apasee 
Atlantic Coast .... 39,030,175 2,414,247 
Miscellaneous ..... 34,500 ,000 
GE Gunter ssiaweon 51,758,654 2,487,247 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
CONNER. bic wicses 72,325,768 2,323,568 
Atlantic Coast ....136,355,983 16,189,683 
Miscellaneous ..... 4,912,598 3,396,000 
WEE ededneceea 213,594,349 21,909,251 
Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 
DE “.cateneoakesevoree 250,467,349 
Orders received ........0.¢ 41,166,679 
CD “6 cos cc tceecs 1,884,527 
FOES EE? 54,245,901 
Unfilled end of week...... 235,503,600 


Harvard Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
90.6 for the week ended Feb. 26, 1930, from 
91.3 for the week ended Feb. 19, 1930. 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CALir., March 1.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 14 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Feb. 22: 


Redwood White- 
Percentof wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ..... 7,683,000 100 1,477,000 
Shipments ..... 7,331,000 96 1,634,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 7,056,000 92 1,785,000 
On hand......'. 34,094,000 6,834,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 2,741,000 824,000 
Southern California*....... 1,980,000 "737, 000 
DO rarer 48,000 60,000 
DEE cece nanceneeeseees 2,090,000 2,763,000 
PEE: ave0e te ene canwaans 472,000 672,000 

7,331,000 7,056,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, Ore., March 5.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended March 1: 


Total number of mills reporting, 77: 


Actual production for week....... 30,596,000 
EE cerca cobb e066 se Obed wR 33,889,000 
ee SUN an cwvccccadéeseece 39,479,000 
Report for 60 mills: 
Operating capacity ......cccccees 54,693,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 26,672,000 
Actual production for week....... 30,086,000 
Report for 75 mills: 
Average production ............+. 28,384,000 
Re GEE one ts cceectcneoense 138, 580,000 
Stocks on hand March 1.......... 1,126,284,000 
Identical mills reporting, 60: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ............ 54,693,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 26,672,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Mar. 1, 1930 Mar. 2, 1929 


Actual prod. for week.30,086,000 33,062,000 
WPPUOMED occ ccctcccccent ,342,000 40,048,000 
Orders received ........ 38,906,000 47,864,000 
Identical mills reporting, 36: 

Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.... 23,229,000 


Week ended Week ended 

Mar. 1, 1930 Mar. 2, 1929 

Unfilled orders ........ 123,422,000 140,166,000 
Gross stock on hand...926,683,000 814,966,000 
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Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsuxosH, Wis., March 3.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
reports as follows January production and shipments, and stocks of Feb. 1: 


Statistics for January, 1930 


Unsold 

Production Shipments Feb. 1 
ABH .cccccccee 544,000 201,000 4,377,000 
Basswood ‘ at yt eat yet 29,010,000 
my dunwhamen 12,576,000 5,741,000 66,245,000 
Elm ...--ereee 2,366,000 1,378,000 14,754,000 
Maple ..------ 14,681,000 7,276,000 63,695,000 
GA coccvveses 70,000 78,000 1,769,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 1,879,000 445,000 cpewee 





Total hrdwd.35,381,000 17,119,000 179,850,000 
Hemlock, 1&2”.13,383,000 7,860,000 115,969,000 


Grand totals.48,764,000 24,979,000 295,819,000 





Unsold Stock Feb. 1, 1930 (29 Firms) 
Hardwood— 


DE. wndsetiwtetnenee au 113,973,000 
ns Cee 65,877,000 
Total hardwood ............... 179,850,000 
Hemlock 1&2-inch— 
vee be tesee.o% Cewwrees 49,266,000 
OE 5 cae dare nneusces 66,703,000 
Pear 115,969,000 
RI CE fg os g Sao eid wien eo te 295,819,000 


The figures for twelve months, Feb. 1, 1929,to Jan. 31, 1930, make the following percentages 
of those for the corresponding period of 1928-1929: Production—All hardwoods, 91; hemlock, 
79; all woods, 87. Shipments—All hardwoods, 85; hemlock, 73; all woods, 81. 


Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand Feb. 1, as Reported by 29 Pirms 


























Rock ELM— 
Dry Green 
oo ee ee 23,000 132,000 
DE et ORs tbe cde Goa weed 59,000 334,000 
Bh. O ONS 6b 'c-bd 60684 aad 477,000 265,000 
oe 2 le ee 234,000 196,000 
793,000 927,000 

Sort ELM— 
a) Sa eee 1,910,000 774,000 
2566 @ dad's wale amit 1,013,000 357,000 
TE a 2,702,000 1,267,000 
es ee eee 2,142,000 889,000 
eee 825,000 1,155,000 

8,592,000 4,442,000 
BircH— 
Me cada Rehin sem amen wad t 5,551,000 3,658,000 
0 Se ere 4,665,000 1,880,000 
Pe eS ch winacen os fed 10,304,000 5,008,000 
Be. NG 66 Son tle'no 0050 6,691,000 5,241,000 
Se a bs cis vine 6 06-6 11,384,000 8,508,000 
Nos, 1&2 fact. strips..... 326,000 119,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’..... 551,000 1,002,000 
4 > EA ae ear 527,000 201,000 
ee ee Fre 301,000 328,000 

40,300,000 25,945,000 
OaK— 
EE 2h ban eke wine wane mee 180,000 38,000 
ee are 123,000 25,000 
PO SE ewe cicacndscces 385,000 50,000 
ee We nits a teeerteoacs 366,000 40,000 
. f° Saar ree eee 383,000 90,000 
INO. F & DOtter. 0k cccccces 44,000 45,000 

1,481,000 288,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on Hand Feb. 1, 1930, by Grades (29 Firms) 


H— 
- Dry Green 
WAS .cccsreoves ry ee 700,000 143,000 
Pe J .ecrordb nner vees 484,000 86,000 
ae © COUR. 2400008 bees nes 878,000 243,000 
eS Si cncnkedea trans 765,000 235,000 
ie Mas ts ee bee we ene s 461,000 305,000 
Ma. BS B& BOGGR. ocvcceveae 61,000 16,000 
3,349,000 1,028,000 
BasswooD— 
Met BOOT cc ccecccvenses 203,000 186,000 
RR Sere «+--+ 2,743,000 1,459,000 
OES. cvs vive eseeeeeses 2,114,000 78,000 
S FO eer 4,127,000 1,899,000 
2 Se Oe rcvdneecae vis 5,246,000 3,019,000 
No ttc cee ekkaewendh 4,807,000 2,099,000 
ON a ae 209,000 121,000 
19,449,000 9,561,000 
HarRD MAPLE— 
O° PR er 3,326,000 1,773,000 
ee ee 2,485,000 1,050,000 
Pe. 2 OBR scveccecerancens 5,569,000 2,346,000 
SS oO aa 4,224,000 2,293,000 
SS a ere ee 11,918,000 6,460,000 
Flooring stock ......cee- 10,240,000 8,084,000 
Nos. 1 and 2 com........ | wipes 
37,891,000 22,506,000 
Sorr MAPLE— 
. eer rer 268,000 179,000 
De ~ccteetsedwae sen 136,000 119,000 
ae ee es 539,000 397,000 
ee ee eee rere 881,000 404,000 
Oe ee ere re 268,000 49,000 
ee yee 26,000 32,000 
2,118,000 1,180,000 
er ree See ee er eee ee 
Oc ce nced ead ehe ee eee deed eases 
Aa gla dre Selon aki id we bis ee erek bo DA WEA ew en 
re oe a eer 
7S err ee ae eee 
Mill run 


Feb. 1—Unsold Hardwoods—28 Same Firmeg 
r 1930 \ cr 1929 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash .. 3,349,000 1,028,000 2,884,000 769,000 
Bass .19,449,000 9,561,000 10,319,000 8,675,000 
eo - 40,040,000 25,945,000 26,992,000 19,236,000 
m— 
Rock 793,000 927,000 1,673,000 1,199,000 
Soft 8,592,000 4,442,000 5,394,000 4,692,000 
Maple — 
Hard 37,759,000 22,506,000 19,793,000 20,964,000 
Soft 2,118,000 1,180,000 1,443,000 1,762,000 
Oak .. 1,481,000 288,000 634,000 170,000 


113,581,000 65,877,000 69,132,000 57,467,000 





~ 





1x4-inch and wider 2x4-inch and wider 














Dry Green Dry Green 
.- 1,129,000 1,398,000 10,315,000 11,258,000 
- 1,574,000 2,513,000 9,333,000 12,813,000 
.+ 1,742,000 2,559,000 8,970,000 13,891,000 
. 2,215,000 2,955,000 9,954,000 14,132,000 
oe 504,000 447,000 3,199,000 4,588,000 
112,000 95,000 219,000 54,000 
7,276,000 9,967,000 41,990,000 56,736,000 

Feb. 1—Unsold Hemlock—27 Identical Firms 
-¢ 1930. ~\¢ 1929 ~ 

1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 


No, 1.. 2,465,000 21,037,000 2,083,000 14,385,000 
Merch.. 4,017,000 21,334,000 4,009,000 17,017,000 
No. 2.. 4,166,000 22,308,000 2,991,000 14,668,000 
No. 3.. 5,083,000 23,549,000 4,425,000 19,947,000 
No. 4.. 951,000 7,787,000 1,296,000 8,659,000 
Millrun 207,000 273,000 477,000 390,000 





16,889,000 96,288,000 15,281,000 75,066,000 





North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, VA., March 3.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and nine- 
teen mills for the week ended Feb. 22: 


Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 


Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ..16,800,000 “2 ee én 
Actual ....10,743,000 64 ~ 

Shipments .. 8,566,000 51 80 a 

Orderst ..... 7,026,000 42 66 82 

Unfilled 


orders ....75,819,000 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


tAverage of orders per mill this week 
amounted to 60,569 feet; preceding week’s 
average was 71,235 feet. 


California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 3.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-three mills: 

Percent 
Percent of same 


of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 


Por week ended Feb. 22: 
Production ..... ‘ 8,204,000 


Shipments ....... "* 49,794,000 241.2 12: 
Orders .............19,917,000 348.7 .... 
Stocks ......... : 2 °673,706,000 .... 114.8 
For Jan. 1 to Feb. 22: 

Produétion ........ 54,183,000 .... 49.0 
Shipments ........-. 143,079,000 264.1 74.0 
rh 144,710,000 267.1 3.8 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 5.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 214 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended March 1 gave 
these figures : 

Production. ..173,989,000 
Shipments ..158,894,000 8.68 under production 
Ce axewex 151,175,000 13.11 under production 

A group of 299 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity .293,587,000 
Average weekly cut for nine weeks— 


DY Sets coe es bed e ane ewe wate 204,892,000 
BP exh ccctkate ceniebhecae kas vee 154,544,000 
Actual cut week ended March 1..... 196,860,000 


A group of 212 mills, whose production for 
the week ended March 1 was 173,903,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
a 68,743,000 65,573,000 204,328,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 50,748,000 39,598,000 236,002,000 
Export . 26,878,000 33,522,000 178,290,000 
eS eee 12,406,000 13,606,090 - sevesds ° 





158,775,000 151,099,000 618,620,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 

Week Average Average 

ended March first nine first nine 

1,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 

Production ..163,431,000 130,476,000 146,782,000 
Shipments ..151,420,000 129,910,000 143,418,000 
Ce sevens 143,884,000 130,380,000 159,306,000 





e = _ e - 
Big Saving in Kiln Drying 

WasHIncton, D. C., March 3.—Govern- 
ment engineers show that southern softwood 
mills can save $5 to $7 a thousand board feet 
by reducing kiln degrade. Most softwood 
mills can save several dollars a thousand feet 
merely through improved practice, although a 
full saving may require some remodeling of 
kilns. This information, which is available 
free to both the kiln operator and the mill ex- 
ecutive, is given in a new pamphlet entitled 
“The Kiln Drying of Southern Yellow Pine 
Lumber.” The pamphlet outlines drying 
gama and their remedies clearly and in de- 
tail. 

The principal investigative work upon 
which the pamphlet is based was done in the 
southern yellow pine region and the pamphlet 
naturally features southern yellow pine. The 
general principles of practice, however, apply 
to all softwood regions, North, East, South 
and West. 

The Forest Products Laboratory, - Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, carried 
out the investigative work, with the coopera- 
tion of the industry, and prepared the pamphlet. 
The Department of Agriculture is publishing 
the report as Technical Bulletin 165. 

The attention of lumbermen is called to a 
recent change in method of distributing De- 
partment of Agriculture technical publications. 
Return requests for a forthcoming publication, 
all made out, are mailed to individuals and 
companies. All that the recipients have to 
do to get the bulletin is to return the request 
slip. No person is assured of receiving a free 
copy unless he requests it in this way. Re- 
quests for copies by letter are filled only so 
long as the available supply lasts. 

Request slips for the “Kiln Drying of South- 
ern Yellow Pine Lumber” were sent out some 
time ago, and copies will be printed in propor- 
tion to slips returned. Persons interested in 
obtaining this practical publication without 
charge should return the slips sent them at 
once, or write to the Office of Information, 





So Ir Gores 
“That boy of yours is up all night.” 
“Yes, he is squandering my daylight sav- 
ings.” " ' 
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Latest TX Booklet Is in Great Demand 


(Continued from Page 35) 


and stone. They are easier to move, easier 
and less expensive to repair. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is taking the matter up with Mr. Moore 
through its New York office. 


*> * * 
Houses of Wood Win Prizes 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 5.—In the 
“Honor Awards” architectural contest, con- 
ducted within a 30-mile radius of Minneapolis 
(not including the city of St. Paul) by the Min- 
nesota chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, the two and only honor awards in 
the residential group went to lumber construc- 
tion. 

The home of Allyn K. Ford, Lake of the 
Isles Boulevard, Minneapolis, was winner in the 
“large residence type.” This is a two-story 
frame house, 80x30 feet, with a 60x20 foot wing. 
The roof is of 20-inch heavy shingles. The 
floors are hardwood and several rooms are 
beautifully paneled in wood. 

Clarence Wilson Brazer, of New York, and 
A. R. Van Dyck, of Minneapolis, were the 
architects. Prior to the construction of the 
house Mr. VanDyck told a representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion that the home would probably cost $40,000 
and that he was determined to insist upon 
American standard lumber in his specifications. 

The winning design in the “small residence 
type” is that of Rollin C. Chapin, both architect 
and owner. This home is located on Knewood 
Parkway, Minneapolis. It is of frame construc- 
tion, with wood shingle exterior, and knotty 
pine is used with fine effect in some of the 
rooms, 

The wide range of building types in the con- 
test made it impossible for the jury to award 
the intended grand prize. They held that the 
winners in each class should not be compelled 
to compete with those of distinctly different 
types. In order to meet this contingency an 
exhibition is planned of the buildings receiving 
honorable awards. It will be open to the public. 

Only buildings erected since January, 1925, 
were eligible for the contest and while prelimi- 
nary judgment was based on photographs and 
the plans submitted, the final awards were made 
only after a thorough inspection of the actual 
buildings. 

** * 


Wood in Aircraft Construction 


St. Louis, Mo., March 4.—The International 
Aircraft Exposition recently staged here was 
unquestionably the greatest ever held in this 
country. It convinced even the skeptical that 
travel by air is now an accepted means of trans- 
port for passengers, mail and express wherever 
a premium on speed is demanded, and satisfied 
lumber manufacturers that lumber is a vital 
necessity in aircraft construction. 

A representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association who visited the ex- 
position found full wood wings used by some 
of the largest companies, the higher priced 
planes generally having a plywood fuselage 
flashing. 

It has been suggested in this connection that 
wooden fuselage might be made by specialized 
firms, perhaps even lumber companies them- 
selves, and sold wholesale to aircraft manufac- 
turers, much as automobile bodies are made 
today by concerns specializing in that work. It 
was pointed out that many of the smaller manu- 
facturers of aircraft would probably welcome 
such relief from the details of one of their many 
problems. 

The beauty and elegance of fittings in some of 
the de luxe models would satisfy an ultra fas- 
tidious taste. Safety features to reduce the 
hazards of the air were much in evidence. 

Wood appears the major material for com- 
mercial plane propellers, possessing among other 


advantages that of lightness, cheapness and a 
better ability to resist vibration stresses. In 
wings, especially on the small planes, wood pos- 
sesses a definite advantage. It is relatively 
easier to fabricate than other materials, weighs 
less and has a longer life. It is easier to repair, 
and probably possesses a greater amount of 
flexibility and rigidity. 

The Austin Company presented an exhibit of 
airport planning and construction. The Lamella 
Corporation showed its type of construction for 
hangars. Some of the new ships indicated that 


the present size of hangars will soon become jn- 
adequate. 

The American Eagle Aircraft Corporation, of 
Kansas City, one of the exhibitors, has done 
considerable missionary work in promoting and 
organizing airports and is using “Airplane 
Hangar Construction,” published by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as a 
manual in its work. This company’s representa- 
tive, H. H. Bowman, praised this booklet highly, 
declaring it to be a constructive help to the 
whole aircraft industry. 


Or Course 


“Aw, these long skirts look so prudish.” 
’ . * *. , 
“Aw, well, girlie, you can swish ’em around,” 


Production Changes Over Nine Years 


Below is reproduced 
in part a table compiled 
by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion from Government 
reports, to show changes 
in production, by region 
and by species, from 
1919 to 1928, inclusive, 
in the United States and 
Canada. The regions 
in the United States 
are shown on the 
map. Taking the 1919 
footage in each case as 
100 percent, the produc- 
tion for other years is 
given as a percentage of 
1919. Regional totals 
are shown in boldface 
type. Detailed figures 
follow : 


BY REGIONS— 
United States 


Million 
eet ——————__ 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1928 


PEGPEMOOEE sc vccccvccrcccecceoses 2,584 85 
EMO BERTON. 2 ccccccccetvcceosess 2,692 89 
PE sniuwadrereeneeuseesqre ,0 91 
North Carolina Pine.........0.0- 3,374 85 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama....... 3,850 83 
Miss., La., Ark., Okla., Tex...... 8,854 94 
Total southern pine region..... 12,704 90 
Poe”) a, | i 7,539 117 
Demsaem FORGO. occ cesccivccese 1,279 118 
Rocky Mountain and Prairie..... 1,363 129 
Total eastern and southern....24,436 39 
Total western States.......... 10,116 119 
Total United States........... 34,552 98 
Canada— 
Se ee ee ey ee . 2,557 106 
WEE. cdackechaneeseeetos vane ,262 129 
See GE. .cccccsccecccess 3,819 113 
Total U. S. and Canada........ 38,371 99 
BY SPECIES— 
Softwoods— 


United States— 
East and South— 


EO on Sescccaeececees 13,063 85 
Northern white pine............-. 1,424 71 
CE cc nceckec ss wetceoeerenes 656 95 
Tinmterm BOUIOGE ovccscccccccccs 1,412 90 
Total (including other)........ 17,122 84 
West— 
OM Sunt kde a ap ow aleee eee 5,902 118 
ae ak b aia dk hee one 343 170 
ee ES de cecccee toenes 6,990 117 
West and California pines....... 1,755 130 
DEED 6. 6a6eedec hee neesene’ 300 161 
BET DENS cccessccvcvesoeccvess 134 109 
Total pine region............. . 2,189° 133 
pn Ee ere ee ee - 410 116 
Total western softwoods....... 10,285 120 
Total U. S. softwoods......... ’ 98 
Canada— 
TSE. GOCEWOOGES «ccc cccccccces 2,372 101 
Western softwoods ........e.ee+. 1,262 129 
RE TS Se 3,634 110 
U. S. and Canada— 
Eastern softwoods ........ssee0+. 19,494 86 
Western softwoods.............. 11,547 121 
Grand total softwoods......... 31,041 99 
Hardwoods— 
United States— ; 
GE cond soe rd altteebds redveeeteves 2,708 92 
OO err eee bavdwoeus i 851 100 
SE en aCeorneeeeEnetececoverse 375 108 
BED ccavéenednGesbebbhes teoress 857 102 
Total (including other)........ 7,146 98 
Canada— 
otal hardwoods ............. 186 135 
U. S. & Canada— 
Total hardwoods ........ sstos Ee 








Percentage of 1919 


82 101 101 109 106 112 s 
80 84 93 90 94 84 %T6 74 14,490 
81 116 142 134 148 157 152 155 17,937 


80 95 111 107 114 111 104 #104 32,427 
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Old Lumber Company Changes Name 


SpoKANE, WASH., March 1—A few weeks 
ago announcement was made of the change in 
name of the Duffy-Hamacher Lumber Co. to 
the Duffy Lumber Co. This is in reality a 
change in name to correspond with a change, 
which in fact took place several months before, 
when Ed Hamacher left the company on May 
1, 1929, to organize the Hamacher Pole & 
Lumber Co. and engage in the production of 
cedar poles. 

The Duffy Lumber Co. is now a father and 
son organization, with George W. Duffy presi- 
dent and treasurer and his son, Willard Duffy, 
vice president and secretary. 

George W. Duffy is a lumberman with a 
wide circle of friends, both in the trade and 
in his own local community. He is, and for 
many years has been, an active citizen of Spo- 
kane. He is president of the Hoo-Hoo Club; 
is a member of the committee of twenty-one 
in charge of the Community Chest of Spokane; 
is an interested member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a worker in its activities; is a 
member of the Prosperity Club, and also of 
the Spokane City Club. 

It is quite an honor to be at the head of 
local organizations like the Spokane Hoo-Hoo 
Club. This club has won the Hoo-Hoo cup 
two years in succession for making the record 
of doing the most useful work of any Hoo-Hoo 
Club in the world. It is already setting a record 
this year, which will probably result in winning 
the cup for the third time. One of the most 
recent activities of the club was that of staging 
Lumber Week in Spokane, Feb. 18 to 22. 

In his own home town Mr. Duffy is recog- 
nized as a sound business man, and has been 
a successful lumberman over a long period of 
years. He is leaving shortly for his annual 
business trip into parts of the buying territory, 
and before returning home will attend the an- 
nual convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 

George W. Duffy was born in Darlington, 
Wis., in 1879. Graduating from high school 
there, he taught school for two terms, and then 
enlisted in the Spanish-American War. Fol- 
lowing the war he attended Bryant & Stratton’s 
Business College, in Chicago. After receiving 
a good business education he launched into the 
retail lumber business in Iowa. A few years 
later, in 1903, he went to the Pacific coast, and 
at Everett, Wash., entered the employ of the 
Wheelahan-Weidauer Sash & Door Co., and 
was with that manufacturing concern until June, 
1905, when he came to Spokane. He has re- 
mained here ever since and has been continu- 
ously in the lumber business during that period. 
For a time he devoted his attention to the re- 
tail lumber business, and later to the wholesale 
department of the business. 

In addition to their son, Willard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Duffy have two sons, Roy and Ray, twins. 

Willard Duffy, who upon the retirement of 
Mr. Hamacher from the organization assumed 
the office of vice president and secretary, has 
been associated with the company for the past 
three and a half years, following his graduation 
from Washington State College. For five years 
prior to his joining the company forces he had 
lumber training, both in the manufacturing and 
retailing ends of the business. Willard was 
born in Iowa, but the family moved to Spokane 
when he was but two years old, so for this 
city he has all the loyalty of a native son. 

Spokane is known as the Capitol of the In- 
land Empire, that vast stretch of territory be- 
tween the Cascade Range and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, including eastern Washington, northern 
Idaho, western Montana and eastern Oregon. 
The Inland Empire has many diversified activi- 
ties, principally lumbering, mining and agri- 
culture. 

In lumber manufacturing here the principal 
species are Pondosa pine, Idaho white pine, 
and fir and larch. 

When a business in a legitimate field fur- 


nishes a real service on an equitable basis, that 
business will succeed and prosper. The Duffy 
Lumber Co. and its predecessor, the Duffy- 
Hamacher Lumber Co., has been a successful 
business since the beginning and has shown a 
steady and material growth throughout that 
time. 

This business has been built up largely on 
personal service and friendly interest in the 
firm’s customers and connections. It is simply 
the old story of a desire to serve, and an in- 
telligent application of those principles of busi- 
ness, which mean building on a firm foundation. 














GEO. W. DUFFY 
Spokane, Wash.: 


President and 
Treasurer 


WILLARD DUFFY, 
Spokane, Wash.; 


Vice President and 
Secretary 


The business of a distributer conducted on this 
program becomes an asset, both to the pro- 
ducer and the purchaser. The result is profit 
for all concerned. 


Among its connections, the Duffy Lumber 
Co. is exclusive sales agent for the Hot Springs 
Lumber Co., Hot Springs, Mont., manufactur- 
ers of high-altitude, soft-textured Pondosa 
pine. Duffy Lumber Co. also has the exclusive 
sales of the Arthur Farrish Lumber Co., Asotin, 
Wash. This is another mill with a good rec- 
ord, and its production includes Pondosa pine, 
white fir, and fir and larch. The Arthur Far- 
rish Lumber Co. is operating in the same tim- 
ber belt as the eastern Oregon mills of La 
Grande & Baker. The timber in this belt is 
favorably known to the trade for its soft tex- 
ture. Stocks of lumber in shipping condition 
are available at the present time from both of 
these mills, 


The company also has connections manufac- 
turing Idaho white pine, and is a considerable 
shipper of this meritorious product. 


Spokane is recognized as the distributing 
center for the products of the Inland Empire, 
and producers, as well as buyers, make use of 
the facilities of the recognized distributers in 
this city. 

The Duffys, father and son, are not inter- 
ested in selling a customer once—they do not 
know how to do business on that basis. Their 
object in life is to build up, as they have done 
in the past, a host of satisfied customers, whose 
numbers grow from year to year, and which 
constitutes that invaluable asset known as 
“good will.” They have given their family 
name to their business, and they aim to protect 
the honor of this business as the honor of their 
name, and to live up to the ethics of a business 
of which they are, and may be, proud. 


Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 3, 1930. 


HIGH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: As a rule we feel at the end of 
each year that business will be better after 
the first. At the end of the year inventories 
are taken and statements are made, and this, 
in addition to the Christmas season, slows up 
the industrial wheels. But we all feel that we 
will take a new start early in January. 

This year, however, we notice all the proph- 
ets, who dared to venture upon such thin ice 
away out ahead of them, put the improve- 
ment up to March 1, and then for a little mar- 
gin of safety they added “or not later than 
April 1.” But they were more or less unani- 
mous in this, particularly for lumber. 

Personally, we have felt inclined to agree 
with this, but up to this writing we do not 
see a single ray to brighten the horizon. 

We have a lot of lumber to move and have 
been declining offers until it is becoming mo- 
notonous. Meantime, our bank balance dwin- 
dles and our banker complains. 

We enclose our list. Can you send us any 
orders on the basis of this list subject to 5 
percent to you? Let us know what you think 
of conditions and what revision, if any, we 
will have to make from this list to get the 
business. Yours truly, 

J. T. GREEN LUMBER Co. 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 5, 1930. 
J. T. GREEN LUMBER Co., Jackson, Miss. 


Gentlemen: We enjoyed your letter of the 
3rd. You asked us some mighty big questions 
to answer all in one letter. 

That there has been an over-production of 
lumber, we are all agreed. This condition has 
been aggravated during the last six months by 
an over-production or a cessation of buying, 
in the industries into which lumber goes. Peo- 
ple seem to be bought up on houses and all the 
things that go into houses. We have reached 
the saturation point in several industries; all 
at once, and outstanding in this respect are 


automobiles and radios. Next are furniture 
and oak flooring. 

When all the factories that make just these 
four commodities are running to capacity they 
can produce more than double the normal con- 
suming capacity of the domestic and export 
markets combined. 

So over-production ramified through all in- 
dustry naturally brings us to places of stag- 
nation when we must stop and let the ware- 
houses* be relieved. This can’t be done by 
March 1. Really, if the industries could all 
stay shut down for six months, while surplus 
and warehouse stocks were being worked off, 
it would be a great boon to business as a 
whole, but it entails such a hardship on labor 
as well as the management to face a long shut 
down, that they do neither if it can be avoided. 

What we wish to show is that the industries 
consuming our products are up against the 
same situation we are: Trying to put their 
goods on a market that does not want them. 
This means sales drives, bargain counters, and 
profits cut to the bone. 

Your list is $5 too high on common items 
and $7.50 to $10 on FAS items. 

We look for a gradual improvement, but 
nothing sudden or runaway, or nothing par- 
ticular on March 1 or April 1. 

We have come through a bad winter with 
production more or less handicapped, and still 
we have normal stocks on hand and are facing 
good producing weather, with factories still 
starting up only slowly and buying cautiously 
and in one car lots. 

We are facing conditions as they are and 
selling the best we can for our connections 
that wish to keep their stock moving. 

Holding out is a matter of personal opinion 
and financial ability. Yours truly, 


HieH GRADE LUMBER Co., 
H. G. LOGAN. 


{Another instalment of these Letters from 
the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue.—EpI1ToR.] dad 
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Holds Reduced Rates Justified 


[Special telegram to AmeRIcAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 5.—In a decision 
promulgated today Division 2 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission — Commissioners Mc- 
Manamy, Brainerd and Porter—holds that the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and their con- 
nections have justified their proposed reduced 
rates on lumber and other forest products from 
producing points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana to destinations in the Southwest. 

The proposed rates are found not to be un- 
reasonably low and not unduly prejudicial. An 
order has been entered vacating the order of 
suspension and discontinuing the proceeding. 

The operation of the suspended schedules was 
voluntarily deferred by the respondent carriers 
until April 1. 

The destinations to be served by the reduced 
rates begin with points just south of Amarillo, 
Tex., and extend to and include Dallas, Fort 
Worth and Abilene, Tex., the southern terminal 
of the so-called Hill system. These points are 
now included in two destination groups to which 
rates of 70 and 77.5 cents apply from the north 
Pacific coast, and to which a rate of 62.5 cents 
is made applicable. 

It is pointed out that respondents contend that 
by establishing the lower rate to these destina- 
tions their lines will be placed on a parity with 
the Southern Pacific and other California 
carriers serving the important and extensive 
California coast group, which maintain a rate of 
62.5 cents to the same points. 

Division 2 also states that respondents desired 
to extend the reduced rates to virtually all of 
Texas and Oklahoma, but did not do so because 
they could not obtain the consent of their south- 
ern connections. It likewise is stated that the 
Union Pacific indicated in the hearing its in- 
tention to propose similar reductions if the re- 
spondents’ schedules were permitted to go into 
effect. 

“The rates under review,” states Division 2, 
“are primarily for the purpose of enabling the 
northwestern lumbermen to compete more 
freely not only with the California, southern 
Oregon and southwestern lumbermen but also 
with the producers of lumber and lumber sub- 
stitutes generally, the use of which latter is 
rapidly increasing.” 

The protestants against the reductions, it is 
added, are California producers of redwood and 
white pine, southwestern producers of yellow 
pine, southwestern carriers and southwestern re- 
ceivers, consumers and distributers of lumber. 
Most of them, more especially the protestant 
carriers, expressed fear that the proposed reduc- 
tions might entail serious consequences. In this 
connection Division 2 says: “The general im- 
pression of protestants seems to be that the 
proposed tariffs, if allowed to become effective, 
will be the opening gun in what some parties 
call a rate war which may prove disastrous. 
We do not now foresee such consequences. The 


mere effect of the existence of carrier competi- 
tion such as we have here is not synonymous 
with a rate war.” 

It is added that the southwestern carriers 
naturally desire to continue intact “a situation 
which will preserve to them a maximum of 
traffic on which they get a long haul, and like- 
wise the producers desire to keep the spread be- 
tween their own rates and those of their com- 
petitors in the Northwest as great as possible.” 

The rate from the yellow pine blanket to Fort 
Worth and Dallas is 25.5 cents for the distance 
of approximately 336 miles from Alexandria, 
La., a representative point of origin, and pro- 
posed rate from the Pacific Northwest is 62.5 
cents, says Division 2. The three commissioners 
“are not persuaded upon the evidence of record 
that this rate relation is improper,” or that it 
will result in undue prejudice. 


Situation at Los Angéles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELEs, Catir., March 5.—No impor- 
tant changes occurred in the local lumber situa- 
tion during the last week, according to the re- 
port issued by twenty-six firms today. Unsold 
lumber was slightly lower than a week ago, with 
9,588,000 board feet on hand at Los Angeles 
harbor. Arrivals totaled somewhat higher, with. 
14,579,000 feet board measure, of which there 
were fourteen cargoes of fir with 12,924,000 feet 
and four cargoes of redwood with 1,655,000 feet. 
Forty-two vessels were reported laid up and 
one operating off shore. Building permits for 
February showed a decided slump, totaling 
$3,897,064, this being only about a third of the 
amount for February, 1929. 

The board of directors of the southern dis- 
trict of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and secretaries of the southern Califor- 
nia lumbermen’s clubs met at San Diego March 
1. The invitation was extended by the San 
Diego dealers, who entertained the visitors at a 
dinner in the evening. A good attendance was 
reported. 


Minnesota to Penalize Trespass 


St. PAuL, Minn., March 3.—Steps to stop 
“accidental trespassing” on State timber lands 
have been taken by the State executive coun- 
cil. Members of the council, at a recent meet- 
ing, indicated that persons cutting timber by 
permit would be penalized as heavily as possible 
if they trespass on State lands. The council 
was indignant when asked to approve a small 
penalty imposed on a company which cut 90 
trees which were reserved by the forestry de- 
partment to reforest a quarter section north 
of Park Rapids, Minn. Orders were given by 
the council to impose the maximum penalty for 
the “accidental trespass,” and to determine 
whether criminal action could be taken against 
the offenders. An investigation was ordered. 





Week’s Orders Exceed Output 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Wasurneoton, D. C., March 6.—Five hundred and ninety-one softwood mills of eight associa- 
tions for the week ended March 1 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
production aggregating 291,694,000 feet, shipments, 291,569,000 feet, and orders, 293,019,000 feet. 
The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association 
California Redwood Association...... 
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Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 


Totals, hardwoods.......... 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn...... 


ee ee 


oe i 








No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
134 59,521,000 61,908,000 62,937,000 
212 173,903,000 158,775,000 151,099,000 
77 30,596,000 33,889,000 39,479,000 
14 4,221,000 11,991,000 17,361,000 
8 1,938,000 5,153,000 4,200,000 
20 2,204,000 1,258,000 969,000 
112 11,328,000 10,019,000 10,165,000 
14 7,983,000 8,576,000 6,809,000 
591 291,694,000 291,569,000 293,019,000 
217 35,455,000 32,948,000 33,113,000 
20 6,509,000 3,673,000 3,534,000 
41,964,000 36,621,000 36,647,000 


These May Be Termed Walnut 


In the future, lumbermen and cabinet makers 
who wish to properly identify wood as walnut 
will use names which designate not only the 
species but also the variety or place of origin, 
according to a recent ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Furthermore, the term 
“walnut” is restricted in use to the genus 
Juglans. 

The decision came as the result of a trade 
practice conference, for manufacturers of wal- 
nut wood, which was held at Chicago last fall 
under the direction of Commissioner Charles 
W. Hunt assisted by M. Markham Flannery, 
director of trade practice conferences. Most 
of the walnut production was represented at 
the meeting, where, as is customary at such 
conferences, resolutions concerning the best 
trade practices were drawn up. Director Flan- 
nery sent copies of the resolutions to all manu- 
facturers for individual adoption. Slight 
changes in the arrangement and wording of 
the resolutions were made by the commission, 
but these in no way changed the intent of the 
manufacturers. 

Rule 1, in Group 1, which the commission 
affirmatively approved as an action against 
an unfair method of competition in violation of 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, reads: 

Resolved, That the use of the term “Walnut,” 
either alone ‘or in conjunction with other words, 
as applied to wood other than the wood of the 
tree of the botanical walnut family, deceives the 
public and is an unfair practice. 


The following rules, appearing under Group 
2, were accepted by the commission as ex- 
pression of the trade: 

GROUP Ir 
Bule 2 

This industry declares that any wood other 
than of the genus Juglans is not walnut and 
can not be properly designated as walnut; 
therefore, the industry condemns such im- 
proper designation of walnut wood. 

Rule 3 

WHEREAS, It is the tendency of modern busi- 
ness to seek descriptive terms that avoid confu- 
sion and are the least capable of being used to 
mislead the public; and 

WHEREAS, It is the desire of the lumber, veneer 
and cabinet-making industries to promote the 
use of distinctive names that separate rather 
than confuse various woods; be it 

Resolved, That the present commercially used 
species of “walnut” be designated with a quali- 
fying adjective indicating the species, variety, 
or place of origin; and be it further 

Resolved, That the following names be desig- 
nated as the accepted trade names for use in the 
United States: 

Juglans nigra, to be called “American Walnut” 
or “Black Walnut.” 

Juglans cinerea, to be called “White Walnut” 
or “Butternut.” 

Juglans regia, to be called “Royal” or “Persian 
Walnut.” 

From England, to be called “English Walnut.” 

From France, to be called “French Walnut.” 

From Turkey, to be called “Turkish Walnut.” 

From Russia, to be called “Russian Walnut,” 
or “Caucasian Walnut” or “Circassian Walnut.” 

From Spain, to be called “Spanish Walnut.” 

Juglans sieboldiana, to be called “Japanese 
Walnut.” 

Juglans boliviana, to be called “Bolivian Wal- 
nut.” 


In “Make It Yourself” Contest 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 3.—Boys and girls 
all over Florida like to build things themselves. 
They are showing they like to construct things 
of wood by entering the “Make It Yourself” 
contest sponsored by the U. S. Department ot 
Commerce. According to W. N. Pearce, district 
manager for the department, numerous articles 
have already been received even though the 
close of the contest is still three weeks off. The 
work of the entrants indicates that a represen- 
tative list of Florida cities will be in the con- 
test. The prize winner in the Florida division 1s 
to receive a trip to Washington where con- 
testants from all over the country will gather 
to compete for a national prize. 
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Activities of 


Line-Yard Managers in Convention 


Houston, TeEx., March 3.—The Texas State 
Hotel in Houston was the scene last Thursday 
and Friday of a convention, conference or 
school of instruction, that should have far 
reaching results in encouraging building and 
developing lumber demand for many cities of 
Texas. This was the convention of the man- 
agers of the retail yards of the Temple Lum- 
ber Co. Monday and Tuesday the yard man- 
agers and representatives of the Houston gen- 
eral office attended the Lumbermen’s Short 
Course at Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion. I. B. McFarland, general manager of the 
Temple Lumber Co., attended the short course 
and from there brought the various line-yard 
managers of his concern to Houston for this 
important conference. The principal speaker 
outside the organization was Dr. Kenneth Dam- 
eron, economist at Rice Institute of Houston, 
who talked on “Business Economics” as applied 
to the retail lumber dealer. Other speakers in- 
cluded representatives of various manufacturers, 
and S. Deane Wasson, advertising counsel, who 
has been employed to work out merchandising 


Lumbermen in the South 


traffic manager of the L. H. & G. Railroad. 
Included in the various subjects discussed 
were end-matched flooring, uses and distribu- 
tion of paint, getting cash for the jobs, mer- 
chandising shingles, and advertising. 


Lumber Tariff to Be Reconsidered 


New Orteans, La., March 3.—An amend- 
ment providing for a tariff on lumber imported 
into the United States, following its defeat by 
a vote of 34 to 39 in the Senate Thursday, will 
be reintroduced this week, according to advices 
received from Washington by the Southern 
Pine Association. 

C. C. Sheppard, of Clarks, La., chairman of 
a specially appointed committee of southern 
lumber manufacturers in favor of a tariff on 
foreign lumber, last Saturday issued a state- 
ment addressed to lumbermen and mill men 
throughout the South, urging them to request 
their senators for favorable action when the 
amendment is reintroduced. 

The lumber duty missed inclusion in the gen- 
eral tariff bill by a margin of only five votes 




















Line-yard managers of Temple Lumber Co. in convention at Houston 


plans for the company’s yards this year. “His 
topic was “Advertising Lumber.” 

General Manager McFarland presided at the 
sessions and luncheon was served each day, so 
that the party remained together during the 
entire two-days’ sessions. A most enjoyable 
feature was a shore dinner at the Houston 
Yacht Club on Thursday night, tendered the 
visiting lumbermen by the Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Co. Yard managers attending the conven- 
tion included: 


O. C, Fite, Smithville; Oscar Geldy and Mr. 
Davis, Houston Heights; C. O. Bellenger, 
Sherman; J. C. Kahanek, George West, O. S. 
T. Meyer and C. S. Record, El Campo; H. A. 
Dittmar, Dilley; L. B. Gloor, Progress; Ed V. 
Neuman, Orange Grove; Mayall Martin, Agua 
Dulce; C. D. Adamson, Elsa; Wade H. Taylor, 
Temple; C. M. Dunseth, Bloomington; S. F. 
Stiles, I. B. McFarland, A. H. Kruger and 
J. H. Tampke, Houston; J. M. Fulks, Victoria; 
E. E. Keller, Kerrville; Ira Lee Sawyer, Ban- 
quette; William Jaroszewski, Shiner; G. C. 
Beal, Clarksville; R. E. Eversole, Honey 
Grove; Gus Jaroszewski, La Grange; A. Dit- 
tert, jr., Belleville, and H. A. Bridge, Dallas. 


Representatives of the mills affiliated with the 
Temple Lumber Co., who were present, included 
Arthur Temple, Texarkana; E. A. Farley, 
Diboll; E. G. Prudhomme, J. E. Harrington, 
Henry Temple and L. M. O’Hara, Pineland; 
W. R. Martin, Hemphill, and M. R. Durham, 


when the roll was called in the Senate Thurs- 
day. Since that time it has been reported that 
several senators who were absent at the vot- 
ing Thursday will be present to see that the 
bill receives favorable action when again intro- 
duced. 

The proposed tariff on lumber provides for a 
levy of $2 a thousand feet on foreign lumber 
brought into the United States. Its propo- 
nents claim that it is necessary to protect the 
country’s lumber manufacturing business which 
during recent years has suffered heavily be- 
cause of foreign competition made possible by 
duty-free lumber products manufactured and 
shipped at a much lower cost than is possible 
in this country. 


Old Sawmill for Museum 


Brunswick, Ga., March 3.—An ancient saw- 
mill, with its rusty smokestack, which has been 
idle for many years at Darien, a few miles 
from here, was purchased recently by Henry 
Ford and is being dismantled for shipment to 
his museum in Detroit. Mr. Ford was at- 
tracted by the smokestack rising high above 
the trees on the Altamahaw River, at Darien. 
For many years this mill was a very busy one, 
crudely cutting the logs rafted down the Alta- 
mahaw River, but about twenty years ago 
timber became scarce and the mill was aban- 
doned. 


“Flying Squadron” Concludes Tour 


_Waco, TEx., March 3.—Traveling largely by 
airplane, officials of William Cameron, & Co. 
have recently returned from a series of meet- 
ings in several important Texas cities. The 
cities visited included Fort Worth, Beaumont, 
Houston and San Antonio, where recent addi- 
tions to the list of Ideal products manufactured 
by this company, standardized outside door and 
window frames and carton-packed interior trim, 
were introduced to large gatherings of retail 
lumber dealers, contractors and architects. Min- 
iature displays of the various units of Ideal 
built-in furniture were shown and explained. 
Features of the several meetings were addresses 
by W. D. Johnston, production manager, on the 
construction details and selling advantages of 
Ideal products, and by Erle M. Racey, of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson (Inc.),, advertising agents of 
Dallas, on “The New Competition.” Mr. Racey’s 
discussions of the modern trend in merchandis- 
ing created much favorable comment. 

Included in this flying squadron were W. D. 
Johnston, production manager; M. M. Woody, 
sales manager, and W. H. Evans, sales pro- 
motion manager. Discussing the trip and the 
meetings, Mr. Evans said: “We received splen- 
did response at all of the points visited and the 
discussions that followed the talks showed con- 
clusively that those who attended realize the 
great value of standardized, trade-marked mill- 
work in modern day lumber merchandising.” 

Similar meetings are being planned for other 
cities in the Southwest. 


Company Elects Officers 

JACKONSVILLE, FLa., March 3.—At a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Gulf Red Cypress 
Co., in its offices here last Tuesday, William 
Petrie tendered his resignation as vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. The board of direc- 
tors elected for the ensuing year is as follows: 
Albert W. Rose, Burton-Swartz Cypress Co.; 
FF. L. Dakin, Everglade Cypress Co.; C. P. 
Gable, Black River Cypress Co., and F. A. 
McClure and E. C. Glenn, Big Salkehatchie 
Cypress Co. 

Following the election of directors, these offi- 
cers were elected: President, E. C. Glenn; 
vice president, Albert W. Rose; secretary and 
treasurer, F. L. Dakin; assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, J. P. Trellue; sales man- 
ager, W. W. Simmons. 


Cypress Timber Tract Sold 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., March 3.—The sale of 
the cypress timber on a 12,000-acre tract in 
Levy county by Forestry Associates (Inc.), of 
this city, has been announced. The purchaser 
is the L. & A. Tie Co., a corporation recently 
organized, with headquarters at Tidewater, 
Fla. The transaction was on a cash basis, but 
the amount involved was not announced. The 
purchaser plans to conduct a large scale tie 
operation and will also cut cypress saw timber 
for sale to local mills. It also has taken an 
option on 15,000 acres of adjoining timber be- 
longing to Forestry Associates (Inc.). 

Forestry Associates (Inc.) is a corporation 
composed of local men organized to acquire and 
develop attractive timber land properties in 
north Florida and south Georgia. The manage- 
ment of the corporation’s holdings is in charge 
of the James D. Lacey Co., of which S. J. Hall 
is local manager. 

Through Mr. Hall, the James D. Lacey Co. 
also has leased the turpentine timber on 10,000 
acres in Camden County, Georgia, to Bruce 
Douglas, of Homerville, Ga. Mr. Douglas is 
working this timber under modern methods and 
is co-operating with the owners, the Bertha 
Mineral Co., of New York, to prevent grass 
fires and to permit the young second growth 
trees to restock the area and mature more 
rapidly. 
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Second Annual Sawmill Engineering Conference 


Discussions Center Around Various Practices, Mill Machinery Operation and 
Suggestions for Improvement and Betterment in Lumber Manufacture 


LonGview, WaAsu., March 1.—The second 
annual Sawmill Engineering Conference 
ended here Friday night after three days 
spent in discussions on machines and meth- 
ods that would produce better lumber at less 
cost. 


Two hundred and forty-two delegates 
were present, coming from all parts of the 
thirteen States and provinces which are em- 
braced in the jurisdiction of the conference. 
There was a large delegation from British 
Columbia, four men being sent by the pro- 
vincial government, besides those from 
sawmills of the Province. 


W. G. Collins, plant manager of the Un- 
ion Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Calif., was 
chosen president for the ensuing year, and 
an advisory council consisting of six mem- 
bers was selected. 


The conference endorsed the plan of hav- 
ing regional meetings of the various mill 
crafts at intervals during the year held un- 
der the guidance of the member of the ad- 
visory council in the district. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


‘At 9:30 a. m. the delegates gathered in 
the beautiful and spacious city library— 
the gift of R. A. Long—and were welcomed 
to the city by Vice President John D. Ten- 
nant, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. Mr. 
Tennant stated that since the Sawmill En- 
gineering Conference was started, a year ago, 
he had often wondered why the need for it 
had not become evident many years ago; 
that the contact afforded by these meetings 
had been of great help to the men in the 
manufacturing end of the business through 
the discussions had. In addition opportu- 
nity was afforded to get together and com- 
pare problems, and, together, find the solu- 
tions. “Such meetings,” he said, “will con- 
tribute as much to the manufacturing end 
of the business as the Logging Congress 
has to the logging departments.” 


A. M. Hagen, of the Bridal Veil Lumber 
Co., president of the conference, thanked 
Mr. Tennant and his company, and the city 
of Longview for the welcome. In his ad- 
dress, President Hagen said, in part: 

Our job is to “make better lumber.” I was 
pleased to hear President J. D. Tenant, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, when 
speaking before the annual meeting of that 
organization at Tacoma, say that we should 
strive for better preparation of our product 
more fully to meet the requirements of the 
consumer. Gentlemen, to “make better lum- 
ber” must be the keynote not only of this 
conference, but we must take it home with us 
to every unit in the industry. 

The results of the last conference are shown 
in the instances of improved methods and 
devices that have come into use during the 
last year. And I know we have all been on 
our toes more than ever to reach the goal ‘of 
“the perfect sawmill plant” we all dream 
about. 


Secretary George F. Cornwall of Portland, 
Ore., in his report, suggested the appointment 
of a nominating committee, which was done. 
He stressed the success met with in other 
organizations by appointing an advisory council 
composed of members from the different dis- 
tricts, each member of which would hold in his 
district regional meetings of the different mill 
crafts, sawyers, filers, millwrights etc. He urged 
that the nominating committee be instructed to 
submit such a list of advisory committee mem- 
bers, which was done. 


W. G. Collins, of the Union Lumber Co., 





Ft. Bragg, Calif., in his talk on “General 
Sawmill Engineering,” said, in part: 

This is an engineering business—from the 
woods to the box car. * * * The industry is 
losing much annually by failure to take full 
advantage of engineering knowledge. * * * To 
make the most of both we should combine en- 
gineering knowledge with practical knowl- 
edge. * * * It is not the obvious delays that 
slow up production; it is the many small de- 
lays. * * * The ideal arrangement for a saw- 
mill is to form a committee of the operating 
executive, the engineering staff, and the prac- 
tical men, which should pass upon all plans 
for changes in the mill. 


William H. Turner, of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., Raymond, Wash., suggested that 
at the next meeting study be given to the 
man (problem, for, he said, “Machinery can 
not be efficient unless the men operating it 
are efficient. We are not getting as many 
bright young men into our business as we 

were ten to fifteen 


years ago, and we need 
them. Are we doing 
sufficient training of 
the young men we now 
Are our fore- 


have? 


J. D. TENNANT, 
Longview, Wash.; 
Welcomed Delegates 


men and superintend- 
ents schooling the 
young men as_ they 
should? It’s something 
we should think 
about.” 


L. A. NELSON, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Addressed Conference 


Variation in Edger Practice 


J. L. Frisch, of the Clearwater Timber 
Co., Lewistown, Idaho, reporting for the 
edger committee, said he found a great 
variation in edger practice even in mills of 
the same districts cutting the same species 
of timber. In the Pondosa and California 
white pine districts most of the mills use 
solid tooth saws in the eastern type edgers. 
Some edgers have as many as eight saws, 
and edgers are up to 108 inches wide. In 
26-inch saws generally 26 teeth are used, 
while in 30-inch saws 32 teeth are used. 
Some of these edgers have roller bearings, 
and lumber moves through them at speeds 
as fast as 480 feet a minute. Seven-, 8- and 
9-gage saws are used, and the average saw 
kerf taken is 9/32 inch. Some edgers run 
as many as 2,000 revolutions a minute. 
Lumber up to 6 inches in thickness is put 
through these edgers. Some mi.ls change 
saws every 8 hours; others only once a 
week. Five and one-half- or 6-inch feed 
rolls are used, some rolls being plain, 
others fluted, or with inserted spikes, while 





in some instances rubber covered rolls are 
used. 

In fir mills one to three edgers are used 
in each mill. They are all of the Pacific 
coast type and all have inserted teeth. Saws 
used are from 7 to 14 gage, and the saw 
kerf ranges from %- to 7/16-inch. Saws 
vary in size from 30 inches to 38 inches, 
They cut lumber up to 10 inches thick and 
are run at speeds varying from 1,000 to 
2,000 R. P. M. Some edgers are equipped 
with ball-bearings. 

In the redwood district one mill is operat- 
ing six edgers, which run at 1,800 R. P. M. 
It uses 30-inch saws with 24 inserted teeth, 
taking a saw kerf of 13/32 inch. Its saws 
are 6 or 8 gage, and their feed is from 210 
to 390 feet a minute. 

A. H. Onstad, of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Longview, Wash., said its fir and 
hemlock ecdgers are speeded as high as 11,- 
500 feet a minute, saw run speed, and said 
he saw no reason why it should not be done, 
as shingle saws are run up to 20,000 feet a 
minute. He found no trouble running at 
this speed. 

There was considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the proper rate of speed, but the 
majority ran edger saws at a rim speed of 
from 11,000 to 13,000 feet a minute. 

J. M. Kanall, of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., 
pointed out that the angle at which the saw 
tooth strikes the lumber is an important 
factor to be considered. A. E. Proctor, of 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mi:ls, Belling- 
ham, said he has a gang with 38-inch saws, 
inserted teeth, running 1,200 R. P. M., with 
a feed of 519 feet a minute, that is working 
fine. The company uses hollow ground 


* teeth and changes them every eight hours. 


He said that “the speed of the saw, the 
speed of the feed, and the bite of the tooth 
are all related factors and must be syn- 
chronized to get best results.” 

Harry. E. Morgan, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, said it was hard to 
keep saws running true on eastern type 
edgers, due to the wear in guides and shift 
levers. 

George Gove, of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., said he had tried 
out Hi-Ball edger guides and found they 
stood up well; did not heat the saw, and 
enabled him to cut straight lumber on the 
edger. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


J. M. Kanall reported as chairman of the 
committee on saw fitting. He found the 
average speed on head saws in the fir ter- 
ritory was 9,500 feet a minute, though the 
range was from 7,500 to 12,000 feet a min- 
ute. Frozen logs, or hard butt logs required 
a siower sawing speed, but the softer tim- 
ber may be sawn at the higher rate of speed. 

H. W. Murphy, of the Weyerhaeuser mill, 
said it has a two-speed motor on its No. 1 
headrig, which gives speeds of 8,300 or 9,500 
feet a minute. He finds the slower speed 
better for sawing frozen logs etc. 

George Gove, of the Brooks-Scanlon 
company, said he changes pulleys in the 
winter time, cutting down the speed to 8,900 
feet, while in summer it is run at 10,337 
feet. 

Opinions varied as to proper depth of the 
saw gullet, and the spacing of teeth, one 
person contending that 9,500 feet a minute 
with a 13-inch tooth space was best, while 
another would run at 10,500 feet a minute 


‘with a tooth space of 3% inches. 
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Chester J. Hogue, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, next talked to 
the assembly on West Coast hemlock; its 
excellencies, its defects, and the part the 
men in the mill could. play which would 
make it more acceptable to the consumers. 
He called attention to the splendid display 
of hemlock lumber, exhibited by the asso- 
ciation, in the lobby of the convention hall. 
He was followed by Otto Hartwig, of the 
association, who spoke of the merits of the 
hemlock floor. 


Talks on Planing Mill Practice 


Harry E. Morgan, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, reporting on plan- 
ing mill practice, told of the rapid increase 
in feeding speeds on planers, in a few years 
advancing from 250 feet a minute to 450 feet 
at present on pattern stock, and 1,000 feet 
a minute on dimension. In commenting on 
the present blower systems for waste dis- 
posal, he said he thought belt conveyors 
would handle such waste better, and would 
be adopted. He thinks the traveling feed 
bed for saws and planers is fine; that rigid 
guides close to the saws are necessary where 
accurate cut is desired; that graders a 
be given every facility to do good work, 
cluding the best light possible. His aad 
pany has painted the grading table green, 
and the defects show up easier against that 
background. There has been no progress 
made in tying. Mr. Morgan thinks an auto- 
matic tying machine is needed, and also 
that equalizers will soon be used to trim all 
bundle stock. 

Charles Munson, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Portiand, Ore., spoke 
of various practices, or factors in planing 
mill operation, which caused lumber to be 
degraded, and offered suggestions for re- 
lief. L. A. Nelson, of the West Coast as- 
sociation, said much degrading is caused by 
poor machine work; that the angle of cut, 
speed of heads, number of knives on the 
heads, and the rate of feed were all factors 
which should be studied to eliminate de- 
grades from this cause. E. L. Monroe, of 
the Hammond Cedar Co., Hammond, B. C., 
said he has a regular changing schedule for 
all knives; that they are jointed regularly, 
and the company has no degrades from ma- 
chine defects. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


An evening session was held which was 
called a “Welding Conference.” Motion 
pictures of modern welding methods were 
shown, sawmill welding problems were 
thrashed out, a welding clamp was demon- 
strated, and welding of band saws was dis- 
cussed. Operators told of welding teeth on 
band saws that ran three years without fail- 
ing; welding together the ends of a broken 
band saw, which ran a year without fail- 
ing. Cracks in saws and their causes were 
discussed and different saw guides and their 
values were compared. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


Moving pictures were shown of Scandina- 
Vian gang saw operations, both in the Pacific 
Northwest and at Swedish mills, which oc- 
casioned much favorable comment on this 
method of sawing small logs. 

T. A. Peterson, chairman of the commit- 
tee on planing machines, told of the inves- 
tigations of that committee and its conclu- 
sions. It recommended that dry clear 
strips should be run 400 feet a minute on a 
12-knife cutter head, with the knives set at 
a 10 degree angle; 12-inch finish 420 feet a 
minute on a 14-knife cutter head, with 
knives at a 10 degree angle, while green 
2-inch dimension could be run on a 12-knife 
cutter head at the rate of 538 to 684 feet a 
minute with knives set at a 30 degree angle. 
Mr. Peterson said “Knife manufacturers are 
making better knives now which stay sharp 
longer.” 

Edgar E. Martin, of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., presented a very 


complete report on dry kiln construction 
and maintenance. His committee found, by 
questionnaire, that there was a wide variance 
of opinion covering nearly every phase of 
dry kiln building and operation. The re- 
ports came from mills using only one cell, 
and from mills having as many as 70 cells. 
Kilns were built of various materials, wood, 
concrete, brick, tile, metal and combinations; 
the utility life expectancy of kilns was es- 
timated at from 20 to 40 years, according 
to types; maintenance cost was figured by 
operators at from nothing to $16 a year per 
unit. Doors and roofs require the heaviest 
maintenance cost. From 20 to 150 pound 
steam pressure on heating coils is carried 
by different operators; while maximum tem- 
peratures ranged from 150 to 220 degrees, 
though 200 degrees is the temperature car- 
ried by most operators reporting. The ten- 
dency seems to be toward using better circu- 
lation and less heat. He closed by saying 
that “the committee can not at this time 
designate any type as ‘the best kiln’ and 
we think these studies should be continued.” 
A. H. Onstad, of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., described the kiln doors that com- 
pany is using, which he said are made on 
steel frames, using alternate layers of Nu- 
Wood, and %-inch ceiling, coated with 
Duralastic. These doors are made in three 
panels, and are welded together to form 
+ one door. The under- 
writers do not penal- 
ize, by higher insur- 
ance rates, the use of 
this door. 
Roy Morse, of the 














Cc. J. HOGUE, 
Seattle, Wash.; 


Talked on West Coast 
Hemlock 


Long-Bell Lumber Co., 

moved that the resolu- A. H. ONSTAD, 
tions committee be in- Longview, Wash.; 
structed to include a Described Desirable 
resolution thanking the Kiln Doors 
Weyerhaeuser Timber 

Co. for its work in developing this door, men- 
tioned above, which is built of a wood product, 
and the meeting voted unanimously to do 
so. Mr. Morse also put a motion instructing 
the president of the conference to appoint 
a committee to investigate conditions and 
submit recommendations in instances where 
lumber is discriminated against by the un- 
derwriters, which, likewise, was passed by 
unanimous vote. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Thursday afternoon was given over to 
an inspection of the three huge mills of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at Longview, and 
practically every delegate attended. These 
recently completed mills have put in use 
many of the modern good practices and ma- 
chines developed in the industry, and the 
visitors discussed, pro and con, fhe merits 
and demerits of the machines and methods 
coming to their attention. Every courtesy 
was shown by the Weyerhaeuser staff, and 
a pleasant and profitable half day was ex- 
perienced by the delegates. 





Some of the visitors also had time to in- 
spect the large plant of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., where they were given every aid to 
make their tour pleasant and instructive. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


A moving picture was shown of a steel 
belt conveyor in operation, which was ex- 
plained by a representative of the manufac- 
turer. There was considerable discussiou 
of the ptobable merits and demerits of steel 
wo as against belts made of other mate- 
rials. 

Reporting for the committee on dry kiln 
schedules and control, Mr. White, of the 
Clearwater Timber Co., Lewistown, Idaho, 
said his company first segregated the various 
species, then segregated the heart, sap, and 
heavy sap according to probable moisture 
content of the green lumber. White fir is 
dried by itself, due to being a lumber that 
dries rapidly. Fir, larch, spruce and cedar 
are dried together, though segregated as to 
thicknesses. Nos. 1 to 5 common are dried 
together; 4/4 shop, and B C and D selects 
are dried together; while 5/4 and 6/4 are 
dried separately. Each thickness of match 
biock stock is dried separately. 

In piling on kiln trucks the company uses 
flat piling with an A flue in the center. Kiln 
temperatures average 150 degrees, with a 
maximum of 170 degrees. Lumber is given 
a final 5-hour steaming as a conditioning 
treatment which saves splits and degrades 
due to machining. So far as is practical 
lumber is dried to suit the customer’s re- 
quirements, though it is sometimes hard 
to get the exact moisture content desired by 
each customer. Common lumber is dried 
down to 12 to 16 percent moisture content, 
shop and selects 8 to 10 percent, while fir 
and larch dimension is dried to 18 to 20 per- 
cent moisture content. 

W. G. Collins, of the Union Lumber Co., 
Ft. Bragg, Calif., told of the many segrega- 
tions necessary in handling redwood, such 
as separating the butt log lumber from that 
coming from the upper part of the tree, as 
the butt lumber is very dense while that 
from the upper logs is not. Lumber is put 
on to kiln trucks in crane packages—two 
packages wide and three high. Plenty of 
circulation is maintained in the kilns with a 
maximum temperature of 150 degrees. 


Wood in Dry Kiln Construction 


There was much discussion of using wood 
in dry kiln construction,’ Mr. Collins giving 
details of a wooden kiln his company had 
built, of which only the foundation, ducts, 
door posts and lintels were of concrete and 
the remainder of wood. It is of crib con- 
struction, slots being cast in the concrete 
posts into which the tongue and groove 
cribbing fit. The roof is built of 6-inch 
redwood, asbestos felt, and 75-inch roofing, 
and provides good insulation. The inside 
of the kiln is covered with two coats of Gil- 
sonite paint applied with spray gun, and 
it is expected to re-paint the inside once a 
year. The underwriters charge no premium 
for this type of construction over that of the 
tile or concrete kiln. 

C. A. Marston, of the Hammond Lumber 
Co., Samoa, Calif., described the large 
keated shed his comjpany uses for drying 
lumber. It is 135 feet long, 77 feet wide 
and 25 feet high, holds 600,000 feet of lum- 
ber and cost $10,000 to build. The walls are 
of wood, while the top and ends are covered 
with tarpaulins when the shed is filled with 
lumber. It contains heating coils and circu- 
lating fans, and turns out finish and siding 
stock dried down to 10 to 15 percent mois- 
ture content, efforts being made to repro- 
duce the best summer- -drying conditions in 
the shed. Lumber is piled in it in crane 
packages by use of a crane. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., of Garibatdi, 
Ore., also has a shed of this type, as has 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. The latter shed holds 470,000 
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feet of 2-inch hemlock; a temperature of 
122 degrees is maintained in it and it takes 
about twenty days to dry this quantity of 
lumber down to 24 percent moisture content. 
There is practically no checking or loose 
knots; the quality of lumber averages better 
than air-dried stock. 


Use of Scandinavian Gangs 


S. E. Gange, of the Gange Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., told about the Scandinavian 
round log gang saws he is operating in his 
new mill. It is cutting about 65,000 feet 
daily with one 34-inch and one 26-inch gang 
saws, with a total force of thirty-two men, 
including the planer crew and the official 
staff. He uses 14-gage saws, and in a 
month’s operation produced only 25,000 feet 
of No. 2 common, the balance being No. 1, 
and better. He does not think he gets any 
more spike knotted lumber, than by any 
other method of sawing. The plant has a 
green chain 106 feet long, with roller top 
chain. The company has had no trouble in 
getting all the small logs it wants. 

M. D. Haire, representative of Wickes 
Bros. gang saws, told of the operation ot 
their gangs and said they would produce 
nearly twice the daily footage of Swedish 
gangs of comparative size, though it was 
necessary with the first-named gangs to take 
a slab off each side of the log to be cut in 
their gangs to make it feed properly. He 
thought a side rig with a Wickes gang the 
ideal installation to cut small logs. 

David Dalin, of the Mill Engineering & 
Supply Co., Seattle, representative of the 
Scandinavian round log gangs, next took 
the floor and by drawings showed the ex- 
cellencies of the round log gang as com- 
pared with the usual American type gang 
saw. He was ably seconded in his argu- 
ments by Mr. Gange. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


In its report, the resolutions committee 
extended thanks to the various companies, 
officials and individuals that had a hand in 
making the stay of the visitors pleasant. 
The suggestion was made that a_ greater 
use of wood should be made in plant con- 
struction. Appreciation was voiced of the 
first prize award by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association to Arthur Brat- 
lie in the waste prevention contest, and it 
is hoped that this practice will be continued 
as a means of stimulating the inventive tal- 
ents of practical men in the industry. Hope 
was expressed that the filers and welders 
will continue to make the saw and welding 
section one of the most valuable and impor- 
tant features of the conference. The plan 
of holding regional meetings of the various 
crafts, under the direction of the regional 
director, was endorsed and it is hoped that 
through this method the membership will be 
made familiar with the problems involved 
in the manufacture of the various species 
of wood manufactured within the jurisdiction 
of the conference. The need for personnel 
and foremanship training was recognized 
and commended, and special mention was 
made of the educational work carried on by 
the British Columbia Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in connection with the 
British Columbia Forest Products Labora- 
tory. It was further urged that steps be 
taken looking toward the establishment of 
broader and more extensive courses in saw- 
mill engineering practice in connection with 
the various forestry schools; further, that 
chairs of sawmill engineering be endowed 
by leaders of the industry. 


Sorting Tables—Waste Disposal 


A. H. Onstad, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Longview, reported for the 
committee on design and operation of sort- 
ing tables. He pointed out that methods 
had not improved much in recent years, and 
that insufficient study had been given to this 
important problem. The committee was 


not ready to make any definite recommen- 
dations as to the proper type of table for 
mills of various classes. 

Discussion was had as to the maximum 
lengths of chains practical with the plain 
chain of the 78 or 74 type, and of the wire 
rope type; whether roller top chain was an 
advantage over roller set in the edges of the 
table just sufficiently low to clear the lum- 
ber on the chain; whether it was an advan- 
tage to have the table narrowed down as it 
reached the far end so the lumber would 
have sufficient overhang to make it handle 
easier by the man who took it off the chain. 
In such instances the long lumber and the 
real short lumber are pulled off near the 
mill end of the chain, leaving the medium 
lengths to travel further down the constantly 
narrowing table. It was felt that 150 feet 
was about the maximum length of old type 
plain chain which could be operated, while 
millmen told of operating wire rope on the 
sorting table on 850-foot centers satisfac- 
torily. 

E. H. Percy, of the Union Lumber Co., 
Ft. Bragg, Calif., reporting for the commit- 
tee on waste disposal in planing mills, said 
that after considerable difficulty in getting 
its blower system to work satisfactorily over 
long distances, his company decided it would 
be better to use the suctions to pick up 
waste and deliver it into a collector bin from 
which it goes on to a belt conveyor for fur- 
ther movement to the fuel bin. Mr. Percy 
said such a system requires much less power 
than the complete blower system. Several 
delegates stated their belief that such a 
system could be worked out that would be 
highly satisfactory. 

So much interest was displayed in the 
topics brought out, and the discussion was 
so lengthy, that there was insufficient time 
to take up all the subjects suggested for 
consideration. This interest, of itself, is 
indicative of the great value placed upon 
the conference, and shows clearly the wis- 
dom of the plan to hold regional meetings 
of the various crafts at intervals during the 
year. 


Election of Officers 


Officers chosen for the coming year are: 

President—W. G. Collins, Union Lumber Co., 
Fort Bragg, Calif. : 

Vice president—Charles Ingram, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Secretary—George F. Cornwall, Portland, 
Ore. 

Advisory Council—British Columbia, E. P. 
Demens, Great Central Lumber Co., Great Cen- 
tral, B. C.; Washington, Harry E. Morgan, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash.; 
Oregon, Edgar E. Martin, Booth Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore.; Inland Empire, Jack Irwin, 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; Califor- 
nia Pine, Andrew Larson, McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., McCloud, Calif.; Redwood, F. W. Ben- 
der, Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held in the 
Monticello Hotel, Thursday night, Presi- 
dent-elect W. G. Collins acting as toast- 
master. It was practically a speechless 
gathering, and was well attended. Mr. 
Coliins expressed the appreciation of the 
conference for the courtesies extended by 
the Long-Bell and Weyerhaeuser organiza- 
tions which had contributed so much to the 
success of the gathering. George M. Corn- 
wall, acting for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, presented the check 
for $100 won by Arthur Bratlie, chief en- 
gineer of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., in the regional 
waste prevention contest conducted by the 
association for best devices invented during 
i929. Mr. Bratlie’s prize-winning invention 
consisted of a device fastened to the knee of 
the saw carriage that serves to keep the car- 
riage blocks swept clear of debris, thus pre- 
venting miscut lumber. 

After the splendid food had been served 


two entertainers did their stuff. Then Tom 
Shields, long-time Pacific coast manager for 
Simonds saws and famous in lumber history 
as an inimitable story-teller, was called upon 
and proved that there are new stories now- 
a-days by telling several. 


Export Company in Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 1.—Re-election of 
all officers and trustees of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. was announced yes- 
terday following a meeting Thursday. W. P. 
Morgan, secretary, stated the occasion was the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the company which 
was organized in 1916 under the Webb-Pomer- 
ene Act to serve as export sales agent for a 
group of seventy mills. The company is a 
coastwide concern with headquarters here. 
Branches are located in San Francisco, Port- 
land, and Osaka, Japan. 

The officers re-elected are: W. H. Talbot, of 
San Francisco, Calif., honorary chairman; Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash., president; M. C. 
Woodard, Silverton, Ore.; J. H. Bloedel, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; R. H. Burnside, Portland, Ore., 
and William Donovan, Aberdeen, Wash., vice 
presidents ; L. E. Force, Seattle, Wash., general 
manager; W. A. Whitman, Seattle, Wash. 
treasurer; and W. P. Morgan, Seattle, Wash. 
secretary. 

Coincident with the annual meeting the ex- 
port company is distributing an illustrated book- 
let showing the varied uses of Douglas fir. The 
photographs are especially good and the de- 
scriptive reading matter accompanying them is 
helpful to those not familiar with the North- 
west’s greatest timber supply. 

The trustees re-elected and the districts they 
represent are as follows: 

Puget Sound—J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash.; E. G. 
Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Lee L. Doud, Defiance Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; W. H. Peabody, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash.; W. B. 
Nettleton, Nettleton Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; W. iA. Whitman, West Waterway 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; E. W. Demarest, 
Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

San Francisco—James Tyson, Charles Nel- 
son Co., San Francisco, Calif.; S. M. Haupt- 
man, Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; H. F. Vincent, E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Grays Harbor—William Donovan, Donovan 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; John Wilson, 
Wilson Bros. & Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; W. H. 
Dole, North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

Willapa Harbor—Ralph H. Burnside, Wil- 
lapa Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Columbia River—A. W. Cook, jr., Knappton 
Mills & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; E. D. 
Kingsley, West Oregon Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore.; M. C. Woodard, Westport Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore.; C. H. Watzek, Crossett-West- 
ern Co., Wauna, Ore.; George T. Gerlinger, 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

At Large—Charles L. Lewis, Raymond, 
Wash.; J. W. Thompson, Port Gamble, Wash. 


Tax Exemption Bill Killed 


Concorp, N. H., March 4.—The New Hamp- 
shire State Legislature has voted by a roll 
call vote of 230 to 130 against a bill which 
would have exempted growing timber from 
taxation and imposed a severance tax at the 
time of cutting. The legislation was proposed 
for the soundly economic purpose of prevent- 
ing the rapid removal of the forest cover which 
has been caused in recent years by the high 
rate of local taxation. It was proposed in the 
legislation just killed to reimburse the local 
towns for this loss of revenue on timber by 
imposing an income tax and a tax on the fran- 
chises of public utilities. 

Now that the timberland exemption bill has 
been killed it is believed that the rest of the 
reform program will meet a similar fate, the 
chief reason for readjustment having been re- 
moved, 
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Tennessee Dealers Discuss Modernization 


Jonnson City, TENN., March 3.—‘‘Market 
of Modernization” and reduction of fire insur- 
ance rates in Tennessee were the feature topics 
of speeches and discussions in the 2-day con- 
yention of the Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Dealers’ Association, held here Feb. 26 
and 27 in the John Sevier Hotel. More than 
seventy-five members attended, accompanied by 
about twenty-five members of the ladies’ auxil- 
iary. [A brief telegraphic report of this con- 
vention appeared on page 53 of the March 1 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

Stressing the possibilities of increased yearly 
business for lumber dealers through the greater 
promotion of modernizing the old homes, H. K. 
Nygaard, general sales manager, the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., stated that this was one phase of the 
lumber business that had been sadly neglected 
by dealers through centralizing their efforts too 
strongly on new jobs alone, thus causing them 
to overlook thousands of dollars in profits each 
year that could be gained through owners of 
the old homesteads. Mr. Nygaard urged the 
lumbermen to sell the idea of modernizing these 
old homesteads through the proper methods of 
newspaper and personal contact advertising. To 
show his listeners that such could be accom- 
plished he produced testimonials of dealers 
throughout the country who had put these mod- 
ernizing methods into practice, thereby greatly 
increasing the total annual profits for their 
companies. 

During his discourse, the speaker divided the 
lumber dealers’ customers into four different 
classes: First, seekers of new homes; second, 
bargain hunters; third, potential customers; and 
fourth, old homesteaders, who are just as im- 
portant customers as any of the other three, 
and prove, oftentimes, to be the easiest from 
which to secure business. 


Discuss Insurance Rates 


J. Rossiter Rapp, insurance engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
brought a message of great benefit to the lum- 
bermen, on Tennessee’s high fire insurance 
rates, and one that will save many dollars 
annually if the speaker’s suggestions are carried 
out by the State association. Mr. Rapp stated 
that the annual fire losses had been greatly 
decreased, while the rates had remained the 
same, and in a number of cases had been raised 
throughout the State. 

In an open discussion following this address, 
the members of the Tennessee association de- 
cided on the feasibility of taking advantage of 
the aid of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, offered by Mr. Rapp, in attempting 
to adjust these rates, and a committee was ap- 
pointed by President W. J. Sanders, jr., of 
Tullahoma, Tenn., to work in conjunction with 
the National organization on this subject. 

The committee appointed is composed of A. L, 
Goldberg, J. Tyree Fain, and Richard Nor- 
vell, of Nashville. 

“Personality in Business” is one of the great- 
est factors of success, stated P. W. Combs, of 
New York City, representing the Portland 
Cement Association, in addressing the associa- 
tion. “But to make this success,” stated the 
speaker, “the right kind of personality must be 
practiced. There are two kinds, good and bad. 
Good personality is not a gift of the gods, but 
is acquired through practice alone.” 


THURSDAY SESSION 


The Thursday session was devoted to the 
election of officers and disposing of the general 
business of the association. Officers elected are: 

President—R. E. Montgomery, jr., Lee Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Treasurer—Fred Scheidegger, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. (re-elected). 

Secretary—J. A. 
Tenn. (re-elected). 
Vice presidents—J. A. Boyd, Erwin, Tenn.; 


Minnich, Chattanooga, 





A. L. Goldberg, Nashville, Tenn., and W. A. 
Sheldon, Jackson, Tenn. 


Directors — Frank Hungerford, Memphis, 


.-Tenn., and C, F. Bell, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Following the election of officers, the question of 
forming an all-southern association, through 
consolidation, was discussed, but was finally 
decided inadvisable at this time. A second, dis- 
cussion was held on the new income tax laws 
of Tennessee, led by J. Tyree Fain, Nashville 














J. A. MINNICH, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; . 
Secretary 


W. J. SANDERS, JR., 
Tullahoma, Tenn. ; 
Retiring President 


lawyer, who explained the recent laws, showing 
the lumbermen of the State that they had been 
greatly benefited by their passage. 

Another important discussion was the “down- 
town” stores, or displays on “Main Street.” 
Many of the dealers present stated they had 
been operating these stores for some time, and 
had found that they were exceptionally profit- 
able, especially in displaying paints, builders’ 
hardware, and miniature models of medium 
priced homes. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary Elects 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary was entertained by 
officials of the American Bemberg and Ameri- 
can Glanzstoff corporations, whose plants are lo- 
cated three miles from Johnson City, and the 
Erwin (Tenn.) Potteries, by showing them 
through their plants. 

Officers of the auxiliary elected are: 

President—Mrs. J. A. Minnish, of Chatta- 
nooga. 

First vice president—Mrs. W. A. Cockrum, 
of Knoxville. - 

Second vice president—Mrs. S. H. Carr, of 
Johnson City. 

Third vice president—Mrs. W. O. Whitaker, 
of Chattanooga. 

Secretary—Mrs. Otto Pflanze. 

Treasurer—Mrs. W. D. Hitch, of Knoxville. 


Both the auxiliary and the association were 
entertained with a banquet, followed by a dance, 
at the John Sevier Hotel, Wednesday evening. 

Before adjournment, Nashville was chosen 
as the convention city for 1931, with removal 
of the offices of the secretary’ of the association 
to that city to occur sometime within the next 
few months. 


Indiana-Michigan Outlook Good 


SoutH Benp, INnp., March 3.—A feature of 
the annual meetings of the Northern Indiana 
& Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, which have been held here for 
years, is the time spent prior to and after the 
banquet by the various dealers in discussing 
the business situation and what they think of 
the outlook. At the annual last week some of 
those interviewed were a little hesitant about 
the prospects for spring business, but most of 
them were inclined to the belief that the situa- 
tion will improve gradually as the year grows 
older. Expressions of some of those in attend- 
ance follow: 

Roy E. JOHNSTON, Logansport, Ind., a former 
president of the Retail Lumber Dealer’s Asso- 
ciation of Indiana—Our business is good, every- 
thing considered, and I am optimistic as to the 
future. However, we must use intelligence in 
transmitting this feeling to the people. 


Cc. L. Morris, C. L. Morris Lumber Co., Ply- 
mouth, Ind.—We have no complaint to make. 
We are doing a fair amount of business and 
expect to get our share of what’s going this 
year. 


THE GOSHEN SASH & Door Co., Goshen, Ind., 
finds business rather slow, according to Mr. 
Throgmorton, though a number of prospective 
jobs are being figured on, which, if placed, 
should keep the plant busy. 


THE Paw Paw LUMBER & COAL Co., Paw 
Paw, Mich., is located in a great summer re- 
sort district, and Mr. Heyworth, local man- 
ager, said that he had had a number of re- 
quests for figures on summer cottages, while 
some are actually under construction, the open 
winter permitting work to be done. He looks 
forward to the coming season with pleasant 
anticipation. 


J. W. Taytor, Indiana Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., South Bend, Ind., is greatly inter- 
ested in plans for financing the home builder, 
saying that if a scheme can be worked out 
that will be satisfactory to all concerned it 


should help greatly to bolster up the lumber 
business. 


O. T, DerBy, Elkhart Lumber & Supply Co., 
Elkhart, Ind., said his company had been able 
to dispose of some real estate contracts which 
it had taken in in the course of business, indi- 
cating that the financial stringency was on the 
wane, and he believed there would shortly be 
more money for first mortgages. As a con- 
sequence he was in a very optimistic mood as 
to the future of business in his territory. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Cavin chain yards 
reported hearing from Will A. Cavin, who is 
vacationing in California for a month or so 
and intends to spend a good part of March 
there. Mr. Cavin wrote about tife wonderful 
weather, the flowers and the trees, though he 
apparently did not know that February in this 
section of the country has been the mildest on 
record and that already buds are beginning to 
swell on some of the early flowering shrubs 
and trees, 


H. I. IsBeuu, . Elkhart, Ind., said business 
was going along as well as could be expected. 
He hoped that some plan of financing home 
builders could be worked out that could be put 
into effect quickly. He’ mentioned particularly 
the excellent financing scheme worked out by 
the auto manufacturers to aid their dealers. 


Cc. D. Root, Crown Point, Ind., while inclined 
to feel elated over the mild weather, at the 
same time feared the effects of a recurrence of 
cold and frost on the fruit trees in his section. 

“We depend to a great extent on the busi- 
ness from the fruit growers,” he said, “and if 
their crops are blighted, our business will nat- 
urally suffer.” 


EMERY A. WIECHEL, who represents the Kel- 
ley Island Lime & Transport Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois territory, 
visiting retail lumber dealers, said he found 
the retailers all reporting about the same sit- 
uation. There is very littlé activity at present, 
but they look for trade to improve in two or 
three months, 
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South Dakota Retailers Shown Advantages 
to Them of Diversified Farming 


Sioux Fatts, S. D., March 5.—Diversifica- 
tion was the theme of thought running through 
the various addresses given before the South 
Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association on the 
opening session of its thirteenth annual conven- 
tion held here yesterday and today. 

The speakers stressed the desirability of 
diversification in farming, the basic industry of 
South Dakota and the Northwest and conse- 
quently one in which the retail lumber dealer is 
deeply interested; the advantages of diversifica- 
tion in the lumber business itself, and lastly the 
possible benefits to be derived from greater 
diversification of South Dakota’s industries in 
that it would help solve the problems of taxa- 
tion. 

Following the address of welcome given by 
Ira Moore, president of the Sioux Falls Cham- 
ber of Commerce, G. A. Liebenstein, of Mil- 
bank, S. D., president of the association, spoke. 

President Liebenstein voiced confidence for 
the future of farming, as well as the small 
town and the retail lumber business. He said: 

As I size up conditions, it seems to me 
there is plenty of evidence that a great era 
of industrial expansion and prosperity is ahead 
of us, and that the stock market crash has 
nothing to do with actual values and that it 
can not halt the progress of legitimate busi- 
ness. While these building activities, that it 
seems to me are sure to come, may not be 
noticeable in our rural communities as soon 
as in the larger centers, I am enough of an 
optimist to think that better business for all 
small towns is just around the corner, as 
more money is going to be invested in farm 
land and when farms are improved it means 
we lumbermen are to sell the improvements. 

Have you ever stopped to consider what 
it would mean to our industry if every quar- 
ter section of land in these northwestern 
States had on it a set of fine farm buildings, 
and good fences? Diversified farming is 
going to bring this about. And I also believe 
that it is our duty to urge farmers to diver- 
sify and show them what it will mean to 
them. I think that you will all agree with 
me when I say that the farmer who has been 
diversifying his operations, and not depending 
on grain alone, has prospered and not found 
a great deal of fault with conditions. 


Must Be Up to the Minute 


This same rule will apply to our own busi- 
ness. Conditions are rapidly changing. We 
can not operate our lumber yards as we did 
ten years ago and make a success. We must 
be up to the minute, thoroughly familiar with 
the material we handle and what uses can 
best be made of different items. . Not just 
merely sell dimension, boards, shiplap and 
fencing, but with our material include serv- 
ice. And that service should not end when 
the sale is made and the customer leaves the 
yard. It should go farther. We should know 
that the material sold to a customer is the 
right kind and will answer the exact purpose 
that the purchaser wanted it for. 

We must first sell ourselves to our com- 
munities. After we have done that we will 
have no trouble in selling our materials. Our 
profits are not determined by the quantity 
of material in our warehouses but by the 
amount we have moved through them, pro- 
viding, of course, it is moved at a profit. 

Service and honest treatment create con- 
fidence and confidence creates business. It 
would make no difference how large or how 
complete a lumber yard was, it would be a 
failure if people had no confidence. So let 
me urge you not only to create confidence in 
lumber dealers, but create confidence in the 
minds of the people that our country is still 
sound. For prosperity is the result of confi- 
dence, and confidence is a state of mind. 


Farm Fence Sales Possibilities 


F. A. Lyman, managing director of the Farm 
Fence Institute, 


Chicago, talking on “What 


Fence Possibilities Mean to the Retail Lum- 
bermen,” declared that the merchandising of 
farm fence is not a sideline of the lumber busi- 
ness, as some dealers seem to believe, but is 
equally as important as other materials han- 
died. “But,” he explained, “fence materials have 
to be sold. The manufacturers are planning 
their part in the form of a comprehensive adver- 
tising program, and it must be backed up by 
the sincere effort and interest of the fence 
retailer.” Further, he said: 


In the Northwest the trend of agriculture 
today is way ahead of the fencing program; 
you have thousands of acres which never saw 
a fence, or, if fenced at all, must now be 
replaced with woven wire—and with every 
rod of wire a steel post—to make possible the 
livestock production which is a part and par- 
cel of diversified farming. And with the 
fencing program lagging behind the agricul- 
tural trend the market for building materials 
and supplies is automatically throttled, for 
fence is the first step in making possible di- 
versified farming. 

Did you ever stop to think of fence in the 
terms of companionate sales? You think that 
the sale of fence sells also a wire stretcher 
and several pounds of staples, post hole dig- 
ger, a few 4x4’s for braces and maybe a sack 
of cement. That is true, the sale of fence 
does mean the sale of those companionate 
items, but did you ever stop to think that 
half a dozen rolls of woven wire will event- 
ually—not immediately, understand, but with- 
in the next three or four years—sell that 
same farmer, say a group of hog houses, 
brooder and poultry houses, material for re- 
modeling the home, cement for feeding floors 
etc.? And that is an absolute fact, because 
fence, for one thing, makes it possible to main- 
tain and increase the fertility of the soil. 


Dr. Wendt explained his fifty-fifty profits 
plan for renter and farm owner, claiming it 
would make for more satisfied tenants, with less 
shifting every other season, and consequently 
greater farm prosperity, resulting in more farm 
buildings and more sales for the lumber yards. 

The lumbermen were intensely interested in 
a talk given by J. P. Adams, of Sioux Falls, a 
member of the South Dakota tax conference 
which was convening in Sioux Falls simultane- 
ously with the lumber dealers’ convention. 


WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Stoux Fatrs, S. D., March 5.—In keeping 
with a campaign of the Northwestern Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association to secure cash dis- 
count for the prompt payment of coal accounts, 
the South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at its Wednesday session adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing and approving the cash discount 
movement. A large majority of the South Da- 
kota retail lumbermen sell coal at retail and 
come within the area included in the North- 
western association. 


Four hundred South Dakota lumbermen and 
salesmen attended sessions Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. The program Wednesday began with the 
viewing of exhibits and drawing of prizes con- 
tributed by the Tri-State Association of Build- 
ing Material Salesmen. A buffet luncheon given 
by the salesmen’s association was served at noon. 

High spots of the final session were a report 
by H. C. Kehm, Harrisburg, chairman of the 
radio committee which has been directing the 
association’s radio advertising inaugurated at 
last year’s convention; election of officers and 
addresses by E. Weaver Dobson, of the J. F. 
Anderson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, and David 
Livingston, of “Successful Farming,” Chicago. 
O. C. Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, and 
Wesley E. Keller, secretary of the Northwestern 





Retail Coal Dealer’s Association, Minneapolis, 
were introduced. Officers elected are: 

President—G. A. Liebenstein, Milbank, S. p, 
(re-elected). 

Vice president—I. 
S. D. (re-elected). 

Secretary-treasurer—K. J. Benz, Sioux Falls, 
S. D. (re-elected). 

Director for 3-year period—P. H. Parsons, 
Elkton, S. D. 


B. Johnson, Brookings, 


Radio Committee Makes Recommendations 


The radio committee, which was authorized 
by the 1929 convention to promote a radio adver- 
tising campaign during the present year pro- 
vided sufficient funds could be raised, reported. 
The report which was approved, follows in part: 


In response to a circular sent all lumber 
yards in the State, and headquarters of all 
lines operating yards in this State, subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $10 a yard were secured 
from 212 yards. Manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts were generally handled through our re- 
tail yards were also solicited and $825 was 
secured. This made a total of $2,945 with 
which to finance the program for one year. 


While raising this fund, your committee had 
been compiling data on information received 
from radio advertisers who were attempting 
to reach the same class of listeners. This 
information convinced your committee that 
two half-hour programs each week broadcast 
during the noon hour, would best serve our 
interests. Accordingly, a contract was entered 
into with the KSOO broadcasting station at 
Sioux Falls for such service for a period of 
52 weeks. 

The cost of this broadcasting service was 
$1,800. In these broadcasts each program 
covers some one item of building activity or 
some product for sale by the lumber dealer. 
The advertising talks consist of not over 500 
words and in all cases mention the retail lum- 
ber dealer and refer the listeners to their 
dealer for further information. 


Our broadcast started on the last day of 
July, 1929, and under our contract will be com- 
pleted the latter part of July, 1930. Prizes 
were offered monthly to listeners who would 
write the station, giving their name and the 
name of their lumber dealers. Drawings were 
held from the replies received and the names 
of the winners announced. The prizes were 
then forwarded to the dealers named and the 
winners notified to call on their dealer for the 
prize. In this manner again tying in the local 
dealer with the program. From 200 to 600 re- 
plies have been received in each of these 
drawings. 

During December your committee offered a 
booklet on remodeling to anyone writing in 
for it. Over 300 requests were received for 
this booklet on remodeling. A book published 
by the Northwestern association was sent 
them and their dealers notified. A _ certain 
percentage of these requests were probably 
from the merely curious, but certainly there 
were a number of live prospects in the list. 


Your committee now recommends that as the 
Northwestern association, through action of 
its directors, has appointed a radio committee 
with authority to proceed with a lumbermen’s 
radio advertising program over a hook-up to 
cover the entire territory served by the 
Northwestern, which includes our State, that 
with the closing of the broadcasting year our 
program be discontinued and we all get be- 
hind and enthusiastically endorse the program 
of the Northwestern. 

We further recommend that any surplus on 
hand in the radio fund at the close of the 
broadcasting year be turned into the associ- 
ation treasury; that the auditing committee 
appointed during this convention audit the 
accounts of the radio fund. 

Further, that the president of this associa- 
tion appoint a committee to continue the radio 
programs through until the close of our con- 
tract year and that the president and secre- 
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tary of this association be members of this 
committee. 

The radio advertising committee consists of 
Karl J. Benz, A. G. Liebenstein, C. H. Casler, 
F. B. Schoeneman, G, B Tuthill, J. W. Horner 
and H. C. Kehm. 


Must Go After Business 


Mr. Dobson, in his address on “Sales Oppor- 
tunities,’ rode rough shod over the spirit of 
pessimism which persists in the Northwest. He 
said that dealers must “get out for business,” 
that the farmer in the Northwest territory is 
realizing more and more that farm relief is not 
a problem to be settled by politics but one he 
must work out for himself; and that the lumber- 
man who can sell him improvements which will 
increase his profits, enabling him to ‘buy the 
luxuries he wants, must be one who will do 
something besides lament about hard times, crop 
losses and bank failures. 


An unpainted building, Mr. Dobson pointed 
out, depreciates at the rate of 7 percent a year, 
while a painted one depreciates only at the rate 
of 2 percent. Individual hog houses, brooder 
houses, hog feeders, implement sheds, milk 
houses, and drain tile, are some other items 
which increase the farmers’ income far beyond 
their initial costs. 


But, he continued, paint, hardware, posts and 
wire are all important items in our business, 
but lumber is our main stay, and today we 
have our greatest opportunity to increase our 
lumber business. 

First of all, we have new homes—and, in the 
last year or two, most lumbermen have 
changed their opinions regarding the possi- 
bilities of selling new homes in their territory. 
We formerly felt that most of our towns had 
too many homes, but our viewpoint has 
changed. We have come to realize that the 
desire to own his own home is one of the 
strongest instincts in every man, and that in 
your town there are some worthy couples who 
long to have a home of their own if someone 
would only make it possible for them to pay 
for it. -But you are never going to sell any 
new homes in your town unless you get out 
after this business. Not one in fifty prospects 
for new homes will ever come into your lum- 
ber yard voluntarily to discuss this proposi- 
tion. There are too many easier and more 
pleasant ways of spending their money. 
Some smart radio or automobile salesman will 
come along and make his proposition so attrac- 
tive that they will decide to buy a new radio 
or a new car and continue to pay rent for 
a few years longer. 

Ninety-five percent of us fellows in the re- 
tail lumber business have entirely the wrong 
idea of a prospect. Most of us never consider 
a customer a prospect for anything unless he 
comes into our yard and tells us he is inter- 
ested in a certain item. And. that is the 
trouble with most of you in selling new homes. 
You wait for your customer to come to you 
and tell you he wants to build a new home. 

You think because you have not had any in- 
quiries, that no one in your town is inter- 
ested in building a new home, and, unless you 
get this idea out of your head, you will never 
do anything toward selling new homes. 

The mail order houses have shown us that 
the way to sell new homes is on the partial 
payment basis, and to give this financial as- 
sistance to your customers you can associate 
yourself with one of the several home financing 
companies, or with your local home building 
and loan association, or with your local bank, or 
you can carry the paper yourself—the financ- 
ing of new homes is a simple matter—but the 
big job is to get you lumbermen out after the 
new home business in your territory. 

There is no question about the keenness of 
mail order competition—but you lumber deal- 
ers can keep it out of your territory if you 
get out after this business as you should. 


Mr. Livingston, in his talk on “Keeping Pace 
With Modern Agricultural Methods,” said: “To 
sell the farmer, first understand his problems: 
take advantage of every opportunity to co-oper- 
ate with the county agent and farm organiza- 
tions; get better display of your material; be 
natural in your advertising, and co-operate with 
the manufacturers of the products you sell.” 

The convention closed with the annual banquet 
held in the convention hall at 6:30 Wednesday 
evening. 


Three Lumber Companies Merge 


Co_umsus, Onto, March 3.—The consolida- 
tion of three retail lumber companies, which 
will operate as the Creith-Potter Lumber Co., 
has been consummated after negotiations which 
have extended over several months. The three 
companies included in the merger are the Pot- 
ter Lumber & Supply Co., of Worthington, a 
suburb of Columbus; the H. C. Creith Lum- 
ber Co. and the Eureka Avenue Lumber Co. 
Backing the merger is Fred H. Ludwig, presi- 
dent of the Merritt Lumber Yards (Inc.), of 
Reading, Pa., who will be president of the 
consolidated concern and who will supervise 
the operations of the merger. 

The main offices of the company will be at 
341 East Fifth Avenue, the location of the 
H. C. Creith unit. The other yards will be 
operated as branches, and in addition a sales 
and show room, at 14 North Third Street, 
will be operated. 

Through the company’s financial policy, pros- 
pective home builders will be aided to finance 
their projects in about the same capacity as a 
building and loan association. A complete plan 
service will also be instituted. 

The H. C. Creith Lumber Co. has been the 


At a senate committee hearing on Feb. 27 the 
small merchants made an excellent case, and’ 
it is now conceded the bill will pass, the only 
thing to prevent it being the question of con- 
stitutionality, based on the discrimination be- 
tween the small and large dealers. 

The lumbermen will suffer if the bill is 
passed, and so will the coal dealer, the feed 
dealer, seedsman and many others who have 
heretofore not been in the chain store fight, 
at which the sponsors of the bill admit it is 
aimed. The measure, while an injustice to 
many lines of business, was cleverly worded 
and secured the instant approval of the smaller 
independent retailers. 


Furniture From Scrap Lumber 


WasHincton, D. C., March 3.—When Mrs. 
Fred Baker, American citizen, found herself 
placed in the tropical jungle in Haiti for an in- 
definite period one of the problems confronting 
her was how to make herself at home. Mr. 
Baker is engaged in experimental investigations 
of rubber for the Department of Agriculture in 
the island republic. 

It did not take Mrs. Baker long to solve the 
problem presented to her. She knew about 

“You Can Make It,” a 








Mrs. Fred Baker and furniture made from wooden boxes, crates etc. 


Columbus distributer for the Curtis products 
and the merger will continue in that capacity. 
Mr. Ludwig has served as president of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association for 
three years and has served as a director of that 
organization for six years. He is also a direc- 
tor of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation and has been a member of the exec- 
utive committee of that organization for ten 
years. In addition he was an active member of 
the committee which conferred with President 
Hoover on lumber standardization when the 
President was Secretary of Commerce. 

Howard Potter, who is the founder and ac- 
tive manager of the Potter Lumber & Supply 
Co., will be vice president and resident man- 
ager of the merger. He has served for four 
terms as president of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers. 

Ardis Creith, a son of H. C. Creith, founder 
of the Creith unit, will be. secretary of the 
merger and manager of that branch, while M. 
S. Acree, who has been manager of the Eu- 
reka Avenue Lumber Co., will continue as 
manager of that unit. 


Oppose Retail Sales Tax 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., March 3.—During the meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held here Feb. 24 to 26, resolutions 
were adopted condemning a bill before the 
Kentucky Legislature providing a gross retail 
sales tax, which passed the Kentucky house by 
a top-heavy majority vote. Since then very 
many local and State organizations have adopted 
resolutions opposing the bill. However, it is 
backed by all the small retail merchants. 








booklet issued by the 
National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, which 
contains more than 100 
suggestions for making 
useful and _ interesting 
articles: out of discarded 
wooden boxes, crates 
and scrap lumber. 


Taking this booklet 
seriously in hand, Mrs. 
Baker actually made a 
complete set of furniture 
for her tropical bunga- 
low out of second-hand 
boxes and crates from 
the “States.” 

Mrs. Baker has a keen 
eye for the artistic and 
in making her own fur- 
niture improved on many 
of the standard designs, 
giving them a distinctly 
futuristic character. 

The accompanying ‘ill- 
ustration shows some of the articles of furniture 
made by Mrs. Baker. Her success leads natur- 
ally to the suggestion that there are thousands 
of resourceful American women, not only in 
foreign countries but in our own outposts of 
civilization, who would find this little booklet 
useful as a guide for making articles for the 
home. This is particularly true of those who 
find it impracticable on account of transporta- 
tion conditions to move furniture from place to 
place. 





Many Bureaus Render Service 


A multitude of bureaus and divisions of the 
Department of Commerce are equipped to render 
a definite service to the lumber industry, accord- 
ing to “Services to the Lumber Industry 
Through the United States Department of Com- 
merce,” a pamphlet recently released. 

Department agencies listed in this category 
are: The Lumber Division, with its domestic 
and export sections; the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization; the Commercial Laws Di- 
vision ; the Specialties Division, and the Division 
of Foreign Tariffs—all in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce —the Bureau of the 
Census; the Bureau of Mines, and the Bureau 
of Standards. In the Bureau of Standards are 
the Federal Specifications Board, the Division 
of Building and Housing etc. 

The numerous services rendered by these sev- 
eral branches, which range from statistics on 
distribution costs to information concerning the 
economy of using short-length and end-matched 
lumber, are outlined in detail in the pamphlet. 
Copies of the pamphlet are available free of cost 
on application to the Lumber Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or the district offices of the 
department scattered over the country. 
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Texas Lumbermen Attend Short Course 


Gather at Agricultural & Mechanical College and Discuss Farming Problems with 
Professors—Many Suggestions for Improving Business Made 


Cottece Station, Tex., March 3.—Retail 
lumber dealers of Texas held their second an- 
nual short course here at the Agricultural & 
Mechanical College of Texas on Feb. 24 and 
25. Last-year their first meeting of this nature 
at the same place set up a new attendance rec- 
ord, but this year they hung up a still better 
one by having an attendance of 250. The spon- 
sor was the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
and the committee which worked up the course 
in co-operation with the officials of the college 
was composed of J. A. Kirkpatrick, of Waco, 
and R. G. Hyett, of Houston, respectively presi- 
dent and secretary of the association. 

The program speakers were men and women 
from the college staff, retail lumber dealers as 
well as officials of the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Southern Pine Association. 
The short course stayed pretty close to the 
building problems of the Texas farmer and it 
was a very serious group in attendance who 
were bent on getting as much information and 
assistance as possible in order to go back and 
serve better their home communities and par- 
ticularly their farmer customers. 

All, however, was not business, as the night 
of the first day was given over to a banquet 
at which over 300 were in attendance and much 
fun and frivolity indulged in. 

President T. O. Walton, of A. & M. College, 
opened the meeting with an address of wel- 
come, in which he stressed the desire of the 
college to measure up fully to the Texas busi- 
ness man’s needs and his organizations, and 
assist in every way that it could. 

He was followed by H. A. Bridge, of the 
Temple Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., in response. 
Mr. Bridge pointed out that the lumbermen 
were here to build prestige for 1930 in the lum- 
ber business. He said that competition means 
that the dealers must know what to sell .and 
how to sell it, and that this short course was 
going to be a big help to them in that way. 


Types and Materials Considered Best 


M. R. Bentley, extension agricultural engi- 
neer of the college, in a talk on the “Utiliza- 
tion of 2x4’s,” said in part: 


It is my understanding that the purpose of 
this meeting is to give the lumber dealers a 
little clearer idea of the types of buildings 
and materials considered best on the farms, 
in the homes, and elsewhere in their trade 
territory, in order that they may give better 
service in furnishing materials. There may 
also be some thought of getting ideas for 
increasing the volume of business with the 
hope of increasing net profits. Better serv- 
ice from the dealer will doubtless increase 
his business some. But so far as the farmer 
is concerned, I believe he will buy lumber 
yard materials about to the extent that he 
prospers in his farming operations. The 
kinds of materials and the types of buildings 
that he uses will-affect his prosperity to 
some extent, but that is not the.greatest fac- 
tor. In other words, I think that the lum- 
ber dealer is considerably concerned with 
whether or not the farmers follow a safe 
farming program, which, we think, means the 
proper diversification of crops, and, more im- 
portant, the proper utilization of livestock 
and poultry on the farm. 

I doubt that a one-crop farmer will ever 
be a very regular customer of the lumber 
yard. The all-cotton farmer buys some side- 
boards and he is about through with the 
lumber yard. He needs no fencing materials, 
cow sheds, pig pens, chicken houses, and 
such’ things. The all-wheat farmer may 
build a grain bin or he may haul his grain 
direct to the cars. I have never yet seen 
him. build a shed for his combine harvester. 

It appears to me that the livestock farmer 


is the one regular farmer customer of the 
lumber dealer, and the one who over a period 
of years will prosper so that he can pay for 
better buildings, and a better home. 

With the introduction of some dairy farm- 
ing in Texas, I should think that the build- 
ing of a few milking sheds would consider- 
ably help the lumber dealer’s business, but 
if the milking of a few cows makes the 
farmer more prosperous, as is expected, then 
such farmers are in a position to make busi- 
ness better for the lumber dealer. 

I am not flattering the lumber dealer by 
suggesting that he can change the .farming 
system of Texas farmers, but I am sure he 
can do more than the average citizen, and 
will profit by the change, in proportion as the 
farmers prosper. 

Possibly what I have been saying came to 
mind as a justification for the relatively 
large portion of time spent by the extension 
service in trying to aid the farmer in gather- 
ing a little cash, as compared with the time 
spent in helping him spend his money wisely. 

I believe most farmers will buy paint and 
spread it on ‘if they have the money to buy it 











Model of cattle self feeder exhibited at short 
course 

with, and I think it is time wasted to put on 

a paint-up campaign in a busted community. 

He showed models of various home-made 
farm devices that could be constructed of lum- 
ber and would be serviceable to the Texas 
farmer. Included were a wooden V-drag for 
terracing, a wooden soil-saving dam, a wooden 
lath tile to be used for sub-irrigation and drain- 
ing of terraced gulleys. 

Explains Moisture Content 

An explanation of the grading rules relative 
te..moisture content in care of lumber was 
given by P. A. Bloomer, of the Southern Pine 
Association. Mr. Bloomer discussed how these 
various rules were arrived at and their useful- 
ness. 

Forestry work from the extension standpoint 
was discussed by Charles W. Simmons, exten- 
sion forester ‘for A. & M. College. 

One of the outstanding talks of the short 
course was made by Dr. M. K. Thornton, of 
the chemical engineering department of the 
college. He discussed the use of paint and wood 
preserving. Dr. Thornton took up the origin 
of paint and brought it down to the present 
time with suggestions relative to its contents 
and its application. Among other things he 
said: 

During the early days, surface eoating of 
the timbers was practiced, which as time 
went on was also made to ornament. Paint 
has been used longer as both preservative 
and beautifier than any other system now in 
vogue. Paint, however, is principally a coat- 


ing for the exclusion of water and fungi, 
though many of the pigments in use are ac. 
tually toxic to the lower organisms. . . If the 
wood is kept well painted, the structure wil] 
last indefinitely as is shown by buildings 
throughout the country that have endured 
over a century, while others near by have 
gone within a few decades. These buildings 
that have endured were kept in repair and 
well painted, but no other preservative used. 

In this connection, however, the proper 
framing of the building also contributed 
much to the longevity of these structures.... 
If-our houses are built upon good foundations 
and well framed, the problem of preservation 
will be of much less importance than it is 
at present with our half built frame houses 
resting upon pins or pegs. Then, if they are 
well painted on the outside and varnished 
upon the inside, they will more than _ repay 
both the builder and the user in service and 
advertising. 


Good Results of Diversification 


A retail lumberman who is a devout advo- 
cate of diversification gave the results of his 
experience in-putting over a dairy program in 
Dewitt County. He is John W. Neill, of South 
Texas Lumber Co., located at Yoakum, and he 
pointed out that diversification by the farmer 
was a necessary development. He showed that 
farmers in Dewitt County last year shipped 
out dairy products to the value of $735,500, 
poultry and eggs to the value of $624,200, and 
tomatoes amounting to $132,000, making a total 
of practically a million and a half dollars worth 
of produce, all in 1929. They have only within 
the last four or five years started their diver- 
sification program and have these good results 
to show for their efforts. He said there were 
three steps needed to put over a diversification 
program for a county. The first was to sell 
the Chamber of Commerce on the program; 
second, to sell the business men of the county 
on the program; and, finally, to sell the iden- 
tical program to the farmers. 

He brought out an interesting situation which 
prevailed at the short course, namely, that a 
number of lumber dealers had brought their 
county agents with them. A show of hands 
indicated that twenty-two county agents were 
present. He told how valuable a county agent 
was to a county and that business men should 
discover their representative and work with 
him. He said his county used not only the 
agent but the vocational agriculture teacher 
and the A. & M. College to the fullest extent. 
Relative to financing, he said when he found a 
farmer who was milking six cows, had hogs 
and a garden, he was willing to finance him. 
The result of this credit rating method of his 
was that he only lost $12 in the last few years 
following it. 


Types of Dairy Barns Discussed 


Various types of dairy barns were discussed 
by Dan Scoates, of the agricultural engineering 
department of the college. He pointed out that 
there was considerable development of dairying 
going on in Texas at present and that the 
average newcomer in the dairy business starts 
with a very limited amount of capital. He sug- 
gested that many old buildings could be re- 
modeled and used for dairy barns, it often 
being necessary only to cut more doors and 
windows and put in a concrete floor to make 
a very satisfactory barn. 

The remodeling of old buildings for barns 
called for plans for the handling of this situa- 
tion in structures of various widths. The col- 
lege has already worked up a number of such 
plans which are available and would be service- 
able to farmers contemplating the use of old 
buildings. He discussed the methods of arriv- 
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ing at proper allotment of space in the dairy 
barn. Mr. Scoates also explained the new dairy 
barn, plans of which had just been perfected 
by the college engineers. This barn can either 
be called a “unit” type dairy barn or a “pro- 
gressive” method of building a barn. 

Knowing that the average dairy farmer starts 
in business in a small way, this barn starts 
with five cows and is designed with a shed 
roof. It has a feed room and a shelter shed 
beside the milking room., When the dairyman 
needs to enlarge his barn he tears out the 
partition between the dairy stalls and the shel- 
ter shed and puts in five more stanchions; 
there is just room for them. This makes a 10- 
cow dairy barn. When the dairyman wishes to 
add to this barn again, he does so by building 
another shed structure just like the one already 
constructed only on the other side of the barn, 
making a gable barn. The plan is so designed 
and arranged that there is no tearing out or 
backing up on any of the construction as each 
addition is made. Mr. Scoates exhibited models 
of these barns. 

Farm Plan Building Service 

After Mr. Scoates had finished his talk he 
was called on to explain the new farm building 
plan service which had been recently perfected 
at the college for the use of lumbermen. This 
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180 county agents and 100 home demonstration 
agents in Texas. Their mission is to carry 
research agricultural information as fast as it 
is obtained to the farmer and help make it a 
part of his program. 


Poultry House Problems 


The question of poultry houses for Texas 
was discussed by E. N. Holmgreen, extension 
poultry husbandman. He cautioned dealers 
against letting people who are going into the 
poultry business spend too much money on 
equipment for the hen. He called attention to 
the fact that they had records of 30,000 hens 
in blocks of from 56 to 1,200 where the hens 
were producing from $1.25 to $2.50 each, more 
than the feed cost them. It was necessary to 
keep the overhead relative to the equipment 
down to a point that was commensurate with 
the hen’s earning ability. He showed a num- 
ber of models of poultry houses which he had 
found were suitable for Texas conditions. 

R. B. Galloway, poultry extension man for 
the Panhandle Lumber Co., of Amarillo, told 
of the work he is doing for the company in 
giving service to people interested in poultry 
in the Panhandle. He said the company plans 


to co-operate in every way with county agents 
and vocational teachers. 
Hogs and hog houses were discussed by E. 


of the house should be windows, according to 
her 

She demands three porches—front, kitchen, 
and sleeping porch for every farm home. The 
front porch should be 10 feet wide; the sleep- 
ing porch should be glassed in; and the 
kitchen porch should be screened and pro- 
vided with a couch, daily paper and easy chair. 
Scrapers for taking mud off shoes was a nec- 
essary part of the back door step’s equipment, 
according to Miss Horton. She felt that the 
farm woman needs plenty of storage space and 
then some more. She advocated long and shal- 
low closets rather than square ones. 

Building on Instalment Plan 

John E. Moore, of the Taylor Lumber Co., 
Alamo, discussed the advantages of building 
houses on the instalment plan, not only instal- 
ment relative to buying but instalment rela- 
tive to building. He has found a profitable 
business in drawing up 4- and 5-room houses 
for customers and arranging the houses so 
that two rooms can be built to start with. 
When these are paid for, the balance of the 
house can be added. He claimed that working 
people with wages of $125 to $160 a month 
could be interested in such a program. The 
advantage of it was that his company had an 
increase in sales to people who otherwise 
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Some of the 250 in attendance at the Second Annual Lumbermen’s Short Course held Feb. 24 and 25 at Agricultural & Mechanical College, 


plan service consists of a loose leaf binder with 
blue prints of various farm buildings in it. The 
service starts the local lumber dealer with this 
form of a binder having 24 farm building plans 
of different kinds in it. These plans are ones 
that have been worked out by the farm build- 
ing specialists of the A. & M. College and bear 
the approval of the extension service. The 
service further provides for a new plan every 
month. This new plan also bears the endorse- 
ment of the college on it and is usually some 
late development of a farm structure. For 
example, the 5-, 10-, 20-cow dairy barn is one 
of the new plans that will soon go out as part 
of the monthly service. Each dealer has the 
opportunity also of getting as many of these 
blue prints as he may wish for distribution to 
his customers. 

This service goes under the title of Farm 
Building Service Bureau, whose address is Col- 
lege Station, Tex. 

J. M. Jones, animal husbandman of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, talked on self 
feeders for cattle. He showed a number of 


different models which had been built especially 
for the lumbermen. 

H. H. Williamson, vice director of the ex- 
tension service, discussed the county agent and 
He pointed out that there were 


the farmer. 


College Station, Tex. 


N. Regenbreht, extension swine husbandman. 
He gave the essentials of a hog house for 
Texas as one which should be well venti- 
lated, having numerous doors and windows 
which could be opened in summer and closed 
in winter. He advocated the installation of a 
guard rail in all farrowing houses and the use 
of slides or runners under these houses in 
order that they might be easily transported 
from place to place. 


Modernizing the Farm Home 


Various means of modernizing farm homes 
were discussed by Miss Mildred Horton, State 
home demonstration agent. She did not like the 
Texas farm home “sitting up on stilts,” as 
she called it. This, she declared, looked like 
temporary setting for the farm home and that 
it was only there until the wind pushed it off. 
She lamented the fact that the wind was so 
slow on the job. This method of construction 
gave a cold house in winter and a warm house 
in the summer. She favored the enclosing of 
this open space under the house and felt sure 
that the saving in fuel and doctor bills, to 
say nothing of additional comfort, was worth 
the cost of doing it. She advocated the screen- 
ing of the farm homes. One-fifth of the area 


would not be interested in building homes; the 
collateral is better because it is distributed 
over a larger territory and in smaller units; 
competition on additions to the houses is elim- 
inated; and folks will live at home and are 
better citizens as a result. In the design and 
construction of this house he gives the entire 
house plan, so that prospects can see what 
they are building towards. He has found that 
the 2-room structure, as he calls it, should be 
the front two rooms because it looks better 
and works out better all around. He gave a 
number of cautions relative to the development 
of the roof and the type of architecture to 
select. 

Pantry shelves were discussed by Miss Lola 
Blair, extension nutritionist, who illustrated 
her talk with full-size models equipped with 
edibles. 

The mission of concrete on the farm was a 
subject of a talk by E. R. Raney, agricultural 
engineer for the Portland Cement Association. 
He had some model floor plans of dairy barns 
advocated by A. & M. College and discussed 
their arrangement. 

Fireproofing of farm homes was discussed by 
M. F. Thurmond, assistant professor of agri- 
cultural engineering. He called attention to 
the large amount of fire losses in Texas last 
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year, consisting of 6,468 fires with a total loss 
of over $13,000,000, He discussed the location 
of farm buildings with relation to their fire 
hazard, then pointed out that there were 373 
fires due to defective flues and chimneys and 
gave a number of reasons why chimneys were 
such a fruitful source of fires. 


Question Box Session 


One of the very interesting parts of the pro- 
gram was the question box. Slips were passed 
out to those in attendance on which they could 
write any question they wished. These were 
all taken up one at a time and they covered 
everything from paint to rabbits. 

The question of insulation was discussed by 
W. A. Orth, constructing engineer at A. & M. 
College. He called attention to the fact that 
a large percentage of the heat lost from a 
house during the winter was lost through the 
roof. He discussed various methods of insula- 
tion, and called attention to the fact that the 
volume of business in weather stripping was 
improving, which was a good indication. 

Termites seem to be in Texas with all feet. 
R. R. Reppert, extension entomologist, dis- 
cussed the damage they do as well as methods 
of control. There was considerable interest in 
his talk and much discussion around the ques- 
tion as to whether the stock from the lumber 
yard could infect the premises of the resident. 
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Boost Trade Extension 


MonTREAL, Que., March 3.—The remarkable 
progress achieved by the Province of Quebec 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, the in- 
crease in membership, and the service rendered 
by the organization to the second basic indus- 
try of Canada, was recited with pride by L. 
E. Parent, Ste. Agathe, retiring president, be- 
fore leaving the chair at the conclusion of its 
seventh annual convention, held in the Lumber- 
men’s Club, in this city, Feb. 26 and 27. 

The proposed Federal measure to forbid 
clearance of shipments of liquor and malt bev- 
erages to the United States was denounced at 
one of the meetings on the ground that it would 
mean the loss of millions of dollars in revenue 
to~ various lines of business, among them the 
lumber industry, as no liquor clearances would 
mean largely decreased box sales and decreased 
purchases of lumber, this business representing 
in Quebec and Ontario an approximate annual 
consumption of 16,000,000 feet. 

Another question which was discussed at 
length was the trade extension program 
adopted at the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Lumbermen’s Association, held in Ottawa 
in January. A report of the directors on the 
matter read by A. C. Manbert, second vice 





Model dairy barn floor exhibited showing placing of cattle and arrangement of stanchions etc. 


Mr. Reppert pointed out that termites can not 
exist where they do not have access to moist 
earth and he advocated keeping them out by 
methods shown in Government publications. 

Educating the builder by city building codes 
was discussed by W. H. Scales, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He en- 
couraged the dealers to take an interest in the 
building of the code by keeping it up to date. 

The final talk of the meeting was made by 
J. A. Kirkpatrick, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas. The subject he 
chose was “The Lumbermen of the Future.” 
He expressed the indebtedness of the lumber- 
men of Texas to the A. & M. College for the 
work it had done in making this short course 
possible. He asked for a rising vote of thanks 
and this was given. He said the two important 
qualities of the lumbermen of the future were 
efficiency and co-operation and he told those 
in attendance to take for their motto, “Re- 
sults—Not Excuses.” He said that the lum- 
bermen had a great responsibility resting on 
their: shoulders because they are responsible to 
11/12 of the population for information rela- 
tive to forest products. 

While not on the program, one man who did 
most of the hard work connected with staging 
of the short course was R. G. Hyett, secretary 
of the lumbermen’s association. He had a big 
job, but handled it in his usual efficient manner. 


president of that association, which showed 
that the program included an effort to secure 
the co-operation of all trades which use lum- 
ber and are concerned directly or indirectly in 
the welfare and prosperity of the lumber in- 
dustry, the dissemination of information as to 
the essential values of lumber, and to destroy 
heresies, misstatements and wilful perversions 
by manufacturers of competing products and 
substitutes. 

The convention approved the work as out- 
lined by Mr. Manbert and asked the directors 
to appoint a committee to handle the trade ex- 
tension work of its organization in accordance 
with these plans. 

U. E. Germain, president of the Hoo-Hoo 
Order of the Province of Quebec, told of a 
modern house being constructed in Quebec in 
the interest of trade extension, which is to be 
open to the public during two years, and de- 
scribed the finishing of the various rooms, in- 
cluding the dining room which is to have Ca- 
nadian birch panels, beamed ceiling, birch 
floors, and all other possible woodwork, 

Another point in Mr. Germain’s address 
concerned the annual “Glean-up Week,” which 
he said was promoted by soap merchants, 
brush merchants, and those selling paints etc. 
He insisted that the “paint up, clean up” slogan 
could be made to read, “paint up, clean up and 
fix up,” to the benefit of lumber merchants. 


Rolland Bock, representing an affiliated or. 
ganization, was another speaker, who spoke 
mostly of the many materials sold as substi. 
tutes for wood, alleging that many of them 
were not what they were represented to be. 
He asked the members to redouble their ef. 
forts to compete with these manufacturers 
where there could be any real advantage jp 
using lumber, but warned them against recom. 
mending lumber where there was any chance 
that it was not entirely suitable, saying that 
nothing was more detrimental to the industry 
than the abuse of its materials. 

H. J. Inns, manager of the Better Business 
Bureau, of Montreal, addressed the convention 
on bankruptcy and the means to avoid possible 
losses. He was followed by Lee B. Judson, 
manager of the Canadian Home & Community 
Beautiful Association, who spoke on “New 
Faces for Old Homes.” “The construction of 
new homes meets the present demand,” he 
said, “but in remodeling the old ones to make 
our communities attractive we are fifteen years 
behind the times.” He urged the members of 
the association to take an interest in this most 
important movement, because the proportion of 
building material, and wood in particular, was 
considerable, even in repairs and renovating an- 
cient homes and buildings. 

The directors (nearly all re-elected), chosen 
by the convention, and the new officers, named 
by the directors, are as follows: 

President—Emile Pollender, Farnham. 

First vice president—A. R. Rutherford, 
Montreal. 

Second vice president—J. E. C. Giroux. 

Secretary-treasurer— J. lL. ‘ Bourbonniere, 
Montreal. 

Directors—Quebec City, J. O. Chalifour and 
J. M. Dessureault; Victoriaville, J. E. C. 
Giroux; St. Hyacinthe, M. A. Godbout; St. 
John-Farnham, Emile Pollender; St. Jerome, 
Elie Meunier; Valleyfield, Octave Clermont; 
Chicoutimi, Henri Jalbert; Hull, F. X. E. 
Boucher; Sherbrooke, B. R. Stevens; Three 
Rivers and Sorel, H. H. Sheppard, Sorel, and 
J. A. Nadeau, cap de la Madelaine; Montreal, 
I. Nantel, Ed. Perrault, J. P. Dupius, J. R. 
Bonhomme, E. Abel, L. W. Halliday, A. B. 
Rutherford and V. Varin. 
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Profit in Reforestation 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 3.— White pine 
probably offers better profitmaking opportuni- 
ties than the other species in carrying out 
reforestation work, according to conclusions 
announced here by experts of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station following a survey 
made in co-operation with the agricultural 
engineering department of the University of 
Wisconsin. To learn the rate of growth and 
yield of second growth white pine in a pure 
stand, Dr. Raphael Zon and S. R. Gevorkiantz, 
of the experiment station, made a survey of 120 
second growth white pine areas. 

The stands were from 25 to 125 years of age 
and on different soils. Measurements at 50 
years of age showed yields of 8,000 to 30,000 
board feet an acre. Even on poor soils there 
may be found, at 50 years, 50 trees to the acre 
that have a diameter of more than 6 inches, 
and the largest trees measure as much as 10 
inches in diameter. On good soils at the same 
age there may be found more than 300 trees 
to the acre with a diameter in excess of 8 
inches and with some trees as large as 13 
inches. White pine can be planted at a cost of 
$5 to $10 an acre. 

If a planted white pine will produce 20,000 
board feet of merchantable timber in 50 years, 
it should be as profitable as the second growth 
white pine operations in New England, the 
experts say, where white pine came up natur- 
ally on abandoned fields and pastures and ‘s 
now a source of considerable profit to farmers. 
In New England the second growth white pine 
sustains profitable industries, as for example, 
match and box manufacturing. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


March 20-21-—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress 


Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

March 20-24—Pacific Coast Hardwood Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Calif. 
Annual 

March 21—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual, 


March 24-26—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La, Annual, 


April 8—Appalachian Hardwood Club, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual, 

April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual, 


April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 


April 24-25—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Annual. 


April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual, 


Aprii 29-May 1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual, 


Special Speaker for Pine Convention 


New Orteans, La., March 3.—Because of 
the dependence of the lumber industry upon con- 
struction and because of the need for authori- 
tative information relative to the trend of build- 
ing at the present time, Secretary H. C. Berckes 
of the Southern Pine Association, announces 
that T. S. Morgan, president of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, has been secured to make 
an address at the annual meeting of the pine 
association, which will be held here on March 
24, 25 and 26. Mr. Morgan is expected to have 
a very interesting message to tell regarding 
present conditions and the probable outlook for 
the remainder of the year. 

Secretary Berckes announces also that ar- 
rangements are being made to have representa- 
tives of the wholesalers, retailers and salesmen 
of southern pine on the program, for it is felt 


* that any consideration of the problems that are 


facing the lumber manufacturers today will be 
incomplete without hearing from these branches 
of the industry. 

These are only a few of the highlights of the 
program being arranged, and Secretary Berckes 
suggests that hotel reservations be made prompt- 
ly, as indications are for a large attendance at 
this convention. 


“Dealers and Dollars” in Illinois 


Arrangements have been made with the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., according to J. F. 
Bryan, secretary of the Illinois Lumber & Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, to have the business 
film, “Dealers and Dollars,” in Illinois five 
weeks, March 18 to April 19, with four educa- 
tional meetings each week if retail dealers will 
co-operate actively in that number of cities and 
towns. The film was shown at the State con- 
vention to a large audience of retailers and the 
universal opinion was that it is the best thing in 
modern merchandising that has been devised. 


This series of meetings will not be for enter-. 


tainment, but to disseminate information along 
educational lines that will he helpful in mer- 
chandising building materials. Three of the 
meetings for showing the film have been 
arranged as follows: Waukegan, March 18; 
Sycamore, March 19; Dixon, March 20. 

Secretary Bryan suggests the following cities 
for meetings during the remainder of the period: 
Kewanee, Macomb, Quincy, East St. Louis, 
Danville, Champaign, Bloomington and Joliet, 
and two meetings in the eighth district and 
two in the ninth district, the places to be select- 
ed by district officers. 

The film has been shown at Rockford, Free- 
port, La Salle, Peoria, Galesburg, Springfield 
and Decatur. 

There is no expense to the dealers where 
the meetings are held, the only requirement be- 
ing that the local committee shall furnish a 
room to accommodate twenty-five to fifty peo- 
ple, with some tables that can be used as desks. 








Each man is to pay for his own dinner. About 
five hours’ time is required to run the film with 
a program of questions, in the answers and 
discussion of which all dealers can participate. 

Local dealers or associations interested should 
write to State association headquarters. Dealers 
will be notified of the dates and places of meet- 
ings when the program is fully completed. 


Pacific Coast Hardwood Date 


San Disco, Cauir., March 1.—Announcement 
is made by Jerry Sullivan, jr., of this city, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Hardwood Dealers’ 
Association, that the organization will hold its 
annual meeting on March 20-24 inclusive at the 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Calif. This is 
expected to be one of the most interesting and 
most important meetings held by the association. 
Short talks will be made by officials or repre- 
sentatives of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, the American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Architectural Association, the 
California Retail Lumbermen’s Association and 
the Millwork Institute of California. The an- 
nual golf tournament will be held on Saturday 
and Sunday, March 22 and 23. 


North Carolina Annual Postponed 


Norro.tk, Va., March 3.— Secretary G. L. 
Hume, of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
this city, announces that it has been found ad- 
visable to postpone the annual meeting, sched- 
uled to be held in Norfolk on March 20 and 21, 
to some time in April or May. The definite 
date will be published as soon as it has been 
decided ween. wsmaaeeeneee * 


National Manufacturers’ Annual 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 4.—The annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held in Chicago April 24 
and 25. On April 24 the general open meetings 
will be held and the association committees 
which do not meet earlier will occupy the re- 
mainder of the 2-day session. The stockholders’ 
and directors’ meeting will be held on April 25. 

A speaker of national prominence will deliver 
an address at the annual dinner on the evening 
of April 24. Through the courtesy of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co., which has been 
broadcasting a series of “salutes” to the great 
industries of America, a “Lumber Evening” has 
been arranged for the night of April 24. 

Building Material Men’s Party 

New York, March 3.—F. Herbert Brown, 
secretary of the Building Material. Men’s As- 
sociation of Westchester County, is “broadcast- 
ing” announcements of the annual dinner-mid- 
winter party of the association, to be held March 
15 at the Hotel Commodore. A special program 
of entertainment is being put on for the mem- 
bers, their friends and the manufacturers, whole- 
salers and other dealers in the Metropolitan 
territory. 





Appoints Executive Committee 

Kansas City, Mo., March 3.—As announced 
in a recent bulletin from the office of Secretary 
E. E. Woods, the first official act of the new 
president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Charles S. Lawrence, was to ap- 
point an executive committee as follows: F. O. 
Brownson, Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co., 
Wichita, Kan.; H. C. Constant, South Law- 
rence Lumber Yard, Lawrence, Kan.; James 
Costello, James Costello Lumber Co., Liberty, 
Mo.; E. A. Duensing, Duensing Lumber Co., 
Concordia, Mo.; J. Foresman, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. A. Scroggs, 
Riner Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and O. 
K. Spurrier, Spurrier Lumber Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Secretary Woods also has advised his mem- 
bers that a short course for retail lumbermen 
will be offered at the Missouri Agricultural Col- 








lege at Columbia, Mo., on April 17 and 18. A 
similar course will be given at the Oklahoma 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Okla., on April 24 and 25. : 


Millwork Cost Bureau Program 


O. L. Appleton, secretary of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau, Chicago, announces additional fea- 
tures for the annual convention to be held on 
March 20 and 21 at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Clark Oberlies, of the Critchfield-Oberlies 
Lumber Co., of Lincoln, Neb., is to make an 
address on “My Competitor and I,” which, Sec- 
retary Appleton says, “is reputed to shake up. the 
convention as much as twelve sticks of dyna- 
mite.” Norman Roth, of the George A. Bauchat 
Lumber Co., Pontiac, Mich., will make an ad- 
dress on “How We Should Advertise and Why.” 

As a special feature, the members and guests 
will be entertained at dinner Thursday evening, 
following which many star attractions—dancing 
girls, novelty acts etc—will be staged for the 
members’ delectation. 


‘saeaeaeaenaaee 


Fourth District to Meet Again 


LaureEL, Miss., March 3.—Hardwood manu- 
facturers, who met here last Tuesday in a re- 
gional gathering of the fourth district of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, are to meet 
in a district gathering in Meridian in about 30 
days, for a general discussion of the important 
points in their program of timber conservation, 
elimination of waste and readjustment of tax 
levies, according to J. W. Bailey, chairman for 
the district. The meeting Tuesday was one of 
a series that are being held throughout the 
South. Several other regional meetings are also 
scheduled for the fourth district. 


Additional Institute Meetings 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 4.—J. H. Town- 
shend, executive vice president of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, announces that re- 
gional meetings for members and non-members 
of the organization are to be held again during 
the latter part of March further to discuss con- 
servation of natural resources and elimination 
of waste in the manufacture of hardwood lum- 
ber. The dates for these meetings will be an- 
nounced in a few days. 


Reforestation Association in Annual 


Eureka, Cauir., March 1.—At the annual 
meeting of the Humboldt Reforestation Associa- 
tion, held at the association offices here, A. S. 
Murphy, of Scotia, was elected president; J. A. 
Rankin, of Samoa, vice president, and W. R. 
Schofield, of Eureka, secretary-treasurer. The 
board of directors elected is as follows: A. S. 
Murphy, Scotia; H. W. Cole, Crannell; W. J. 
Wrigley, Falk; J. J. Krohn, Arcata; P. J. 
Rutledge, Eureka; H. W. Jackson, Korbel; 
Howard Dessert, Eureka; J. A. Rankin, Samoa; 
C. A. Libbey and T. W. Hine, of Eureka. 

Reports of the secretary and the forest super- 
visors were heard and plans were discussed for 
enlarging the activities of the association during 
1930. The new president is connected with the 
Pacific Lumber Co 


Baltimore Exchange in Quarterly 


Battimore, Mp., March 3.— The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange held its quarterly meeting at 
the Merchants’ Club tonight, with a special at- 
traction in the person of G. H. Pouder, head of 
the export and import bureau of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, as the speaker. Mr. 
Pouder discoursed on some of the important 
things that are being done to enhance the im- 
portance of this city as an industrial center and 
also emphasized the leading position of the 
Monumental City in the distribution of lumber. 

The various quarterly reports were presented 
and acted upon, and after the business on hand 
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had been disposed of, the members settled down 
to a fine luncheon. 

The managing committee of the exchange, at 
its session in the afternoon, disposed of various 
matters which had come up since the last gather- 
ing. Among other things the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation was admitted to associate 
membership in the exchange. 


Retailers and Manufacturers Meet 


Cincinnati, Onto, March 3.— Members of 
District No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, and the Cincinnati Millwork 
Manufacturers’ Association joined last night 
with the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club in a big 
rally at the Hotel ‘Metropole, in this city, ar- 
ranged by Edward H. Ward, president of the 
lumbermen. Salesmen of the retailers and mill- 
work manufacturers also were present. The 
big attraction of the evening was the presence 
of Walter F. Shaw, manager of the trade ex- 
tension and research departments of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Manager Shaw gave an exhaustive report on 


the excellent results of the work which is being 
done by the association in research into the 
alleged superiority of lumber substitutes in the 
construction of buildings and for other pur- 
poses. Much of the development in the uses of 
substitutes for lumber in the building industry, 
he said, have arisen because the lumber man- 
ufacturers in the past have been “asleep at the 
switch,” but this attitude has been changed and 
they are now militantly awake and ready to 
challenge any substitute which comes on the 
market. He stated that architects prefer to 
use lumber in interior work because of its nat- 
ural beauties and its durability. He also 
showed that lumber has a resiliency which de- 
fies the ravages of storms, and that there are 
less fatalities during storms in residences of 
frame than those built of stone or concrete. 
Mayor Russell Wilson made a strong state- 
ment in defense of his position unsuccessfully 
taken recently in council that a lumber yard 
was not a menace to a neighborhood. He con- 
tended that he could see no reason why a 
well conducted lumber yard should be a men- 
ace, and said that the objection made that the 


yard was liable to harbor disorderly persons 
and criminal characters was not supported by 
the facts. 

A committee was appointed by President 
Ward to select nominees for officers and qj. 
rectors for the annual election of the club, to 
be held in May, the report to be made at the 
April meeting. 


Ottawa Retailers Elect 


_ Orrawa, Ont., March 3.—The annual meet. 
ing of the Ottawa Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso. 
ciation was held here recently at the Laurentian 
Club. In the absence of the president, Mayno 
Davis, who is spending the winter in Florida 
M. N. Cummings, vice president, occupied the 
chair. Mr. Davis was re-elected presiding offi- 
cer for the second term, and M. N. Cummings 
vice president. George W. Ewan was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, and D. Kemp Edwards, 


‘field secretary. The elected directors are: 


Mayno Davis, D. Kemp Edwards, James Hil} 
E. M., Barrett, Allen Grimes, J. McDonald, M. 
N. Cummings, Grant P. Davidson, C. P. Ma- 
honey and W. F. Wilson. 


Sidelights of Western Retailers’ Convention 


SpoKANeE, WaAsH., March 1.— During the 
course of the annual convention of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held here Feb. 
20-22, and reported on pages 60-63 of the March 
1 issue’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, expres- 
sions were secured from a number of the dele- 
gates as to their ideas of the future of business 
in their respective sections. Most of them did a 
normal volume in 1929 and say that the outlook 
for 1930 is as good as or better than that for 
the last year. Their expressions follow: 

H. W. Trask, general manager of Interstate 
Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., says 1929 was one 
of the best business years its eight yards have 
had. January business was good this year; 
February business is dull, but he thinks the 
larger part of the year’s business will be done 
after mid-summer, and that it will be a normal 
volume. He thinks its quite necessary for yards 
to provide some plan of payment that can be 
met by their customers, and that the install- 
ment method is desirable in many instances. 


L. A. MItuer, Hubbard Lumber Co., Hubbard, 
Ore., has for a side line briquets made from 
refuse developed in generating gas from crude 
oil, and he says there is some profit in it. 


Oscar A. SpeAR, Smoot Lumber Co., Provo, 
Utah, says Provo is rapidly developing as the 
“Petaluma” of the Inter-Mountain country. Our 
territory is producing a constantly increasing 
amount of poultry and eggs, and we have sev- 
eral standard designs of poultry houses of dif- 
ferent sizes on which we quote prices per house, 
so well known and standard have they become. 


J. H, Evans, Farmers Lumber & Supply Co., 
Gooding, Idaho, is elated because of the com- 
pletion of a new irrigation ditch that will fur- 
nish water this year, the ditch extending from 
Millner to Shoshone and reinforcing the water 
supply for a hundred thousand acres of land 
that is preducing potatoes, alfalfa and clover, 
besides alfalfa and clover seed of splendid 
quality, and, in addition, feeds large herds of 
dairy cattle, a great many lambs, and a large 
number of turkeys. Nineteen twenty-nine 
was a pretty good business year with him, and 
he expects 1930 to be as good, or better. 


Mrs. H. T. Wiison, Wilson Lumber Co., 
Tremonton, Utah, was the only woman present 
who, as president of her company, is an active 
“lumberman.” Four years ago Mr. Wilson 
passed away, after having run the yard at 
Tremonton for twenty-seven years, and after 
his death Mrs. Wilson, who had an active in- 
terest in retail lumber, assumed the reins. She 
is ably assisted by her son, who is in charge of 
sales, and by her daughter, who assumes the 
bookkeeping and office work. Their yard is one 
of the largest in the county, and, in addition to 
lumber, handles a full line of hardware and 
paints. Tremonton is a modern city with 1,200 
population. It has a sewer system, city water 
and electric lights. Last year a $60,000 church 
was built there, and there is a program for 
building a library this year. It is a farming 


district; part of the land is under irrigation, 
while dry land farming is practiced on still more 
acreage, The principal farm products are 
alfalfa, rye, cattle and dairy products, poultry 
and eggs. The company sells on installments, 
usually taking chattel mortgages to cover the 
monthly notes insisted upon. Its business for 
1929 was normal, and it expects the same of 
1930. 


Harotp E. CRAWFORD, Tum-A-Lum Lumber 
Co., Walla Walla, Wash., reports a normal busi- 
ness last year and expects more in 1930. A 
splendid hotel. was built in his town last year, 
which is drawing considerable more business to 
Walla Walla merchants, as well as the hotel. 


FoTt THE FIRST time in many years J. M. 
Crawford, of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., failed 
to attend the convention, due to being ill. He 
has lately returned from a long trip east, during 
which he caught a severe cold, and did not feel 
warranted in taking further chances through 
coming to the convention. 


Cc. D. O’NetL, O’Neil Lumber Co., Kalispell, 
Mont., reports collections good; a good business 
in 1929, and a good outlook for 1930 business. 
Rents have lately been raised 10 percent in his 
city and most of the houses are occupied; hence 
he sees a chance to sell some homes. A new 
highway is being completed through Glacier Na- 
tional Park, from Belton to Glacier, that will 
increase tourist travel. His concern has a close 
working arrangement with local building and 
loan firms which solves the problem of financing 
homes on payments. 


THE WHITE PINE SAsH Co., of Spokane, fur- 
nished an attractive souvenir—a “Pine Craft 
Pup” made of Pondosa pine—that- went into 
many grips when the delegates started packing 
for home. 


L. S. ScHarpr, Twin Oaks Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., got a lobby audience when he 
started telling about the boat he built of 
Masonite. 


V. C. Kerr, who for thirty-one years has been 
a hardwood dealer of Boise, Idaho, was on hand 
as usual. He sells E. L. Bruce flooring in a 
wholesale way over most of the Northwest, ex- 
cept for the cities of Spokane, Seattle and Port- 
land, besides furnishing hardwood for cabinet 
work, paneling and other uses. 


Britt. MILLER, Columbia Lumber Co., Seattle, 
in his usual facetious way, says “Business is 
rotten; outlook worse; too many yards; wish 
they would quit and leave the business to us.” 
But then, when you know Bill, you'll know he 
didn’t mean things were quite that bad, and 
that he isn’t ready to sell out and quit. 


Bop GRAHAM, Monarch Lumber Co.,- Great 
Falls, Mont., says last year’s business was better 
than normal; that he expects a normal business 
in 1930. Collections are good, and stocks are 
low. He estimates the average yard is carrying 
in stock only two-thirds as much. lumber as it 
did beforé railroad service had been speeded up. 


The style and quality of homes being built in 
his territory are constantly improving—practi- 
cally every new house is entirely modern regard- 
less of whether it is built in the city, or in the 
country. His yards are doing a good business 
in insulation and paint. 


I. G. Kysosnrss, of Lewiston, Idaho, who is 
head of the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., brought 
eight of his district managers along with him, 
and they were in regular attendance at the ses- 
sions. He reports a normal volume of business 
at his yards last year and expects the same in 
1930. His building stores stock paint and hard- 
ware, and he finds their speciality business 
growing. 


C. J. BALDWIN, Baldwin Lumber Co., Billings, 
Mont., says his yards had one of their best 
years’ business, and he expects still more this 
year. Most of his yards are in irrigated dis- 
tricts, which are steadily growing, and his 
volume grows with them. Better homes are be- 
ing built.than ever before; many built-in fea- 
tures are being used. Both the down-town and 
residence districts of Billings are growing 
rapidly. 


Bos ANDERSON, of Anderson & Sons, Ogden, 
Utah, says their yards did a normal volume of 
business last year, and expect the same in 1930. 
Several large buildings are being built, or are 
projected. His city is not over-built, and there 
is plenty of money to finance new homes. They 
are handling more specialties than ever before; 
though their percentage of lumber sales keeps 
up. It is said of Bob that he attends every 
gathering in his community, and many else- 
where. Anything from a church social or 
farmers’ picnic, to a political convention, finds 
Bob numbered among those present. It is said 
of him that he probably has as wide an ac- 
quaintance as any man at the convention. 


Tom SHIELDS, the Simonds saw man, is an- 
other good convention man. If Tom has missed 
any large gathering of lumbermen in the whole 
northwest section of the United States, nobody 
ever heard of it» Everybody knows Tom, and 
he knows everybody. 


F. J. Erwin, of Charlo, Mont., who does busi- 
ness under his own name, says his district, in 
the lower Flathead Valley, has the promise of 
being one of the greatest dairy centers in the 
Northwest. Cream is now shipped to Missoula, 
Spokane, Butte and to Seattle. The land is 
irrigated, and the crops yield a steady return. 
Wheat, alfalfa and sugar beets are the prin- 
cipal land crops. 


FRANK KENDALL, Potlatch Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, says his company’s yards are doing 4 
normal business, but expect to increase it 
through installment selling of new homes, and 
modernizing jobs. His yards are using the mer- 
chandising and financing plan of the Associated 
Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, 
and he says it “puts new energy into the re- 
tailing of lumber.” More than forty employees 
of his yards were at the convention. 
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Hardwood Demand Slightly Improved 


Building Items in Best Call 


MempHis, TENN., March 4.—There continues 
a fair demand from most consumers of south- 
ern hardwoods, but it has not been sufficient 
to take care of the production of the last few 
weeks. The demand from box and crate manu- 
facturers for lower grades has shown a nice 
increase, and prices of these are stronger. De- 
mand from automobile manufacturers continues 
only fair, and prices are not quite satisfactory. 

3usiness being received from furniture manu- 
facturers is far from satisfactory. Buying by 
flooring manufacturers has been exceptionally 
slow, and orders are placed at low prices. A 
few items, mostly lower grades, show some 
strength. The demand from the planing mill 
trade and from retail yards continues to feature 
the market. Foreign business continues fair, 
but is not up to that of the previous thirty 
days. 

Hardwood producers throughout the South 
are planning curtailment until better market con- 
ditions prevail. Many of the larger manufac- 
turers have either closed down their plants for 
an indefinite period, or have reduced produc- 
tion considerably. A good number of the small- 
er operators have been forced down for lack 
of demand. It is felt sure that within thirty 
days there will be a better balance between 
demand and production. At present, stocks are 
large. In many sections logging has been im- 
possible, but plenty of logs have been available 
in most sections, and log prices are rather low. 


Demand Is Rather Slow 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 4.—One of the fea- 
tures of the hardwood market here this week is 
the good inquiry for basswood for the manufac- 
ture of interior trim. Another feature is the 
increased demand for small dimension stock. 
Dimension sold is principally of No. 1 common 
oak and poplar, but some chestnut is moving. A 
good run of orders for gum squares is also com- 
ing in. Purchases of rough lumber are hand-to- 
mouth in the main. Small lots of 4/, 5/, 6/ and 
8/4 oak are going to auto factories, and 4/ and 
6/4 to the furniture trade. Some small lots of 
hard and soft maple are being taken. Sales are 
spotty and not very satisfactory, although there 
is not much complaint on the score of prices 
obtained. Orders are being held back, appar- 
ently because of the slowness and uncertainty 
in general business. Inquiry is more active from 
the automotive plants, and one or two hardwood 
firms have received several fairly sizable orders. 
There are some orders being received from 
foreign markets, and inquiry is fairly good, but 
export trade is considered dull. 

Building here is slow, because money is 
tighter locally than it was expected it would be. 
However, there are signs of easier credit. Both 
southern pine and cypress are slower than usual 
this week, sales being few and far between. Pa- 
cific coast woods are moving a little better than 
pine, and their prices are more stable. 


Output Cut; Trade a Little Better 


Louisvitte, Ky., March 3.—Production is 
slower than it has been. There is high water 
at some points in the South, and certain pro- 
ducers are curtailing until such time as demand 
and supply are in better balance. The market 
appears to be just a trifle more active. Cus- 
tom kiln drying business has been somewhat 
better than it was. Automobile business con- 
tinues light, and radio trade is dull. The 
hardwood flooring plants are not interested in 
material just now. Planing mill orders are 
not as active as they were.. Railroad buying 
is below normal. Low grades are moving very 
well. Ash has been selling much better of 
late. Poplar has been selling well in the top 


grades. Sap gum is moving as well. There 
is scattered demand reported for maple, elm, 
oak, poplar, tupelo, beech, basswood, hackberry, 
willow and black gum. Sycamore is reported 
as somewhat more active. 

Prices are being very well maintained at fol- 
lowing levels for inch stock: Poplar, FAS 
southern, $83@87; Appalachian, $95; saps and 
selects, $60@65; No. 1, $47@54; No. 2 A, 
$35@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. Walnut, FAS, 
$240; selects, $150; No. 1, $90; No. 2, $40. 
Plain sap gum, FAS, $55; No. 1, $40@42; 
quartered sap, FAS, $62; No. 1, $45@47. Plain 
red gum, FAS, $95 ; No. - $50; quartered red, 
FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 
and $32. ‘Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red 
oak, $65, $48 and $38; white, $85, $50 and $40. 
Appalachian plain red oak, $85 and $55; plain 
white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 and 
$75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

The Home Show in Louisville, Feb. 22 to 
March 1, was reported very successful, with 
attendance given at around 75,000. February 
building operations in Louisville were very 
dull, following a dull January The outlook 
for March is somewhat better. 


Right Angle Speed Reducer 


Demand for right-angle drive speed reducers 
for certain types of installations has induced the 
Falk Corporation, of Milwaukee, Wis., to sup- 
plement its well known line of parallel shaft 








The new line in- 


drives with such equipment. 
cludes both horizontal and vertical shafts. 

One feature of the Falk right-angle drive is a 
combination of single helical and spiral bevel 


gears. It is pointed out in an announcement of 
the company that single helical gears for the 
final reduction are easier to assemble than her- 
ringbone gears and that their efficiency is prac- 
tically the same. An accurately cut single hel- 
ical gear in combination with a high grade spiral 
bevel makes a quiet, cool running reducer which 
has an initial efficiency of well over 95 percent. 
Furthermore, this efficiency will be maintained 
throughout the life of the unit. 

Another significant feature is the reversible 
construction of gears and shafts. If the gears 
become worn after years of service, shafts can 
be turned end for end to permit using the op- 
posite and unworn sides of the teeth. This type 
of construction has proved very successful in the 
past in Falk parallel shaft drives. 

As in Falk parallel shaft reducers, the lubri- 
cating system of the right-angle units is simple 
and self-contained. A continuous splash system 
keeps a film of oil on the working faces of gear 
teeth at all times. Rapid circulation of oil 
through the bearings results in remarkably cool 
operation and long life. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 79 and 80 


News of Buffalo Trade 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 4.—Motion pictures 
on the subject, “The History of a Lumber 
Olperation—Stump to Car” were shown before 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange at last week’s 
meeting, by James L. Crane, president of the 
Hope Lumber Co., of Bridgeburg, Ont. The 
pictures gave a comprehensive idea of how 
timber and lumber are handled in and about 
the company’s mill at Thessalon, Ont. 

The illustrated lecture to be given here by 
Frank Branch Riley, of Portland, Ore., has 
been set for April 30. It will be under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 

On March 21 the Hoo-Hoo Club of Buffalo 
will hold a concatenation at the Lafayette 
Hotel, at which time further details will be 
given out in relation to the wood-users’ party 
to be given by the Hoo-Hoo Club on April 22 
at the Broadway Auditorium. L. N. Whissel 
is chairman of the latter event. 

Visitors to the lumber trade here last week 
included: F. E. Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., Mem- 
phis; Harry Strong, Trimpak Corporation, 
New York; Nelson Marshall, Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co.’s Chicago office. 

Willis K. Jackson, president of Jackson & 
Tindle, is spending several weeks on a vacation 
in Florida. 


Arkansas Mills Reduce Cut 


WarreEN, ArK., March 3.—The hardwood 
mills are curtailing their production. There 
has been no marked change in either order files 
or prices, but a little improvement is noted. 
Automobile body manufacturers are expected 
to order shipments soon on some old orders 
placed last year that have been held up. The 
radio industry is slowly enlarging its purchases. 
Oak flooring prices remain comparatively low, 
in spite of some increase in the movement. 
Common oak is moving better, and command- 
ing relatively higher prices. 

C. L. Forteich, sales manager Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned from a business trip 
to Chicago and other points. S. B. Fullerton, 
secretary Bradley Lumber Co., his wife and 
little daughter, Mary Lou, left this week for 
an extended trip to California. 


Industrials Buying Somewhat Better 


PittspurGH, Pa., March 4.—Some_ whole- 
salers say that the outlook for export business 
in hardwoods is particularly bright. Dealers 
who specialize in the West Virginia hardwoods 
report a little improvement in industrial pur- 
chasing over last week. There is better de- 
mand for hard and soft maple, particularly the 
soft, while basswood and ash are also selling 
better, but poplar and red oak are moving very 
slowly. Improvement is shown in_ items of 
low-grade cherry, basswood and birch. The 
railroads are taking a little more stock just 
now, but industrial users as a whole are not 
buying much lumber. 


Demand Slightly Improved 


Boston, Mass., March 4.—Hardwood whole- 
salers are noting a moderate improvement in 
inquiry. ‘Actual orders last week were slightly 
ahead of previous weeks in February. Re- 
leases of shipments on old orders have been 
received from the automotive industry, although 
it is not increasing current purchases. There 
is no change in demand from the radio cabinet 
makers, A slight improvement in demand from 
house finish interests is reported. Some recent 
inquiries from oak flooring manufacturers have 
resulted in business. There is a tendency on 
the part of these customers to bicker about 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumbes 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
§0 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 


MERICAN 


PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 

NDON, WISCONSIN 


» Latest Price List 
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Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freig t Commercial Credits 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND ad ap 4 
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International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS t ory caoanlertaietines a Tools 

















prices, because of the modest current quota- 
tions on their own product. 

Manufacturers and distributers of hardwood 
flooring are still finding the New England mar- 
ket very quiet. The bulk of the light business 
in first grade plain white oak flooring was done 
at $80.50@81 last week, with $79 the low price. 
Second grade was offered $68@71, and third 
grade at $47@52. Maple and birch flooring 
are dull. Nice Michigan maple is offered 
$95@98.50 for first grade, and Michigan and 
Wisconsin birch at $80@85 for first grade. 


Florida Markets Quiet 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., March 3.— The hard- 
wood market continues to drag, and there is 
little demand for any item on the list. Furniture 
factories are buying in limited quantity of the 
gums, particularly sap gum and tupelo, but there 
is practically no demand for other than low 
grades of red gum. A considerable volume of 
magnolia is moving, and the automobile fac- 
tories are taking small quantities of hickory, 
ash, oak and maple, but in far less volume than 
in previous years. A and B and No. 1 common 
poplar are moving fairly well to eastern mar- 
kets. The flooring factories are buying carefully 
and holding production down to an absolute 
minimum. Demand from the box and crate fac- 
tories is good, and is absorbing most of the 
lower grades. Export trade is decidedly disap- 
pointing, especially that with Europe. 





Sponsors of Lumber Week 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 1.—The celebra- 
tion of Lumber Week, which was so success- 
fully carried out here Feb. 17 to 22, and de- 
scribed in more detail in the March 1 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, owes much of its 
success to the Employees’ Wood Promotion 
Committee, who are shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. 

Most of the articles appearing in the picture 
were given away as attendance prizes. The 
rose arbor was made and donated by the Coeur 








D’Alene committee, and the following articles 

were furnished by committees from the towns 

named: Lamp, Potlatch, Idaho; lawn swing, 

Deer Park, Wash.; pier cabinet, Lewiston, 

a ¥ nut bowl and cedar chest, Spokane, 
ash. 


The celebration of Lumber Week, sponsored 
by the employees of the various mills and wood 
manufacturing plants of the Inland Empire, nat- 
urally, like the first attempt at anything, had 
some shortcomings but proportionately few, but 
the thousands of people who viewed the exhib- 
its, and the unlimited inquiries received, so un- 
questionably proved the value of an affair of 
this kind that it is expected to develop into an 
annual exhibition. 


Record of Insurance Exchange 


Kansas City, Mo., March 3.—The thirty- 
first annual financial statement of the Manu- 
facturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters, recently 
issued, shows that organization to be in a very 
strong position; in fact, it is the strongest as 
well as the oldest reciprocal insurance exchange 
for the lumber industries. In submitting the re- 
port, the Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co. 
calls attention to the fact that since its organi- 
zation the subscribers have made an average un- 
derwriting saving on the rates of 25 percent. 
During the last two years the underwriting ex- 
perience has been considerably better than the 
average, and it is with pardonable pride that at- 
tention is called to this unequalled insurance 
service to the lumber industry. Some of the 
outstanding results of the past year’s experi- 
ences are: 

Insurance in force increased from $117,343,- 
719.06 to $131,880,622.26. 

Surplus and reinsurance reserve increased 
from $3,120,023.93 to $3,652,118.22. 

Membership increased from 1,643 to 1,727. 

Interest credited to members increased from 
$1,220,397.86 to $1,346,347.56. 


Savings returned to members increased from 
$4,489,452.41 to $4,738,049.23, 











Employees’ Wood Promotion Committee, sponsors of Lumber Week, Spokane, Wash., Feb. 17 


to 22. 


Standing, left to right—Roy Camp, Brewer Pine Box Co.; Earl Carpenter, Wilson Box 


Co.; George Pearson, general manager, Employees’ Wood Promotion Committee of Northwest 


States, Bend, Ore.; Joseph Pond, manager 4-L service. 


Seated in lawn swing, left to right— 


L. B. Chase, Western Pine Manufacturing Co.; Ben Geneva, Diamond Match Co.; Daniel 


Horr, Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 


Seated in arbor, left to right—G. H. Gray, Hedlund 


Lumber Co.; Dick Gehrke, chairman local committee, McGoldrick Lumber Co.; Eric Anderson, 
McGoldrick Lumber Co, 
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When Spring Is Late 


The grass comes through the wintry days, 
However long the spring delays. 

The tree puts on its green again, 

If not in March, in April then. 

Even the little violet 

We well, well know will blossom yet. 
Yes, spring will come, as springtimes do, 
Although it takes a month or two. 


And men, it often seems to me, 

Might look at life as patiently. 

Some little fortune shall be ours, 

As sure as grass, aS sure as flow’rs. 
For, even when the world goes wrong, 
The springtime sometime comes along, 
And men must learn to work, to wait, 
As all things do when spring is late. 


We See b’ the Papers 


In Mexico a man would rather be alive than 
president. 

Every man’s house is his castle, but not if 
he rents it. 


Germany has an excess of rye. 
ent over here. 

Now what we would like to see is a little 
parity for pedestrians. 


Another thing we never hope to see is dol- 
lar day in Scotland. 


Still, if Congress hasn’t done anything, that 
is something in itself. 

There are 7,805,629 miles of road in the world, 
and at least that much detour. 


There are 21,000 items in the tariff bill. It 
must look like a plumber’s bill. 


Mexico is one country where the wise presi- 
dential candidate chooses to run. 


The mind of the man who got it up must 
have been what an income tax blank isn’t. 

Four ships collided off New York. My gosh, 
isn’t there any place a man can get away from 
traffic? 

We don’t wish Mr. Primo Carnera any hard 
luck, only that he gets his block knocked off, 
that’s all. 


Chicago proposes to build a glass skyscraper. 
We don’t know anybody who is less prepared to 
live in one. 


Well, we see where the horse Paul Bunyan 
won a race. Maybe there was something to 
Paul after all. 


There is no virtue in mere bigness, in our 
opinion. The biggest thing of its kind may be 
also the worst. 


“Hoover Will Not Meddle with Tariff.” 
Well, he will be about the only man in Wash- 
ington who hasn’t. 


The town with the most people doesn’t mean 
much. But the most churches, or the most 
culture, that’s different. 


Now they have proved that Washington was 
poor at addition. In other words, Washington 
didn’t but his figures did. 

The United States health service proposes to 
use airplanes to fight mosquitoes. Ye gods, 
where are they that large? 


However, just because your boy is a poor 
adder, too, it doesn’t necessarily follow that 
he will someday be president. 


An attempt will be made to introduce pro- 
hibition in Germany. It is still a good deal 
of a stranger even over here. 

Oh, it seems they are going to spray poison 
over the swamps. Let us hope that the duck- 
hunters are all at home that day. 

And the worst of it is that your competitor 
often does what he does because he feels pretty 
sure that that is the kind of a fellow you are. 


It is differ- 


About the hardest question the biologist of 
the future is going to have to wrestle with is 
to decide just what a Republican senator was. 


Dr. Work says that President Hoover is not 
easily rattled. On the other hand, all you 
have to do is to shake some of our senators 
and they do. 


Bert Acosta, who flew to France with Byrd, 
has been sentenced to six months in jail for 
abandoning his two children. Another aviator 
does a nose-dive. 


Between Trains 


Muskecon, Micu.—The Muskegon Employ- 
ers’ Association held its annual meeting today. 
In the old days in the old town we didn’t have 
any such organization. Undoubtedly it would 
have been well if we had. Perhaps Muskegon’s 
famous strike in the early 80’s would not have 
occurred. There is not an old timer in the lum- 
ber business who does not remember that cele- 
brated conflict. 

We do things differently, and more wisely, 
in these days. Now the employers’ association 
is the employees’ as much as it is the employers’, 
for it serves as a clearing house for the men as 
well as for the factories. If work is a little 
slack at one place and labor a little short at 
another, the organization takes care. of that, 
with benefit to all concerned. Unemployment 
is kept at a minimum, labor turnover is lessened, 
and the supply of men, and of jobs for the men, 
is maintained. The association is notified when- 
ever somebody needs a man, or some man needs 
a job—and there you are. It all makes for 
peace and prosperity. 

Muskegon, the city that once manufactured 
more lumber than any other city in the world, 
now makes more things than any other city 
in the world, or comes close to doing so. There 
is hardly an automobile on the street that 
doesn’t contain in it somewhere something 
made in Muskegon, and even the gasoline in 
the tank was likely pumped into it by a Muske- 
gon-made pump. The automobile business is a 
little off just now, but the town makes enough 
other things to make up for it. 

And we wish some of the old timers could 
see the old Occidental hotel. It was a classic 
hotel in lumber days. Niow it is a block long, 
eight or nine stories high, and as fine as you 
will find in any city of 250,000 anywhere. It 
is one of the few hotels in the world with two 
lobbies, one given up entirely to the oil men. 
John Torrent used to insist that there was oil 
in those Muskegon river flats, and time has at 
last justified his judgment. 


How Small the World 


How small the world is, very small !— 
So large when we behold it all, 

So little when we pass the stile 

And find the little that’s worth while. 
Although he sees the mountain peaks, 
What is it that the traveler_ seeks, 
What splendor does he hope to win? 
The lamplight of some little inn. 


And we who seek to master men, 

To conquer circumstances—what then? 
We hope the heights of fame to touch, 
Yet do they matter very much? 

We long such fortune to acquire, 

Yet what is each man’s chief desire ?— 
One gate, one door, one waiting chair, 
One fireside, and a welcome there. 


The world of mortals, after all, 

Is very, very, very small. 

Although a thousand be possessed, 

One little spot alone is best. 

The rich man owns but little more 

Than does the poor—one path, one door, 

One chair, one fire—though men may roam, 
The heart can only have one home. 
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BIRCH- SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
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A Brand to 
Tie to- 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
= = Bark. Also leading manufacturers 
of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and Plywood. _ 


The Northwestern Cooper: 


Gladstone, Mich. . & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1881 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 
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Maple Flooring 
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BIRCH-BEECH- -~MAPLE 


We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln- 


dried - large Kiln ity. 
Let us us figure Pm roe 3 
rements. 





We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PRE Rah Pe aN 
“IDEAL” Stee] Burnished Rock 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the poet laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and ee 
ment of the woods and.the lumber-camps. 
know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 
$1.25, postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 §&., 
Dearborn 8St., Chicago, Il. 
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Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 
Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray GRobinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
































Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 





Perkins Building, 


Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 











CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. pte 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Lid. 


DONNER, LOUISIANA 














HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAG@ 





Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. 
Co. sold to Dyke Bros. 


Fort Smith—Mechanics Lumber 


IDAHO. Sandpoint—Charles J. Rudine has been 
succeeded in the cedar products business by M L. 
Bruce Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Karlen-Davis Lumber Co. 
and J. O. Nessen Lumber Co. are moving to 333 
North Michigan Ave. 


KANSAS. Pomona—William Bower has sold out 
to North Ottawa Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA, Hammond—L. D. Spencer Lumber 
& Supply Co sold to Long Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

Ponchatoula—Williams Lumber Co. succeeded by 
E. B. Norman Co. 


MICHIGAN. Big Rapids—Jones & Green Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Frank S. Klesner. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lulu—Big Three Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Mothershed Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Hermann—tTekotte Bros’ sold to 
Hermann Lumber Co. 
NEBRASKA, Ashland—Ashland Lumber Co. 


succeeded by Greenslit Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


NEW JERSEY. East Paterson—J. & J. List 
(Inc.) merged in Alliance Lumber Corporation, 
headquarters, Passaic. 

Garfield—Stewart Lumber Co merged in Alliance 
Lumber Corporation, Passaic. 

Millville—J. H. Bailey & Sons succeeded by Jer- 
sey Package Co.; headquarters, Bridgeton. 

Passaic—Anderson Lumber Co. and S. M. Birch 
Co. merged in Alliance Lumber Corporation. 

Paterson—Holden-Wake Co. merged in Alliance 
Lumber Corporation, Passaic. 

Teaneck—Teaneck Coal & Lumber Co 
in Alliance Lumber Corporation, Passaic. 


OHIO. Jackson Center—Report that Jackson 
Center Lumber Co. was going out of business is 
erroneous. The yard continues in business under 
the same name and in the same location, The 
report arose from the removal of a large part of 
the stock to Sidney to fill orders there, where the 
owner has another yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Selinsgrove—Selinsgrove Lum- 
ber Co. sold to Mrs. John C. Snyder at receiver's 
sale, including stock, trucks, planing mill, dry 
kiln and real estate. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Sterling Wood Prod- 
ucts Co capital stock now owned by Briggs Mfg. 
Co. of Detroit, Mich. 

TEXAS. Hebbronville—W. T. Acklen has dis- 
posed of his interests in the Edds & Acklen Lum- 
ber Co, to Mrs. Retta Edds and George Edds. 

Littlefield—J. T. Harris Lumber Co. sold to Fox- 
worth-Galbraith Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Kalama—Lee East has sold his 
sawmill to O. 8S. Chambers. 

Robe—Hilo Lumber Co. sold to A. B. Mesler. 

Seattle—Joseph M. Gangler is reported to have 
sold the Union Cooperage Co. to the Western 
Cooperage Co. 


Incorporations 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Wood Products Corpora- 
tion of America, incorporated; capital, 200,000 
shares of no par value. 

CALIFORNIA Lindsay—Burton-Doak Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Corse Roofing Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; capital, $10,000; to conduct 
general retail building supply yard; Montgomery 
Corse, president. 

Jacksonville—Cochran Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; general wholesale lumber business; 
Cc. K. Wells, S. D. Cochran and L. C. Wells, 
incorporated; will have concentration yard at Com- 
modore’s Point terminals. Succeeds the old Wells 
Hardwood Co, which had a yard on the river, 
which will be continued. ® 

Perry—Perry Stave Co., incorporated; capital, 50 
shares no par value; will manufacture staves and 
pine lumber. 

INDIANA. New Albany—L. I. Shrader Lumber 
Co., incorporated; 250 shares, $100 par. 

KANSAS, Ottawa—North Ottawa Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—Perry Lumber Co, in- 
creasing capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 

Hopkinsville—Ambrose Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. Old concern. 

Louisville—Welker Sash & Door Co., incorpo- 
rated; 410 E. Burnett St. 

Murray—Murray Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000; formed by merger of Hughes-Houston 
Lumber Co, and Hood-Moore Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Singer Lumber Co, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; old concern; 4900 
Callipe. 

Shreveport—Cotton Valley Land & Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. _Boston—Boston Desk Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Boston—New England Desk Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000; mfr. 

MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor—C, W. Gill Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Detroit—Wymps Gap Lumber Co, incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; headquarters, 4-142 General Mo- 
tors Bldg.; Chas. A. Weiler, incorporator; to oper- 
ate at Preston, W. Va. 

MISSOURI. S8t. Charles—Rauch Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


merged 


NEBRASKA. North Platte—Hoppe Lumber (Co, 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; W. F Hoppe. ” 

NEW JERSEY. Camden—South Jersey Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Chace Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; Michael Levy, 1739 
Carroll St. 

Manhattan—London Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; Louis Perlmutter, 277 Broadway. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Statesville—K. & L. Pane] 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


OHIO, Cleveland—City Material & Coal Co,, 
incorporated. 
OREGON. Eugene—Snellstrom Bros. (Inc.), in- 


creasing capital to $250,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Beaver—McCullough Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—J. B Ransom Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. increasing capital from ~1,500 
shares, $100 each, to 2500 shares, $100 each, and 
1,500 shares no par value, 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Western Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

VIRGINIA. Livingston—Mawyer & Evans, in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Contractors 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 

Vancouver—Central Planing Mill increasing cap- 
ital to $180,000. 

Yakima—Nile Creek Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. . Mercer—Wiscomich Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Superior—Union Sash & Door Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to deal in lumber and lumber 
products; Hjalmer Franzen. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Gulf Red Cedar Co. 
has purchased 7-acre site adjoining present plant 
and will expand; makes pencil slats. 

GEORGIA. Riceboro—Carlisle Veneer Co., of 
Jackson, Ala., will erect a $100,000 veneer plant 
here to manufacture wire bound box materials. 

MISSISSIPPI. Georgetown—Percy Traylor, of 
Gatesville, will erect a veneer plant here to man- 
ufacture vegetable crates. 

OHIO. Canton—Harvey Loehr Lumber Co. erect- 
ing another unit for storage, 

Wadsworth—Wadsworth Lumber Co. plans ex- 
pansion of plant, including erection of another 
factory unit and storage space 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Moncks Corner—J. S. Jones 
& Sons, hardwood manufacturers, have begun re- 
building burned sawmill and planing mill. 

WASHINGTON. Longview—Central Mill Works 
Co. will rebuild plant 


Casualties 


GEORGIA. Fort Gaines—Davis-Richardson Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire in planing mill, $5,000. H G. 
McKimmie Lumber Co. in eastern part of Clay 
County lost 75,000 feet of lumber and some mill 
machinery by fire; loss not estimated. 

KENTUCKY. Morganfield—Thornton Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $25,000; main offices, planing mill 
and storage warehouse destroyed. 

MICHIGAN. Menominee—Menominee Lumber 
Yard, owned by Fuller-Goodman Co., destroyed 
by fire; loss, $30,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Newsom—W M. Storey 
Lumber Co., plant destroyed by fire, $100,000; 
four carloads of finished lumber, 10,000 bottle 
crates, two trucks and other stock lost. 

OKLAHOMA. Broken Bow—Choctaw Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $5,000. 

Oklahoma City—Davidson-Case Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $4,000. 

OREGON. Modoc Point—Lumber yard of Lamm 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $300,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Jenkintown—Gardner Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., loss by fire, $200,000; buildings, 
stock, three large coal silos, stables and six horses 
destroyed 

WISCONSIN. Hammond—J. C. Wachendorph 
Lumber Co.; loss by fire. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Dardanelle—Morrilton Lumber Co. 
opening branch office in charge of J. H, Thompson, 
of Morrilton. 

FLORIDA. Moultrie—St. Johns County Lumber 
Co. formed by R. R. McCain to operate a sawmill 
on timber holdings in this section; capital, $75,000. 
Will operate several small mills, it is understood. 

MTSSISSIPPI. Hushpuckena—Mrs. E. H. Sykes 
has started a retail lumber business. 

NEW YORK Brooklyn—Hart Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a retail lumber business. 

Maspeth—L. . L. Lumber Co. (Inc.) recently 
began a retail business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Dockery Lum- 
ber Co. has started a wholesale and retail lumber 
and building material business. 


OHIO. Canton—O. H. Dougherty & Son Co. 


Lumber 





opening new retail sales store in Cleveland Ave., 
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N.W, to handle products of Garber Lumber Co., 
specialist in hardwoods, also lumber, millwork, 

OREGON. Albany—3 M Lumber Co. recently 
started a sawmill. 

Bandon—Dalen Mfg. Co. has begun manufacture 
of battery separators. 

Lakeview—Frank Boutin has engaged in busi- 
ness under name of Boutin Pine Co. 

Portland—A. B. Carlton has engaged in busi- 
ness under name of Carlton Pioneer Shingle Co. 






SOUTH DAKOTA  Yankton—John Keller, Wil- 
liam Bader, Harold W. Levinger and H. A. Rob- 
inson are interested in the establishment of a 
crate factory here, 


TEXAS. Houston—Highlands Lumber Co. will 
install lumber yard on Missouri Pacific spur line 
at Highlands. 

Lubbock—Northwest Lumber Co. recently began 
business here. 

Pampa—Panhandle Lumber Co. building new 
lumber yard to cost about $20,000. 





WALTER ROBERT WHEATON, general 
manager of the Wisconsin Pulp Wood Co., 
Appleton, Wis., died at his home there on 
Feb. 21 at the age of 48. Mr. Wheaton was 
born in Worcester, Mass., Jan. 23, 1882. He 
was graduated from the Worcester Polytech- 
nie Institute as a civil engineer and while in 
college was active in athletics, being on the 
football team and the boat crew. He en- 
tered the United States Forest Service in 
1905 where he was interested in the en- 
gineering uses of wood, especially the de- 
velopment of new methods of preservative 
treatment and the design of plants for treat- 
ing poles and ties. For two years he repre- 
sented the Forest Service as manager of a 
large co-operative project in California, par- 
ticipated in by a number of public utility 
concerns. The object of the investigation 
was to determine practical methods which 
would increase the service life of the poles 
and ties used by these concerns, and also to 
make it possible for them to utilize the tim- 
ber from their own forest lands of the less 
durable species. As a result of the experi- 
ments new methods of preservation were put 
into practice at once. Mr. Wheaton left the 
Government service shortly afterward to go 
into private business, organizing the Western 
Timber Treating Co. In 1915 he became gen- 
eral manager of the Wisconsin Pulp Co., 
moving to Appleton, Wis., and had held that 
position until his death. He was in charge 
of the company’s extensive buying operations 
in the North. While in Appleton Mr. Wheaton 
took a prominent part in social and civic 
activities. He was a Mason and a Shriner. 
He also took a leading part in securing pas- 
sage of the Wisconsin Forest Crop Laws of 
1927-29. A widow and one sister survive him. 


EDWARD G. ENGLISH, veteran Pacific 
Coast lumberman, affectionately known among 
western loggers either as “Uncle Ed” or 
“Daddy English,” died on Feb. 23 at his home, 
1161 Avenue North, Seattle, Wiash., following 
a month’s illness. He was 79 years old. 
Mr. English had been in the lumber business 
in Washington 51 years, and was founder of 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. In 1877 he and Harrison 
Clothier began operations there and organ- 
ized the little trading post which later grew 
into the modern town. Up to the time he 
was taken ill, Mr. English was active in the 
management of his various companies. He 
was president of the English Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, and of the Lyman Timber Co., of 
Everett, also the Fidalgo Lumber Co., of Ana- 
cortes, vice president of Wood & English 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., and president of the 
Skagit Mill Co., of Lyman, Wash. He was 
a trustee of the Puget Sound Log Scaling 
Bureau, which he helped to oganize and was 
one of the organizers of the Pacific Logging 
Congress. Mr. English was a faithful at- 
tendant at the annual Congress and each year 
was given a welcoming ovation by the dele- 
gates as he entered the convention. He was 
greatly beloved and respected in the industry 
of the Northwest. A widow, Mrs. Alice K 
English, a daughter, Mrs. T. W. Doan, of 
Duluth, and a son, Hugh L. English, of 
Seattle, survive, also a nephew, Norman A. 
English, manager of Wood & English (Ltd.), 
Vancouver. Mr. English was a member of 
several Masonic organizations, the Odd Fel- 
lows and the Elks. He also belonged to the 
old Arctic Club, the Rainier Club and the 
Inglewood Golf and Country clubs. 


CASSIUS M. CARRIER, an extensive tim- 
ber owner and long prominent in the lumber 
industry, died at his home in Punta Gorda, 
Fla., on Feb. 22, aged about 82. He was 
born in western Pennsylvania and as a young 
man floated rafts of lumber down the Alle- 
gheny River. Later he engaged in buying 
hemlock timber tracts, which he handled with 
much profit. He went South some years ago 
and acquired extensive yellow pine timber 
tracts in Florida. He was a member of the 
Babcock-Carrier Florida Co., of Pittsburgh 
and Punta Gorda and had made his home in 
the latter city for several years. After go- 
ing South he acquired substantial land in- 
terests in Cuba. He also made investments 
in hardwood timber property in Mississippi. 
In 1900 he started the C. M. Carrier Lumber 
Co., in partnership with his son, Robert M. 
Carrier. The name was soon changed to 
C. M. Carrier & Son and in 1903 the business 
was incorporated as the Carrier Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., with C. M. Carrier as 


_ president. 


A large hardwood sawmill was 
operated at Sardis, Miss. Some years ago Mr. 
Carrier was a resident of Buffalo, at which 
time he was a director of the Manufacturers 
& Traders Bank. Besides his son, Mr. Carrier 
leaves a married daughter. 


JEROME C. BORDEN, president of Cook, 
Borden & Co. (Inc.), Fall River, Mass., died 
recently at his home there, aged 84. He had 
extensive interests in banking, manufactur- 
ing and other lines as well as in the lumber 
business. Mr. Borden was an outstanding 
figure in the building materials trade and 
had been president for many years of Cook, 
Borden & Co., established in 1833 and one 
of the oldest lumber and building material 
retail organizations in Massachusetts. He 
was a member of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and of tthe Massa- 
chusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
president of the Union Savings Bank, the 
Troy Co-operative Bank and the Tecumseh 
Mills of Fall River, vice president of the 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Boston, 
and a director of many other corporations. 
Mr. Borden had a summer residence in New- 
port, R. L, where he spent much of his time. 
He is survived by six daughters. 


REXFORD S. BANES, aged 44, 13 St. 
Joseph Manor, Elkhart, Ind., secretary-treas- 
urer of the Home Lumber Co., Elkhart, and 
vice president of the Northern Indiana and 
Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was instantly killed Monday 
morning when his automobile was struck by 
a fast New York Central passenger train 
south of Elkhart. He sustained a fractured 
skull and internal injuries. Mr. Banes was 
born in Goodland, Ind., May 6, 1885. Surviv- 
ing him are his widow, Mrs. Lela H. Banes, 
twin daughters, Estelle and Isabelle, who are 
in school in Virginia; one sister, Mrs. Myrtle 
Thompson, of Elkhart, and his mother also 
of Elkhart. One week ago at the annual 
meeting the Northern Indiana & ‘Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion Mr. Banes was elected vice president. 
He had previously been the association’s sec- 
retary-treasurer. : 


SAMUEL HILLS TAFT, formerly in the 
lumber trade in Cincinnati, Ohio, died at his 
home in that city on March 2 from the re- 
sults of a fall sustained about two weeks 
previously. Mr. Taft was 70 years old and 
well known in the Cincinnati trade. He was 
the son of Samuel Hills Taft, founder of the 
Sam H. Taft Lumber a wholesale and 
retail lumber business founded about 70 years 
ago and long prominent in the trade, but 
which was liquidated about ten years ago. 
The family was related to Judge William H. 
Taft, former president of the United States, 
and recently retired Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The yards of the Taft com- 
pany were on Central Avenue, Cincinnati, 
for about 60 years. The deceased leaves a 
widow, Mrs. Mabel B. Taft, and two brothers, 
Walter L. and Robert F. Taft. 


MRS. ELIZA AINSWORTH ROGERS 
JONES, wife of John H. Jones, of Laurel, 
Miss., died on Friday, Feb. 28, at Laurel. 
Mrs. Jones was a sister of Philip A. Rogers, 
vice president of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
and Wallace A. Rogers, also of that company. 
Her husband is a mémber of the firm of 
Rogers, Green & Jones, of Laurel. 


FRANK BF. WALKER, manager of the 
Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyalton, Calif., 
died of injuries after being struck by a log- 
ging train. Mr. Walker was fatally injured 
when he crossed the tracks in a snowstorm 
and did not see the logging train which ran 
him down. 


GRANVILLE YUILL, aged 26, assistant 
foreman of the Pacific Lumber Co., at Scotia, 
Calif., died last week in the hospital there 
following an illness of two months. He was 
born in Humboldt County and his father is 
justice of the peace at Scotia. 


B. F. CHENAULT, aged 56, died March 3 
at a hospital in Winchester, Ky. He was 
well known in the hardwood trade and con- 
nected with a prominent Kentucky family. 
He was the senior partner of the firm of 
Chenault & Eades, hardwood dealers and re- 
tail yardmen of Winchester. 


























Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kets Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 

Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.. 5525 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction B 




















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
Rh. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
‘MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





ae og, We Solicit 
a io Your Patronage 











GOLDSBORO y 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT a 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














: ; CASING, 
gm teeny BASE AND 
Capacity, a feet MOULDINGS 
hn Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Order 
Your 


Copy 
Today? 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
in recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 
the National Committee of 
Wood Utilization. 


This book is filling a long 
felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 














Handbook of 


Wood 


Construction 


Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 


National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6"x9"—2" thick 
a per 
copy 


Postpaid 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 




















Trend of Business Encouraging 


Broad trends in current business activities 
are reflected in reports received by the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference from in- 
dustrial groups represented on the general com- 
mittee and other sources, covering in large 
part the first seven or eight weeks of 1930. 
These indicate that the swing is moderately 
upward from December and early January, 
which were low points in many industries. 

The most significant business figures are 
those which reflect the general attitude of bus- 
iness men and the public toward the immediate 
future, and those which show the relation of 
current activities to seasonal trends. 

Confidence in business conditions in the com- 
ing months is certainly reflected in the plans 
of businesses engaged in nation-wide advertis- 
ing Their actual appropriations for advertising 
this year exceed by a substantial margin those 
which they made and spent in 1929. 

The business men of the country have placed 
such orders for machinery in its various forms 
that the establishments making machinery are 
now using more employes than in the early part 
of last year. 

The corporations of the country have been 
obtaining new capital in larger amounts in the 
first eight weeks of this year through the sale 
of their bonds and notes than they have ob- 
tained in a similar way during any correspond- 
ing period since 1927. General confidence in 
these businesses is evidenced in a recovery by 
something like 25 percent since November in 
the market price of their capital stock. 
| Furthermore, in the first eight weeks of the 
new year seasonal declines have not on the 
average been any larger than is usual, and 
seasonal increases have been generally as great 
as is normal. 

Car loadings are more subject to external 
conditions, such as weather. In the first seven 
weeks of this year they show an increase of 
15 percent, as against 20 percent in the cor- 
responding weeks of the two preceding years, 
and this year’s loadings of 1. c. 1. freight, rep- 
resenting chiefly manufactured articles ready 
for use, have risen 20 percent in seven weeks, 
as compared with a rise of 24 percent in each 
of the two preceding years. 


Tariff on Lumber Defeated 


When the Senate last Thursday night de- 
feated an amendment placing a duty of $2 a 
thousand board feet on imported lumber, the 
fight of American lumbermen to keep out more 
especially lumber coming in from Russia in 
increasing quantities and at low rates prob- 
ably met with final defeat. 

Senator Jones, of Washington, offered an 
amendment for a $3 duty on lumber. This 
was later reduced to $2 in the hope of putting 
lumber back on the dutiable list, but when the 
vote was taken it was defeated by 34 to 39, 
a margin of 5 votes against the proposal. With 
all the pairs of absent senators accounted for 
the margin of defeat was 2 votes. 

The Senate acted after exhaustive debate 
and in the light of quite complete information 
concerning conditions in the lumber industry 
and the need for tariff protection as a stabil- 
izing influence for an industry employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of wage earners and paying 
out hundreds of millions annually in wages. 

While the Progressive-Democratic coalititon, 
which months ago wrested control of the bill 
from the Republicans of the Senate, was some- 
what shot to pieces, sufficient votes were finally 
mustered to defeat the lumber tariff by the 
narrow margin shown above. Since . lumber 
was on the free list in the bill as it came from 
the House to the Senate, it is doubtful that 
the issue will be seriously raised again. How- 
ever, until the bill is out of the Senate there 
will be a chance to tackle the problem from 


some other angle, but the prospect of success 
is by no means a bright one. 

Southern lumbermen as well as West 
Coast lumbermen have been strongly urging 
the need of some protection on their product 
on account of the rate cutting by Soviet Rus- 
sia and the increasing quantities of lumber com- 
ing in from that source. 

The fact that the farmers of America own 
perhaps more standing timber than the lum- 
bermen themselves was brought cut during 
the debate that preceded the vote. 

The large imports from Canada of softwood 
lumber likewise featured the debate, 

Lumbermen have by no means been a unit 
in favor of a tariff on imports, ard this fact 
was made the most of by opponents of the $2 
duty. In recent months, however, there had 
been very considerable additions ‘to the large 
number of lumbermen demanding tariff protec- 
tion. 

[Later information on this subject will be 
found on page 51 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN under the heading “Lumber Tariff 
to Be Reconsidered.”—EpirTor. | 


Results of Studying Reforestation 


The Forest Service points out that the for- 
est plantations in the Biltmore estate, near 
Biltmore and Asheville, N. C., represent one 
of the earliest large-scale reforestation pro- 
jects under private initiative in the United 
States. Planting and seed-sowing operations 
were started about forty years ago and the 
work was continued until about 1911. The 
resulting stands present an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the problem of forest planting 
with a large number of species in this part of 
the southern Appalachian region. 

Among other things the plantations clearly 
demonstrate the suitability of northern white 
pine for planting in this region, as well as the 
planting of native yellow pine in mixed stands. 
Of the exotic species used on the Biltmore 
estate, Norway spruce gave best results. 

Studies made by the.Appalachian Forest Ex- 
periment Station with the co-operation of the 
Biltmore estate show that close spacing is not 
justified unless the planting is followed up with 
systematic thinnings. 

The results of these studies are presented 
in Miscellaneous Publication 61-M—Forest 
Plantations at Biltmore, North Carolina”—just 
issued by the Department of Agriculture and 
available for free distribution as long as the 
supply lasts. 


China Orders lnealeling Board 


St. Josep, Mo., March 3.—Further indica- 
tion that China is awakening to modern meth- 
ods of construction is manifested in an order 
received last week by the Stewart Inso Board 
Co., of this city, for 500,000 feet of Inso board, 
the modern building insulation. Shipment will 
be made at once to Shanghai, where it will be 
distributed to various points for use in con- 
struction. of modern homes. 

While Inso board is a new product to China, 
the material from which it is made—wheat 
straw—has been used for centuries to protect 
the Chinese family from the elements, as evi- 
denced by the straw houses and thatched roofs 
of the Oriental republic. 

The shipment means a further expansion for 
the Stewart company, which has pioneered the 
method of using wheat straw, a former waste 
product of the farm, for the manufacture of 
insulating material. Much of the material al- 
ready has been shipped to Holland and to other 
European countries. 

The Stewart company is utilizing thousands 
of tons of waste straw every year, and has a 
daily output of over 100,000 feet of insulating 
material from its modern mill in St. Joseph. 
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CALIFORNIA GRADES 
No. 1 Shop 


{NO. 22 OF A SERIES] 
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As explained in our previous circular, quite a lot of the lumber cut 
from large old-growth Pine found in the Mountains of California, by 
reason of the size and character of the knot defects, falls under the 
classification of factory grades, and is valued and graded according to 
the percentage the total footage in the accepted cuts bears to the board 
measure contents of the plank, as illustrated below. 





oF 


Four grades of factory lumber are recognized: They are known as 
No. 3 Clear, No. 1 Shop, No. 2 Shop, and No. 3 Shop. 


No. 1 Shop contains from 50 to 70% of No. 1 door cuttings, although 
one No. 2 stile is admitted where a piece contains one or more No. 1 
door cutting, the quality and sizes of which are as follows: 


“STILES shall be 5 and 6 inches wide by from 6 feet 8 inches 
to 7 feet 6 inches long. 


“BOTTOM RAILS shall be 9 and 10 inches wide by from 
2 feet 4 inches to 3 feet long. 


“MUNTINS shall be 5 and 6 inches wide by from 3 feet 6 
inches to 4 feet long. 


“TOP RAILS shall be 5 and 6 inches wide: by from 2 feet 
4 inches to 3 feet long.” 
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This piece is 25 inches wide by 16 feet long, and scales 33 feet surface measure. The total footage of acceptable door 
cuttings is 1914 feet, or 59%. 


The grade of No. 1 Shop is usually so balanced as to cut sizes as to very satisfactorily take care 
of a well balanced sash and door operation. 


The fact that the knots are usually fairly well scattered and that the area between the knots is 
free from defects makes the grade valuable for many general millwork purposes. 


In Sugar Pine, the grade is also very desirable for pattern uses because it yields a large number 
of clear cuttings from which it is possible to either make small patterns or build up large ones. 





Madera Sugar Pine is produced from a virgin stand of timber selected by discriminating Mich- 
igan Cork Pine producers over half a century ago, when the very best obtainable was available; 
and its manufacture, grading and shipping have always received very particular attention. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, this 
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at base and ends. 


life with high efficiency. 


Incorporated 
Aberdeen, Washington 
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riction Carrier 
The Engineer Knows 
“He Can Hi-Ball ’Em Thru” 


An aluminum alloy casting with 
maximum cooling area, faced with 
renewable Hi-Ball moulded fric- 
tion segments, riveted securely into 
recesses provided with shoulders 


This insures a friction block, the 
casting not subject to wear; the 
facing a friction material of long 


FRICTION PRODUCTS CoO. 
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Insures 

Materials and Construction 
This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 


Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit in thefuture. Investigatenow! 
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Protection Policy.” 


return same to you. 
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431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
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Be 
Backed 
By 
This 
Policy 
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News Notes from Amelric 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 1.—Support for the proposed improve- 
ments at the Forest Products Laboratory, at 
Madison, Wis., was given by the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club at yesterday’s meeting, when 
it was voted to urge all the Washington sen- 
ators and representatives to vote for the ap- 
propriations now before Congress. The matter 
was brought before the club by C. S. Chap- 
man, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and the 
motion to support the appropriations unani- 
mously adopted. 

President Roy Sharp notified the club that 
another hemlock meeting will be held in 
Tacoma, under the auspices of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, next Friday. E. W. 
Demarest moved that the club invite the lum- 
bermen attending the meeting to join the club 
at luncheon, and the motion was adopted. The 
officers were directed to arrange a program 
which will interest the hemlock manufac- 
turers. 

No other business was brought up. The 
club meeting was followed by the usual meet- 
ing of manufacturers. 

The acceptance, by the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club invitation to hold the 1931 con- 
vention in Tacoma, will bring more than five 
hundred retailers here next February. ‘The 
conventions held here in past years under the 
auspices of the Tacoma club have proved uni- 
formly successful, and arrangements for en- 
tertaining the retailers next winter will be 
made by a number of special committees which 
will be named in the near future. 

A discussion of market conditions, and the 
prospective business for the coming year, was 
held Tuesday by a mass meeting of the North- 
west lumber industry at the Winthrop Hotel 
here. The meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. Col. W. B. Greeley, manager of the 
association, had prepared elaborate charts 
showing the lumber production at the mills, 
the state of the order files and other impor- 
tant data. 

Cargo shipments of lumber from Tacoma 
during January totaled 46,800,581 feet, accord- 
ing to a report by the city harbormaster. Of 
this total, the domestic market took 31,576,542 
feet, and foreign countries, 15,224,039 feet. The 
Atlantic coast was the heaviest buyer, taking 
16,451,365 feet. Japan was the principal for- 
eign customer, taking 4,486,185 feet, with the 
west coast of South America second, China 
third and Germany fourth. 

Cargo shipments, of wood pulp from Tacoma 
have been unusually heavy this week. The 
two Tacoma pulp mills and the mill at Shel- 
ton have shipped 3,500 tons in five days, all 
for the Atlantic coast. 

Tacoma manufacturers are much disap- 
pointed at the failure of Congress to place a 
duty on lumber. In spite of the congressional 
action, ‘the fight for a tariff will be main- 
tained, and local men are confident it will ulti- 
mately be obtained. 

Reopening of the plant of the American 
Wood Pipe Co., which has been in the hands 
of a receiver for the last two years, was an- 
nounced this week by John Buffelen, prominent 
Tacoma lumber manufacturer, who bought the 
pipe plant at a receiver’s sale. The company 
will operate hereafter under the name of 
Buffelen Wood Pipe Co. The steam power 
unit will be replaced by electric motors, and 
Mr. Buffelen will take personal charge of ‘the 
company’s operations. Mr. Buffelen retired 
from the active management of the Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. some time ago, 
but his decision to reeenter business was made 
when the pipe company plant was on the verge 
of being sold to a Portland concern, which in- 
tended to dismantle the mill and remove the 
machinery. His action has saved the industry 
for Tacoma. The plant occupies a 14-acre site 
in the Center Street industrial district, and 
represents an original investment of $300,000. 

The new unit of the Washington Veneer 
Co., at Olympia, started operations this week. 
The unit has a daily capacity of 150,000 feet. 

J. G. Newbegin, Tacoma’s lumberman mayor, 
who has held the post for the last year, ran 


third in the contest for renomination. Frank 
Purse, former safety engineer for the Asso- 
ciated Tacoma Mills, took second place in the 
contest for commissioner of public safety. 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 1.—Reduction of the lumber rate to 
the Gulf States, from $14 to $12, will take 
effect March 5, and continue for ninety days. 
The three lines operating to the Gulf, the 
Luckenback, Gulf-Pacific and Redwood, have 
announced the reduction. The Luckenback 
and Gulf-Pacific are members of the Gulf 
conference. The $14 rate has been in effect 
almost five years. 

The California market is quiet. Export 
trade is smaller than in years, with plenty of 
space available, and rate to the United King- 
dom down to 45 shillings compared with 70 to 
80 shillings last year. Wholesalers are in a 
happier frame of mind, since orders are com- 
ing in from various markets; but business in 
general is still slow. Clear car material is 
moving in large volume. Demand for it is be- 
lieved by some to foreshadow a strengthening 
of uppers, which are now slow. Shingle sales 
have improved slightly, but are still below 
par. Shingle production has increased. iIn- 
dustrials are holding off the spruce market. 

Local retailers have enjoyed a much bet- 
ter business. The large jobs have just about 
cleaned up the local mill stocks of low grade 
lumber. No. 3 common is now used almost 
exclusively where formerly No. 2 had the 
big call. 

With practically all logging camps now 
operating, the price of logs remains firm. 
Douglas fir is held at $13, $19 and $26. There 
is no oversupply of fir logs. Veneer logs are 
bringing $5 and $6 over list price. Hemlock 
is going at $11 and $13, with supplies not ex- 
cessive. Some low grade hemlock is said 
to be moving at $10 and $12. Cedar shingle 
logs bring $14 and $17, and lumber logs $30, 
and the demand for both is somewhat below 
normal. 

Will A. Cavin, owner of the Cavin chain of 
yards, with headquarters in Sturgis, Mich., 
passed through Seattle last week on his way 
home from California. 


Spokane, Wash. 


March 3.—Volume of orders placed with 
Inland Empire mills during the last week or 
so is showing a great improvement as com- 
pared to that of thirty days ago. The middle 
West seems to be outstanding in buying, as 
compared to the East or other districts. While 
mill stocks this year are not large, the assort- 
ments are good, and mixed car orders can be 
shipped with little difficulty. But an increase 
in the buying would make impossible the con- 
tinuance of prompt filling of orders. 

In No. 2 common Pondosa, 6- and 12-inch 
are rather scarce, and stocks of 8- and 10-inch 
are fairly plentiful. In No. 3 Pondosa, 4-, 6- 
and 12-inch stocks are normal, while 8- and 
10-inch are somewhat short. With few ex- 
ceptions, all mills are short of No. 4. In Idaho 
white pine, common stocks are generally be- 
low normal, exceptions being 4- and 8-inch 
Nos. 3 and 4, but there is no oversupply of 
these items. Idaho and Pondosa selects in 4- 
to 10-inch widths are in normal supply, while 
12-inch and wider are hard to buy in quanti- 
ties, and prices are very firm at list. Shop 
lumber in all varieties and thicknesses is in 
good assortment generally. Stocks of spruce 
are not plentiful. White fir and hemlock 
dimension items are in normal supply. 

Going price of No. 2 Pondosa 6-inch is $25 
f. o. b. mill; 8-, 10- and 12-inch are $28.50 to 
$29, with the demand warranting the latter 
figure. No. 3 Pondosa 4-inch is $18; 6-, 8-, 10- 
and 12-inch are $20. No. 4 Pondosa is $14. 

After the usual winter shutdown for mak- 
ing general repairs, the Humbird Lumber Co. 
mill at Newport, Wash., started sawing for 
its season run today. This mill has sufficient 
logs in the pond to run until the annual drive 
comes down from the Priest Lake country. It 
has over 12,000,000 feet of Idaho white pine 
logs decked, awaiting high water for the 
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spring drive. This summer this company will 
complete construction of a flume six miles in 
length, which will connect with the Priest 
River and will allow it to keep a more con- 
stant supply of logs at the mill, instead of 
having to depend on the spring drive. The 
Humbird mills on Lake Pend Orille, located at 
Sandpoint and Kootenai, Idaho, will not be 
able to start for at least three weeks. There 
is about two feet of ice on the lake, and the 
company has stored there about 27,000,000 feet 
of Pondosa logs, which it has brought in from 
its Camp 10, in the Spirit Lake district. This 
camp is now being closed, and as soon as 
weather permits the company will start log- 
ging Idaho white pine on its Grouse Creek 
holdings. 


Portland, Ore. 


March 1.—Fir clears are hard to buy in 
large quantities, and quotations on them 
are firm, for with the mills operating at little 
more than half capacity, the supply is low 
and steadily diminishing. Clears form only 
about 30 percent of a log. Common lumber, 
on the other hand, is still plentiful and ob- 
tainable at prices that manufacturers say 
are far from satisfactory. The railroads are 
the heaviest buyers for the present, but yards 
east of the mountains are expected to come 
in with orders as soon as spring building 
gets under way. Letters of the last few days 
to wholesalers indicate that things are begin- 
ning to open up in consuming sections, and 
that orders should develop before long. No 
great amount of business is reported from 
the Atlantic seaboard. While California is 
taking’ a considerable volume, the spring 
movement is yet to develop. Export business 
is quiet. Indications are that local business 
will be better this year than it was last. 

To establish the relative fire resistance of 
red cedar shingles and patent roofing, an ex- 
periment was carried out this week at the 
school of forestry at the Oregon State College 
at Corvallis, Ore. Most surprising for those 
who had believed that old shingles are so 
much tinder, was the effect of a firebrand on 
the panel made of weathered, old, dry shingles. 
The fire did not spread beyond the limit of the 
original kindling. At the end of the 5-minute 
test period it was burning so fitfully that it 
was allowed to continue for another minute. 
“These tests, though simple and easily re- 
peated by anyone, certainly demonstrate the 
superior quality of red cedar shingles as roof- 
ing material from the standpoint of fire re- 
sistance,” commented Prof. Starker. 

C. M. Granger, Federal forest economist, has 
returned from Washington, D. C., ready to 
proceed with his new job, which is to make an 
inventory of the entire timber stand in the 
United States. H. J. Anderson, formerly with 
the State forest service in Michigan, has ar- 
rived in Portland to take charge of the survey 
in the Northwest. Mr. Granger will take part 
in this work upon his return from Mississippi, 
where he will go in the next few months to 
start a survey of the hardwood stands. 

A. O. Lund, for five years connected with the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s 
bureau of grades, started for Spokane this 
week on his first tour in connection with the 
association’s newly organized trade promotion 
work. Mr. Lund will call on woodworking 
establishments in the middle West for the 
purpose of ascertaining what can be done for 
their benefit and that of the pine lumber manu- 
facturing industry. 


Duluth, Minn. 


March 4.—A warm spell of nearly two weeks 
duration, which almost removed the snow 
from the north woods, has been succeeded by 
the deepest snowfall of the year throughout 
the Head of the Lakes region, and any danger 
that the unseasonable weather would hamper 
woods work has passed. 

Although the larger northern white cedar 
operators now use trucks almost exclusively, 
many of the smaller manufacturers were 
Somewhat inconvenienced for a time. Produc- 
tion now is in full swing again, with em- 
phasis being put on the production of small 





poles and large posts. The demand for these 
two lines, quickened partly by the warm spell, 
is continuing, and manufacturers report that 
there is a fairly steady call for small posts, 
which are generally regarded as a drug on 
the market. The demand probably will not 
be sufficient to absorb the holdover stock of 
small posts from last year, but there is likely 
to be a shortage of the large sized posts be- 
fore the new stock is ready for shipment the 
latter part of May. The chief concern of 
manufacturers is where to find material to 
meet the demand until the new stock is avail- 
able. Except on small posts, prices are firm, 
and likely to go higher on the short poles and 
large posts. 

There has been a slight seasonal increase in 
demand for northern pine during the last week. 
Inquiries are even more encouraging than sales 
and shipments. Many of the orders now be- 
ing received are for mixed cars for immediate 
shipment. Much of the material is going into 
the building and repairing of box cars. In- 
cluded in scarce stocks at most Head of the 
Lakes mills at present are 8-, 10-, 12-inch No. 
4; 10- and 12-inch Nos. 1 and 2; 5/, 6/ and 8/4 
Nos. 1 and 2 shop; 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 1 
common white pine; 5/, 6/ and 8/4 D select, and 
4/4 and thicker shop and better. Some of the 
Norway and spruce items remain in surplus. 
Prices are holding up well. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 4.—Reports that come to the lumber 
offices here indicate that retail business in this 
territory is spotty. In some towns the re- 
tailers report demand quite active, while 
others report it quiet and some of them say 
that it is very dull. Southern pine sales man- 
agers report business slightly better, while 
the fir men say the real buying has not yet 
begun. Demand for cypress has picked up a 
little. Redwood is rather slow. Hardwood 
business, particularly in flooring, is a little 
quiet. Demand for western pine is a little 
larger, coming mostly from industrials. There 
has been considerable inquiry in the last 
month, but a good part of it appears to be 
put out for information. 

A local strike in the building trades to en- 
force a demand for the 5-day week has tied 
up building operations down town since Satur- 
day, but probably will not have much effect 
on dwelling house construction. 

G. L. Fullington and T. A. Kemp, salesmen 
for the Long-Bell Lumber Co., were danger- 
ously injured, and Jewell D. Lowe, of West- 
wood, Calif., general manager of the Red 
River Lumber Co., was badly bruised, when 
they were thrown from a motor car, after 
being forced off the road near St. Joseph last 
Friday. Messrs. Fullington and Kemp both 
live in Kansas City. They were taken to a 
hospital in St. Joseph. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


March 3.—Burt Reid, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Lumber Institute, in discussing the build- 
ing outlook for the spring months, declared 
that while prices were at rock bottom, there 
is every reason to look for an early comeback. 
Many of the yards are buying more heavily 
than for several months in anticipation of a 
good March business. Southern pine prices, 
according to Mr. Reid, are low, having de- 
clined slightly last week. He looks for un- 
usual activity in home construction this year, 
as the result of promotion work by the various 
groups and organizations sponsoring home 
building, which has brought out many in- 
quiries. 

The Architects Small House Service Bureau, 
which recently opened offices here, during its 
first three weeks received more than eighty 
applications for house plans. 

A Home Beautiful Exposition is to be staged 
in the Public Auditorium during April. It is 
being sponsored by Ray Dunham, a real estate 
operator, who declares that more than a third 
of the space in ithe hall has been sold, and 
more than enough to guarantee the holding of 
the show. The movement recently gained the 
endorsement of the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board. 








Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


all 


They’re long miles 
too 


Every mile between you and 
the shipping point of your 
order furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for misunderstand- 
ing or mistake. You know 
this from past experience. 


Sullivan ships from a 
carefully selected group of 
the best mills on the West 
Coast. All items in any 
quantities. And the prices 
are right. 


Send your next order to 
Sullivan and feel the real 
pleasure of satisfactory 
service. 
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UMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








SHORTS 


PROFITS 


More and more retailers are ordering 50% 
more Shorts in their mixed cars 


WHY? 


1. Costs Less. 

2. Require Less Space. 
3. Better Grades. 

4. Quicker Shipments. 


We keep 4 million feet on hand all the time. Send 
for our stock sheet and prices. 


PACIFIC LUMBER AGENCY 


General Offices: ABERDEEN, WASH. 


























Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





We Want to Move 


Short V. G. Flooring and Ceiling DB2S 
as follows: 
45M Ix4, 4’ to 9’ BaBer V. G. Fir Flooring 
Loading about 4M 4’, 5M 5’, 7M 6’, 7M 7’ 
16M 8’ and 6M 9’ 
37M %x4, 4 to 9’ B&Ber Fir Ceiling, DB2S 
Loading about 1M 4’, 3M 5’, 11M 6’, 4M 7’ 


16M 8’ and 2M 9’ 
ALSO 


250M 1x6 reg. loading, B&Btr Hemlock, Kd. 
300M 1x6 reg. loading B&Btr Fir, Kd. 
(Above two items now rough; can run to any 


pattern,—Drop Siding, Ceiling, etc.) 





We can also furnish other common, 
and all patterns of uppers in fir and 
hemlock. 











M. A. WYMAN Lumber Co. 
SEATTLE, Washington 


“For 22 years I have been a lumberman—8 
years in retail yard—4 in lumber mills—8 in 
wholesale trade. I'll send you only stock you 
can sell, and I pledge my personal attention 
to your order.” 


(Signed) Why — 


President. 














# Prompt 

Deliveries 
are assured our 
customers because 
we have recently tripled the 

capacity of our mill. Large 

stocks of lumber are carried on 

hand at all times. Let us serve you 

in the future. 


GLENDALE 
LUMBER CO. 
Glendale,Ore. y 



























KILN DRIED 
Douglas «x <soN 
In Straight 
or Mixed with 
at >> UPPERS 
EVERETT, ae =e Co. 
WASH. Co. 








WANT TO SELL LOGGING EQUIPMENT? 


You can sell used locomotives, cars, rails, log load- 
ers, skidders, donkey engines or anything used in 
logging by advertising in the For Sale department 
of the classified advertisements. Advertise now. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chi-_ 


cago, Illinois. 


- active. 


There is an indication of an early improve- 
ment in building, according to several leading 
lumber dealers of the city and suburbs. For 
the first two months of 1930 there were issued 
856 permits with a valuation of $5,365,850, as 
compared with 960 permits valued at $5,304,975 
for the same period of last year, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


March 4.—Demand for common building 
lumber has improved, but millwork continues 
very quiet, with few inquiries. Southern and 
western pines and northern pine are more 
Prices are practically unchanged on 
all lumber items, common building items be- 
ing firm. Practically all orders are for single 
carlots, but their number has shown an en- 
couraging increase. Indications are that rural 
building is going to expand. City building per- 
mits in Milwaukee gained in the latter part of 
February, although the month’s total was up 
to that of February, 1929. Demand for in- 
dustrial lumber continues light. There has 
been only a small demand for hardwoods, on 
which prices have remained unchanged. 


Toronto, Ont. 


March 4.—Wm, Finlayson, minister of lands 
and forests for Ontario, has introduced a bill 
to give much greater authority to district 
foresters, who would be permitted to close 
any forest area in northern Ontario and pre- 
vent all traffic, or even terminate lumbering 
operations for the time being. The probability 
is that fire prevention costs will continue to 
increase, as the service was made more and 
more effective, he says. The value of standing 
timber in the areas under consideration was 
listed at about $600,000,000, and actually was 
far greater. He believed that the expenses 
of the work should be put upon an insurance 
basis, at a rate of .0027 mills. 

At a meeting of the executive of the Toronto 
Hoo-Hoo Club, held on March 3, it was de- 
cided to hold the annual meeting on March 28. 
Preliminary arrangements were made for the 
international Hoo-Hoo Annual, which is to be 
held in Toronto during the latter part of 
September at the Royal York Hotel. 

Horace Boultbee, secretary-manager Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, Toronto, 
spent a few days recently in St. John, N. B., 
in an endeavour to assist the New Brunswick 
retail lumber dealers to form a Provincial 
association. 

The Elgie & Jarvis Lumber Co. (Ltd.), has 
removed its office to the Canada Permanent 
Mortgage Co. Building. 

J. Donovan, Toronto, has embarked in the 
wholesale lumber business on his own behalf, 
with headquarters at 2 Tyrrel Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Among recent callers on the trade in 
Toronto were L. G. Carpenter, of the Car- 
penter-Hixon Co., Blind River, and P. V. 
Eames, of Minneapolis, Minn., treasurer of the 
company. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 5.—The unseasonably warm weather, 
which encouraged orders and inquiries in vari- 
ous lines, has come to a temporary end, being 
broken by blizzard conditions throughout the 
Northwest, but the storms have not had the 
effect of decreasing northern pine sales and 
shipments. But local millwork plants report 
that demand for sash, door and other items 
is light. Small residence construction already 
is under way, and some specialties and allied 
building material are moving fairly well. It 
is noteworthy that many millwork men and 
others in the lumber business in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are very optimistic over farm 
building prospects. 

Five hundred nine retail yards in the North- 
west sold 4,862,000 feet of lumber in January, 
1930, as compared with 6,293,000 feet in De- 
cember, 1929, and 5,489,000 feet in January a 
year ago, the latest ninth Federal Reserve 
district report reveals. Stocks on hand in 482 
yards at the end of January, 1930, totaled 
85,785,000 feet, as compared with 73,891,000 
feet at the end of December, and 79,400,000 
at the end of January, 1929. Sales last Janu- 
ary by 509 retail yards amounted to $1,527,- 
600, as compared with December sales of $898,- 
600, and January, 1929, sales of $1,635,200. 
Cash collections were better in January than 
in December, 321 yards reporting $856,900 
collected, as compared with $793,600 in Decem- 
ber, and $951,000 in January, 1929. 





Mr. and Mrs. Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser 
have returned from a three months’ worlg 
tour, which Mr. Weyerhaeuser followed by 
trip to the West Coast. He is president of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 

L. H. Burnaby, for the last twelve years g 
member of the firm of Burnaby Bros. Lumber 
Co., Chicago, has joined W. W. Vawter here 
in the sale of West Coast mill products, rep. 
resenting the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash.; Bloedel, Stewart & Welch 
(Ltd.), British Columbia, and Dant & Russel} 
(Iinc.), Portland, Ore. 

P. M. Smith has taken over the work of 
Phil Foss, for the past five years represen. 
tative of the Radford Co., Duluth and Osh. 
kosh, in Minneapolis. He will look after the 
line yard trade in the Twin Cities and im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Mr. Foss: has become associated with the 
E. E. Bach Millwork Co., St. Paul, a firm which 
has entered the manufacturing and wholesale 
millwork field. Mr. Foss is in charge of sales, 


Macon, Ga. 


March 3.—While shipments of roofers has 
been better than during the previous week, 
inquiries were not as heavy, and bookings 
were a little lower. Prevailing prices appeared 
to be $16 and $17, while some dealers were 
reporting sales at $16.50 and $17.50. The week 
opened with cold weather, following two days 
of drizzling rain, which slowed up production 
for a few days. Some of the roofer mills are 
starting to increase their production slightly, 
but output is still far below normal. 

Railroads report that there has been a 
noticeable pick-up in volume of shipments 
from longleaf mills. There appears to be more 
active demand for better grades and larger 
sizes of longleaf, than for the lower grades. 
Eastern railroads continue to be big buyers of 
longleaf. Southeastern development work is 
opening a market for a considerable amount 
of longleaf. Prices are little changed. 

With the automobile body manufacturers 
buying hardwoods again, there has been some 
improvement in the market. Manufacturers 
report that conditions are better at the open- 
ing of March than they have been since last 
fall. Railroads report a good movement of 
hardwoods to the seaboard for export. There 
has been no recession in prices. 


Warren, Ark. 


March 4.—The demand for Arkansas soft 
pine is holding steady, with orders running 
largely to the usual assortments for mixed car 
loading. Finish, casing, base and moldings are 
in especially good demand, along with cut-to- 
length wrapped trim and door jambs. An in- 
creased number of inquiries are out for mixed 
car loadings, but some offered prices are too 
low for the average big mill. 

Higher prices which have been quoted by 
the mills the last ten days on straight cars of 
No. 2 fencing, boards and shiplap have met 
with some resistance, and a few southern mills 
are still taking on low priced orders. Some 
sales managers, however, have notified their 
selling connections that they will hold their 
1x8- and 10-inch No. 2 boards unless they can 
secure $20.50 or better, mill basis. A few other 
mills are holding out for $20 or better for 
straight carloads. In mixed orders, No. 2 
boards are easily bringing these prices, and 
in fact some sales were reported at $21.50 mill 
on No. 2 shiplap. No. 2, 1x12-inch, 20-foot, and 
B&better 1x12-inch, 10-, 12- and 20-foot are in 
low supply. Dimension stocks as a whole are 
poorly assorted, with 2x4-inch, 18- and 20-foot 
Nos. 1 and 2, along with 2x12-inch in the same 
length, especially scarce. Some mills report 
being sold up on all lengths of 2x10-inch 
No. 1. Scarce items are 2x12-inch No. 2. 

In 5/4 stock, 10-, 12- and 20-foot lengths are 
scarce. Recent mixed car orders for 5/ and 
6/4 door jambs have reduced stocks to a low 
point. Some mills report being oversold on 
both 1x3- and ix4-inch B&better edge grain 
flooring and have declined orders for these 
items, while other mills are limiting new 
orders to around 10,000 feet each. Stocks of 
edge grain flooring are lower than at any time 
for several years. Orders continue to be fairly 
plentiful for specially worked stock; novelty 
items, special crating etc., are in good demand. 

All items of car material are selling well. 
More orders are being offered for 2x6-inch 
18-foot B&better longitudinal car siding than 
the mills here are willing to take on. B&better 
1x6-inch, 10-foot car siding is the only surplus 
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item. Orders for No. 4 grain door lumber 
have been -placed this week with several 
Arkansas mills. Buyers are willing to place 
orders for more of this class of stock than the 
mills have in sight. Prices are equal to last 
year’s, Which were the best obtained for sev- 
eral years. 

No. 1 lath are in fair supply at most mills, 
while No. 2 are none too plentiful. 

More than a thousand pieces of pine piling 
were shipped this week from this district, 
mostly by large mills. 


Norfolk, Va. 


March 4.—The North Carolina pine market 
improved during the last month. The mills 
have been able to ship more stock during 
February, and have been able to operate 
rather regularly. Prices of most items of 
North Carolina pine are going to remain 
steady. It is felt that the prices of the bet- 
ter grades are going to advance, because 
West Coast competition does not hurt these 
items to any great extent. 

There has been a good demand for edge 
4/4 No. 2 and better, both band and circular 
sawn, mostly for export, at good prices. 
Many small circular mills are sold out for 
this month, and hope for higher prices. Edge 
4/4 No. 3 has been moving sufficiently well 
to keep the small mills cleaned out, and price 
of this item is steady. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths, band sawn, rough and dressed, 
have been moving much better. Sales of 10- 
and 12-inch widths have been light, most 
mills being oversold. The size of logs now 


--being cut keeps down production of these 
' widths. 


No. 2 and better, 5/4x10- and 12- 
inch, have also been in better demand, and 
12-inch is scarce. No. 3, 4/4 stock widths 
have been moving a little better, but are far 
from active. More 4/4 miscuts, No. 2 and 
better are now offered, but buyers show little 
interest, although two weeks ago there were 
many inquiries for this item. Prices of the 
better grades of pine are strong. 

Several cargoes of 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln 
dried rough, have been sold during the week 
at the same net mill prices which have ob- 
tained now for several months. Rail mills 
have not found the demand so brisk. Box 
makers are holding up shipments, having 
large yard stocks. More air dried stock is 
being offered and prices are hardly as strong. 
Edge 4/4 No. 2 box continues very quiet. A 
small surplus of No. 1, 4/4 stock box has 
been accumulated, but it is not large enough 
to affect quotations. Not much air-dried is 
coming in, and much of that shipped is not 
dry. No. 2, 4/4 stéck box has been moving 
fairly well. Edge box, 5/ and 6/4, have been 
quiet, and the same is true of 4/4 box bark 
strips, rough and dressed. 

There has been an improvement in sales 
of flooring, thin ceiling, dressed base, casing 
and finish, roofers etc. Most of the new 
orders call for mixed cars. There is a brisk 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 common cypress, 
dressed; they are not plentiful and bring 
much better prices than does pine. Kiln 
dried roofers are still far from active, though 
there is a fair movement in small lots. Air 
dried roofers are still quiet, but increased 
inquiry has encouraged some wholesalers to 
buy. Prices of dressed lumber unchanged. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


March 3.—F. H. Farwell, vice president and 
general manager, and George S. Colburn, of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, 
Tex., and F. W. Horskotte, mill building ex- 
pert, of Portland, Ore, spent several days in 
Albuquerque in conference with Santa Fe 
railway officials They also visited several 
suggested mill sites, and the manufacturing 
Plants and officers of the George E. Breece 
and White Pine lumber companies. They 
have since been at Gallup and looking over 
the Fort Defiance timber tract and alternate 
routes for railroad connections with the 
Santa Fe at Manuelito or Gallup. Their plans 
were greatly disturbed by the sudden death 
of Frank W. Vallecotte, Albuquerque attor- 
ney, who had been handling a large part of 
their business here. 

Wred C. Andersen, head of the Andersen 
Frame Corporation, Bayfield, Minn., and his 
secretary, E. C. Swanson, spent last week in 
Albuquerque, where they joined Mrs. An- 
dersen, who came here from a visit in New 
Orleans. Mr. Andersen and Mr. Swanson are 
now visiting dealers and mills of California 


on a three-weeks trip by auto, and will re- 
turn to Albuquerque the latter part of the 
month. Mr. Andersen states that the new 
master frames with lock-sill joint will soon 
be in stock at the Southwestern Sash & Door 
Co., New Mexico distributor. This innova- 
tion in frames required complete remodeling 
and re-equipping of the large Andersen 
plant. 

A hotel built entirely of wood is somewhat 
rare, but the Painted Desert Inn, recently 
completed at Painted Desert, 27 miles north- 
east of Holbrook, is one. The part not built 
of lumber and timbers from the Cady mills, 
at McNary, Ariz., is of petrified wood, brought 
from the “forest” at 600 feet lower altitude, 
on the backs of Indians and burros. 

James Scranton Trevor, who recently sold 
the Scranton Lumber Co., at Detroit, founded 
by his grandfather, visited Albuquerque 
friends briefly en route, with Mrs. Trevor, to 
California for a visit. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


March 3.—Several mills which have been 
idle for many weeks will resume operations 
this week. The American Mill Co., cutting 
spruce, will operate one shift only. The Aber- 
deen Lumber & Shingle Co., Aberdeen, and 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., Hoquiam, 
inactive since the Christmas holidays, also 
start this morning, having booked sufficient 
business to warrant reopening. Wilson Bros. 
& Co., Aberdeen, down since Dec. 15, resumed 
operations Feb. 12, and will operate one shift. 
The Bay City Lumber Co., after a shutdown 
of.ten days, started up today with two shifts. 
All mills on the Harbor are now operating 
with the exception of the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co., Hoquiam, and Michigan Mill Co., 
which will be down for about two weeks, 
while a dock, which collapsed during the 
period of heavy snows, is being reconstructed. 

Thirty ships loaded lumber here during 
February. Of these thirteen went to the east 
coast of the United States; four to Australia 
and New Zealand; two to Europe; four to 
Japan; two to the west coast and two for 
the east coast of South America; one to 
Mexico, and one to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Hoquiam voted a bond issue March 1 to 
secure industrial water in sufficient volume to 
bring another pulp mill to Grays Harbor. 
Clarence Blagen, manager Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Co., has completed organization of a com- 
pany that is prepared to build a new 100-ton 
pulp mill. The proposed pulp company has 
taken an option on a. 35-acre tract directly 
west of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. plant. 
It is understood that construction will be 
started very soon. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


March 3.—Business generally in Florida 
showed a slight improvement during the lat- 
ter part of February, and the demand for 
both hardwoods and softwoods for domestic 
consumption made a slight gain. The ex- 
port market, while not as good as in January, 
was fairly satisfactory. 

Manufacturers of longleaf pine have found 
a fair demand for their product, the railroads 
and the Island trade having taken a good 
volume ever since the first of the year. Most 
of the mills have full files of orders for spe- 
cial cutting. Those able to get out sound 
and square edge timbers in sizes 12x12-inch 
and up, in long lengths, are booked far ahead. 
Other items are not moving readily, and 
prices are showing some weakness. 

Shortleaf pine framing is moving slowly, 
and most of the mills have large stocks and 
are allowing concessions. Flooring and 
finish are not in good demand in the upper 
grades, but No. 2 common is being taken in 
fair quantity. Casing, base, partition and 
other items, in Nos. 1 and 2 common, are 
moving fairly well and prices are firm. Air 
dried roofers are in poor demand, and prices 
have not changed since the last of the year, 
having been forced down below cost of pro- 
duction. A number of the mills have closed 
down entirely, while others have curtailed 
production. Kiln dried roofers are also in 
poor demand, but prices are firm and the 
mills are disinclined to make any price con- 
cessions. 

Cypress manufacturers and wholesalers re- 
port a fairly satisfactory demand at good 
prices. With the exception of thick “A” and 
tank, the upper grades are not moving to any 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72* 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








f 7 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD 


Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 


Crocker Building, - . San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bidg., - - Los Angeles 
ee : New York 
ly News " 
400 West Madison xt , Chicago 


Omaha 


oieiaall 


“American Homes” 
69 misc. 2-story 
51 “‘New Colonials” 
7-14 rms. 2-story 
80 ‘ Little Bung’s” 
101 plans, 3-5 rms. 
65 “‘West’n Bung’s” 
85 plans, 6-rms 
“Fine Homes Book” 
65 expensive types 
65 “Eng.& Spanish” 
5-7 rm. stuc., brick 
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PLAN BOOKS 
That Sell Homes 


Sell houses. Show all types 
and sizes. These New Way 
books soon pay for themselves. 








= “Southwest Homes” 
Homebuilders’ Library 68 Single & Duplex 
ney || 
una.-.---..... 2.00 | SPECIAL OFFER 
‘J All 7 Books $9.75 
E. W. Stillwell & Co. Extra Blueprint Disc. 
1213 California Bldg. to 7-book set buyers. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. . y, 








HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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LUMBERMEN 








WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides and twoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


Gram-Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 











Redwood Sales Company 
Reom 1725, 40 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


Ara guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S. 

Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for yr and the cost will be very little as 


as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
e068 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eestern Headquarters: 35 S. William -St., NEW YORK CITY 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 




















Old Town, Ruttan Block 

Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
TIMBER poper Lemsiows 
ESTIMATORS Feedage bemiew 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
1441-42 Canal Beak NEW ORLEANS 








Phone Main ok Bide.. 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


By N. Chapin. Saves Time and Labor—Prevents 
Errors. The tables reduce to board measure all 
fractional sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter- 
inches from ixl to 15x15 inches square and 20 
feet long; also scantlings and square timbers, ad- 
and 60 feet long. Saw logs are reduced to board 
vancing by inches from 2x2 to 30x30 inches square 
measure. The book contains 171 pages of strong 
white paper, is 4x7 inches and is bound in cloth. 
Price, delivered, $4. 


E. S. Downing, of the Silver Falls Lumber 
Co., Silverton, Ore., was in Chicago Tuesday 
on business. 


Nelson Marshall, Chicago representative of 
the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., was a recent visi- 
tor in Buffalo, N. Y. 


M. Willis, of the Willis Lumber Co., Repton, 
Ala., was in Chicago a few days last week, 
visiting local lumber offices. 


A. L. Schaefering, of the Boeckler Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago Wednesday 
and called at local lumber offices. 


J. W. Smith, of Laurel, Miss., sales manager 
of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago Wednesday, and made numerous visits 
at lumber offices in this city. 


John Adams, of the M. J. Wallrich Land & 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Shawano, Wis., arrived in 
Chicago Wednesday to spend a few days call- 
ing on the local lumber trade. 


Arthur Ransom, of John B. Ransom & Co., 
(Inc.), Nashville, Tenn., was in Chicago, calling 
on local lumbermen and other friends, over the 
week-end and early this week. 


H. R. Suits, Chicago representative of the 
Duncan Lumber Co., has moved his headquar- 
ters from 536 People’s Gas Building to 1027 
Straus Building, 310 South Michigan Boule- 
vard. 


Archie Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., secre- 
tary of the Red River Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago Monday and Tuesday. He was on his 
way home from a trip to Nassau, Bahama 
Islands. 


B. C. Thomas, of Jackson, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday and Wednesday, to settle the 
details of his new sales connection with the 
Hilgard Lumber Co., which he will represent 
in western Michigan. 


C. E. Conklin, of Chicago, manager of the 
White Star Lumber Co., is back at his desk after 
two weeks’ illness. He finds the sales volume, 
while still low, on the upgrade slightly, espe- 
cially in the rural districts. 


E. A. Thornton, of Chicago, head of the E. A. 
Thornton Lumber Co., left Thursday morning 
by automobile, accompanied by Mrs. Thornton, 
to spend several weeks in Winter Haven, Sara- 
sota, and other Florida cities. 


John M. Elder, of Westfir, Ore., sales man- 
ager of the Western Lumber Co., arrived in 
Chicago Tuesday after a trip to the East. He 
left again, Wednesday night, for Minneapolis, 
Minn., to continue his journey home. 


O. S. Limbaugh, of Hammond, La., was in 
Chicago this week to call on some of his friends 
in the trade and to confer with W. E. Snider, 
his company’s Chicago representative. On the 
way north he stopped at Louisville to attend the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


George L. Preston, for the last 10 years man- 
ager of a lumber yard at Gibson City, Ill., has 
resigned his position and will move to Peoria to 
become a traveling salesman. Mr. Preston man- 
aged the Gibson City yard for Guy Krum seven 
years and when the business was sold to F. A. 
Miller became interested in the yard, continuing 
as manager. 


J. J. Fitzpatrick, dynamic lumberman of 
Madison, Wis., was in Chicago last Wednesday 
and put in a busy day getting information about 
the handling of home building loans. He is co- 
operating with the retail lumber dealers and 
some of the financial organizations of his home 





city, in the development of plans for taking 
care of home financing in that territory. 


The Chicago Mill and Lumber Corporation, 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, has just 
brought out an insulating data book for archi- 
tects on subjects pertaining to the use and con- 
struction of Weatherwood, the new insulating 
board that is being placed on the market. This 
book includes various specifications which 
cover numerous examples of the use of the 
board in the building field. 


R. P. Arkley, of Robertson & Hackett Saw- 
mill (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., is making a trip 
through the middle West, getting first hand in- 
formation as to market conditions and the out- 
look for trade during the remainder of the year, 
This concern is associated with the Dominion’ 
Mills (Ltd.). 


Among the out of town lumbermen who at- 
tended a banquet at the Union League Club on 
March 1, tendered to James S. Kemper, presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
was Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, Ind. Mr. 
Scearce is one of the outstanding retail lumber 
dealers of Indiana and has numerous interests 
outside of the lumber business. 


Among the important visitors to Chicago dur- 
ing the week were a group of officials of the 
Michigan-California Lumber Co., which operates 
a California sugar pine and Pondosa pine plant 
at Camino, Calif. In the party were R. E. 
Danaher, of Detroit, vice president; Robert S. 





Watch Out for This Man 


Lumber offices in Chicago have 
been visited recently by a per- 
son soliciting subscriptions for 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at a reduced rate of $3 a year. He 
claims he has authority to take 
orders at this rate in connection 
with a magazine published in 
Chicago. This man is an impostor 
and has no authority to solicit 
subscriptions for the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. Lumber- 
men in Chicago and elsewhere 
are warned to be on the lookout 
for him. 











Armour, of Grand Rapids, Mich., treasurer; 
Swift Berry, of Camino, general manager: 
Percy I. McNie, of Camino, sales manager ; and 
John W. Blodgett, jr., of Grand Rapids, whose 
father is president of the organization. The 
Michigan-California Lumber Co. is one of the 
outstanding Pondosa pine and sugar pine opera- 
tions and has a timber supply that will assure 
its operation for more than 50 years, and, as 
this timber is being cut on a sustained yield 
basis, it can be styled a practically permanent 
operation. After conferring here for two days 
on important plans and policies, including the 
more vigorous and intensive cultivation of mar- 
kets, the party separated,. Messrs. Berry and 
McNie returning to Camino, and the other mem- 
bers to their respective headquarters. 


Retailer Goes to Wholesaling 


Houston, Tex., March 3.—A recent impor- 
tant addition to the lumber fraternity of Hous- 
ton is Gerald Melliff, of San Antonio, one of 
the outstanding figures in the retail lumber 
business in Texas. Mr. Melliff comes to Hous- 
ton as assistant to E. R. Wicks, of the Vaughan 
Lumber Co. The long experience of Mr. Melliff 
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in the retail lumber business will be of excep- 
tional value to him in his new connection with 
this big wholesale concern. 


Named Head of Crayon Company 


SANDUSKY, On10, March 3.—The American 
Crayon Co., from whose factory here many 
thousands of “Old Faithful” lumber crayons 
find their way into the hands of lumbermen 
everywhere, is facing the year with optimism 
based on prospects for good business, accord- 
ing to a statement by George E. Parmenter, 
of Branford, Conn., who 
at the annual meeting 
of the Company, held at 
the main office here 
recently, was elected 
president to fill the vac- 
ancy caused by the death 
ox L..L.. Curtis. Mr. 





G. E. PARMENTER, 
Branford, Conn.; 
Rises to Presidency 





Parmenter, who has 
been in the crayon in- 
dustry for over fifty 
years, for some time has 
been first vice president 
of the company and 
eastern sales manager 
with headquarters in 
New York. 

Carey W. Hord, formerly second vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, was elected 
first vice president and director of sales. A. M. 
Spore was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Earl 
L. Curtis, formerly assistant secretary-treas- 
urer and purchasing agent, was elected second 
vice president and purchasing agent; John C. 
Whitworth was named assistant secretary- 
treasurer. Leland P. Spore was re-elected 
auditor and office manager, and Lynn B. Curtis 
was re-elected factory manager. Directors, in 
addition to these men, include Carl C. Curtis, 
of Pasadena, Calif., and T. B. Taylor, of San- 
dusky. 





Sareea aaeas 


Celebrates Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


About four hundred employees of the Lum- 
bermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insurance Agency, 
which from its fine office building in Chicago 
controls the destinies of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Co. and associated companies, 
gathered at the “lumber insurance headquarters” 
Saturday afternoon, March 1, for a reception in 
honor of the twenty-fifth business anniversary 
of James S. Kemper, president of the organiza- 
tion, which occurred February 27. It was a 
merry occasion—a real celebration. In the eve- 
ning the board of directors feted the president 
at a banquet at the 
Union League Club. {5 

Mr. Kemper’s rise in 
the insurance business 
has been steady, from a 
clerkship to the presi- 
dency, and today he 
manages or represents 
more than fifty com- 
panies with total ad- 
mitted assets of more 
than $75,000,000 and 
with a surplus of over 
$30,000,000. His career 
started shortly after his 
graduation from high 
school in his home town, 
Van Wert, Ohio, where 
he entered the employ 
of the Central Manufac- 
turers’ -Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. He served in 
practically every depart- 
ment of that company 
until 1911, when he 
established the Lumber- 
men’s & Manufacturers’ 


Insurance Agency, at Chicago. This acts as the 
western department of the Central Manufac- 
turers’ and the Associated Lumber mutuals. 
When the Illinois legislature passed a work- 
men’s compensation act, Mr. Kemper was asked 
by lumbermen of the State to aid in the organi- 
zation of a mutual casualty insurance carrier, 
the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of which 
he is president. 

From 1920 to 1928 he was a member of the 
board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and he recently 
was named president of the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, which consists 
of more than three-score fire insurance com- 
panies throughout the country. His business 
career is by no means ended, for Mr. Kemper 
still is a comparatively young man, and the lum- 
ber industry knows him to be industrious and 
full of enthusiasm for his work. 


_Enters Commission Lumber Trade 


Rocky River, Ouro, March 3.—After hav- 
ing been connected with the sales’ department 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, for the last seven years, C. M. Herron 
has severed that connection and entered the 
commission lumber business on his own ac- 
count. Mr. Herron has many friends in the 
trade, all of whom will wish him well in this 
new venture. He has adopted as his motto 
“Service and Quality,” and will act as manu- 
facturers’ representative for the sale of all 
kinds of lumber, lath and box shook. 


Seeks International Golf Honors 


ABERDEEN-HoQuiaM, WAsH., March 1.—Wal- 
ter Fovargue, who has won many cups for the 
lumbermen’s golf team of Gray’s Harbor, will 
leave here March 9 on a three-months trip to 
Europe, accompanied by Mrs. Fovargue. He ex- 
pects to enter a golf tournament at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, May 25, and will also attend the Wal- 
ker Cup golf tournament in London. 


Will Manage Wholesale Firm 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., March 3.—Following 
his recent resignation as vice president and 
sales manager of the Gulf Red Cypress Co., 
William Petrie has announced his new con- 
nection as manager of the Peninsular Cypress 
Co., of this city. This concern will do a gen- 
eral wholesale lumber business, specializing in 
cypress and southern hardwoods. 

Mr. Petrie, who assumes the management, 
has a wide acquaintance and a host of friends 
in the lumber trade, not only among the pro- 
ducers and wholesalers, but among the retail 
lumber dealers and the wood using industries, 
with many of whom he has had pleasant and 
satisfactory trade relations. 








Officers and directors of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. con- 
gratulating James S. Kemper on his completion of twenty-five years’ 
service in the insurance business 





CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Marenisco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine | Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 039° 
2315 Elston Avenue, CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


1B Roanoke Bl pp CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manufacterers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





ead Air Dries ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka = oad Wenen Pine. 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER Co. 
WESTERN wooD "PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 











- HE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully, explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume ‘“‘Handbook of Buiid- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully rinciples, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman. 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Proof — 


The Gmen on this lad 
weigh 1350 16s, : 














Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


. Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of wood to be worked, 
SPECIAL: We will quote you at once and give you earliest date of delivery. 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry.) 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY, :: RIEGELSVILLE,N. J. 
WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., 


The air-dried 
Spruce and 
hand split and 
shaved rungs 
make the dif- 
ference. 








St. Louis. Missouri 








News Letters 


(Continued from Page 73) 


great extent, and the factory grades are also 
slow. The woodworking plants of Florida 
and the Southeast have not been taking their 
usual volume of factory and cutting grades, 
and many of them are closed down. The 
sash and door factories also report a de- 
creased business, and orders from this quar- 
ter are disappointing. “C” and “D” finish 
are moving fairly well, and there is some 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 common boards. 
Box and pecky are not moving in the volume 
that they were during January and the first 
two weeks of February, the vegetable grow- 
ers having filled their requirements, and 
the mills are beginning to pile up a surplus 
of these items, but expect a spring demand 
from the greenhouses and other users of 
Pennsylvania, New York and New England. 
There are no stocks of cypress lath at the 
mills, and lath green from the saw are being 
taken as fast as they can be produced. There 


are plenty of 32-inch No. 1 lath, but this 
length does not meet with favor in this ter- 
ritory. A fair number of orders are still 
being received from the railroads for trunk- 


ing and capping, and for car material, such® 


as roofing, flooring and siding. 

Rufus R. Rhodes, superintendent for the 
J. Ray Arnold Lumber Co., Groveland, and 
his wife were in a serious automobile acci- 
dent at Seffner a few days ago, when their 
automobile skidded and crashed into a tele- 
phone pole. Mrs. Rhodes was severly in- 
jured and was rushed to a hospital in Tampa. 
Mr. Rhodes sufferéd bruises and cuts about 
the face and body, but was not seriously in- 
jured. The car was demolished. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Mareh 3.—Asked prices were more easily 
obtained for southern pine last week than at 
any time in several months. As a whole, 
however, prices remain practically un- 
changed, although there have been a few 
increases on some items, especially of No. 1 


dimension. A good many of the larger mills 
are curtailing heavily on account of difficulty 
in moving their full production, and unsatis. 
factory prices. Small mills are turning out 
very little. Demand for special cutting of 
all descriptions, especially longleaf, continues 
very strong. Longleaf timber prices are very 
firm. Island buyers have been taking much 
low grade stock. There is a good demand 
for export timbers at firm prices. 
Furniture plants are not placing very 
heavy orders, but buying only for im- 
mediate needs. The automobile industry 
is taking a fair amount of stock. A 
great many of the hardwood mills are run- 
ning only part time, because of insufficient 
demand, unsatisfactory prices and difficulty 
in logging. Hardwood prices have remained 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 3.—Against a proposed revision of 
loading charges, which would seriously affect 
lumber cargoes coming up the Delaware into 
the port of Camden, the South Jersey Port 
Commission has entered protest. Under a plan 
presented to the Trunk Line Association by 
New York shippers, Camden and Philadelphia 
would be rated for loading. At present, rail 
carriers pay for loading lumber into cars, as 
the cargoes arrive from the West Coast. At 
the port of New York, lighterage charges to 
the New Jersey railhead are absorbed by the 
railroads. Car loading is charged to the 
shipper. New York interests propose that car- 
riers would absorb loading charges only when 
the lumber is forwarded directly from the 
ships, without storage at the terminal, and 
then only when the rate from the rail termi- 
nal is not less than the shipping rate, in- 
cluding harbor service. A second proposal 
would establish a new system of loading costs 
at the port of Newark, whereby the loading 
charges at that point would not be less than 
the New York loading charges, including 
lighterage across the river. Commenting on 
the proposal, Alex Crothers, general manager 
South Jersey Port Commission, said, “If the 
proposed change is put into effect, Camden 
and other cities on the Delaware will be put 
on the same basis as New York, and shippers 
using the Delaware will pay a part of the 
lighterage charges now effective in New York. 
Lumber constitutes one of the largest items 
of shipping through the port of Camden, 30,- 
000,000 feet having passed through it in Jan- 
uary, and we shall vigorously oppose any 
change in the present loading charge.” 

The annual meeting of the South Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held Wed- 
nesday, March 12, at Bridgeton. ; 


New York, N. Y. 


March 3.—The lumber market has shown 
no noticeable change in the last week. In 
the wholesale offices today there was general 
comment on the keenness of competition in 
all lines. 
the center of the city, said that more lumber 
salesmen had been in to call during the last 
week than in any seven days he could remem- 
ber. Price lists are well maintained, but itisa 
well known fact that many firms are willing 
to grant concessions with very little per- 
suasion. A hopeful fact is that few of the 
retail yards are stocked to any extent. 

The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
New York gave its second annual dinner last 
Tuesday night in the Hotel Almanac. The 
organization is one of the youngest in the 
city, and the officers were much gratified 
by an attendance of more than 250 retailers 
and wholesalers. Robert Kloess, of the 
Brooklyn Union Lumber Co., and S. B. Miller. 
of the Harlem Lumber Co., were in charge of 
the affair, with a committee headed by Philip 
Prever, Jacob Ratner, Seymour W. Finker- 
stein and Ellsworth White. 

Charles Hill, general sales manager the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, announced 
today that the corporation had taken on 
three new mills. “Business is going on 
fairly well,” Mr. Hill said. “Today has been 
especially good and I look forward to im- 
provement as the spring season advances. 
However, competition is severe, prices are 
low and credits poor. We are all going 
through a period of depression, but we will 
come out of it again.” 

‘Employees of the several yards of the Com- 
fort Coal & Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., 


One of the retail concerns, about - 
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assembled at the Swiss Chalet on last Tues- 
day night for the company’s annual dinner. 
The affair was pronounced a big success. 
George M. Stevens, of Mitchell Associated 
Companies, is on a trip with Mrs. Stevens to 
Tucson, Ariz., where their son is located. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


March 3.—Good weather has resulted in an 
increase in order files of retail dealers. Most 
jobs were repairing and remodeling. Reports 
promise much improvement in volume of 
pusiness. As a rule, dealers are sticking to 
published lists. They are trying to work out 
a scale of delivery charges on small orders. 
Buying for replacement of yard stocks con- 
tinues limited. Certain items last week 
reached new low wholesale levels, because 
of slack buying. 

The Frisco Railroad let a contract this week 
to the Birmingham office of the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Co., Bessemer, for about 1,700 
ears, for delivery at a rate of 30 a day. They 
are mostly coal and ore handling cars, and 
are largely steel construction. 

The Birmingham Builders’ Supply Co., one 
of the largest retail dealers in builders’ sup- 
plies in this section, is said to be considering 
handling lumber. 

Cc. D. Jones, formerly secretary Central 
Lumber Co., but more recently of Jones Bros., 
Cherokee, Ala., returned last week to his 
former position, following the death of E. H. 
Trussell, president and manager. There is 
soon to be an election of officers. 

The Highland Lumbei & Construction Co., 
owned by Herbert C. Kyser, Bessemer, Ala., 
filed petition in bankruptcy last week, listing 
assets of $115,285 and liabilities of $78,574. 

The Acme Woodworking Shoppe has closed 
down and will liquidate its affairs. 

M. I. Harper, for years operating sawmills 
in western Alabama and more recently near 
Bessemer, has cut out and will close down. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 4.—Retailers here are much encour- 
aged over the prospects of a fair business this 
spring, but believe that it will be a little late 
in starting up. Reports from many centers 
show that considerable small building is con- 
templated, and with financial conditions more 
favorable, it appears probable that the re- 
tailers will be well satisfied with results the 
first six months of the year. 

Prices on No. 2 common southern pine 
boards and roofers seem to have touched bot- 
tom, and some mills are asking more money, 
while others report dry stocks exhausted. 
Southern pine dimension is in greater demand, 
and while it is more plentiful than are boards, 
dry dimension is quite scarce. All kinds of 
soft pines are moving in fair volume, with 
practically no price changes reported. 

M. W. Dickey, field secretary Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
last week visited a number of member dealers 
in Cambria, Blair and Huntingdon counties, 
Huntingdon is largely an agricultural county, 
and there is more building in that county than 
is usual this time of year. Business in Cam- 
bria and Blair counties is very slow and col- 
lections are almost impossible; these counties 
depend largely on the iron and coal industries. 


Boston, Mass. 


March 4.—New England lumber wholesalers 
and retailers report quiet business, but there 
is some important inquiry. Negotiations are 
in progress involving 3,000,000 feet of crating 
lumber to be shipped to Camden, N. J. An 
inquiry from a Boston retail yard for 800,000 
feet of eastern spruce is also reported. Trans- 
actions in Douglas fir and western hemlock 
have not been many of late, but the tone of 
the market can be described as steady. Idaho 
white pine prices look steadier, and some ship- 
pers have firmer ideas about No. 2 common. 
The Pondosa pine situation is unsatisfactory 
and prices are weak. April should bring con- 
Siderable improvement in general lumber de- 
mand, 

Five cargoes of foreign lumber arrived here 
last week, including teak from Singapore, 
Philippine lumber, ship knees from Nova 
Scotia, and 1,500,000 feet of British Columbia 
fir and hemlock. 

Fred R. Basley, of the Basley Lumber Co., 
Newtonville, one of the group of Greater Bos- 
ton dealers recently interested in a proposed 





satisfy you. 


G. S. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 








Ready to Serve You 


Our business has been built on two principles: rigid ad- 
herence to quality standards, maintenance of efficient service. 


This is the basis on which we solicit your orders for Craig 
Mountain Pondosa Pine lumber. 
white stock will please you. 


Let us quote on your spring needs. 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
‘Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minp 


We know our light, soft, 
We know our service will 











project for direct co-operative buying by re- 
tailers from the mills, has been away for sev- 
eral weeks visiting the plants of West Coast 
lumber manufacturers. Mr. Basley started on 
his West Coast trip five weeks ago, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Harry G. Frost, of Lexington, has been ap- 
pointed New England representative of the 
J. A. Rice Lumber Co., New York wholesale 
distributor, and has established office head- 
quarters in the Phoenix Building, Springfield. 

Archie R. Giroux has withdrawn from the 
lumber business and beginning this week will 
be associated with H. C. Wainwright & Co., 60 
State street. Mr. Giroux has been for some 
years the New England representative of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and the Homochitto Lumber Co., Bude, Miss. 

P. L. Buttrick, who has served as secretary 
of the Connecticut Forest & Park Association 
since 1923, has resigned to accept the post of 
forester with the Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. His new work involves a compre- 
hensive study of the cork oak forests in north- 
ern Africa and also in Portugal, Spain and 


France. Robert M. Ross, formerly commis- 
sioner of forestry for Vermont, has succeeded 
Mr. Buttrick as secretary of the Connecticut 
association. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 3.—Southern pine mills east of the 
Mississippi have surplus stocks and are tak- 
ing the orders away from those on the west 
side that quote on the same schedules. There 
has not been such sharp competition between 
mills of the two sections for some time. 
Mills in this section have not been favored 
with very good weather. The mills have all 
stocked up fairly well, both large and small, 
in preparation for spring trade. Demand 
from the oil fields has been somewhat bet- 
ter as new fields have been opened in Louis- 
iana and Texas. Export business is fine, the 
larger mills shipping both longleaf and 
shortleaf overseas. Railroad business is all 
that could be asked. 

Hardwood trade is very quiet. Prices re- 
main unchanged. 
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This Week’s Lumber Prices : 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended March 1: 


Plooring | Winish, All 10-20’ 
1x3” E.G.— | B&Better Rough: 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 65.50 1x6" wees -+ 47.00 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 50.75 1x8” ........ 1.95 
1x3” F.G.— —_ and 10”.. 51.00 
B&Btr, 10 20’... 39.62 | 1x12” ....... 7.00 
No. 1, 10-39". . $3.84 od &, 8/4x4, ve 
Wa. S. €-30'..... 09 | . G&8” ...... : 
1x4” E.G.— 6/4 & 8/4x5, 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 73.22 0&12” . 64.00 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 47.00 Baer Sustneed: 
1x4” F.G.— Pepper 5.46 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 39.57 1x6” PEA BE 45:97 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 33.87 aor Te 47.92 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 23.71 1x5 and 10”.. 52.10 

Ceiling OR 64.86 
5x4”, 10x20’— 5/4x4, 6&8”... 64.08 
ee 29.42 5/4x5, 10&12” 76.94 
Oe eeeemeseeas  « 6/4 & 8/4x4, 

BG ES ncmos ee aes 18.63 6&8” ...... 60.38 
Partition “/% & ow 
1x4”— C s se a: 77.46 

Og ee 37.32 urtace 

TE tsa ns ceuke 24.00 KG” eee eee 39.00 
Drop Siding aula and Base 

1x6”, 10-20’— B&Better: 

SE - ndnacou 37.72 € Ome 6. ccci 55.49 

BE eve wa hank ce Oe Uae 5.79 

DE Great eneawe 24.19 5 and 10” 59.96 





Jambs No. > Begnaten, 
mvt & 2x4 Short- Long- 
Store erat 63.10 leaf ped 
sa 2x 4”, 10’..25.28 28.0 
Pr —e oe ee 12’, .24.59 26.00 
- 35.03 16’. .26.15 27.30 
warned: 36.44 18&20’. .27.78 31.20 
No. 2— 2x 6”, 10’..21.81 .... 
a 17.08 12’. .21.73 26.50 
cg “Tiel alate :' 16’. .22.69 26.75 
* Son eed 12.29 18&20’..22.61 27.82 
pepe: 3.58 | 2x 8”, 12’..21.31 
» 518 or 828 16’..23.18 .... 
a * (all 10-20 a 18&20". .24.93 30.00 
eras. 38.82 2x10”, 12’..27.78 30.00 
SEE: veusaats 34 16’..24.62 34.32 
No. 2,(all 10 to 20°): 18&20’..26.13 33.52 
eovecene 11 Qn , Y Ra 
Ix10" 9222222 Seay | SRIF". eee ores 
este: 25.51 — rr 
No. = (all’ 6-20°): 16’..30.71 43.5 
ehecuhal 16.31 18&20’..35.38 43.50 
1x10” ancl 16.12 
cia 17.30 ———_ 
No. 4, all widths No. 1, %”, 4’... 2.80 
and lengths.. 8.50 | No. 2, %”, 4’... 2.65 








Shiplap 
No. 2, (all 10- wd 


No. 2 Shortleaf 
Dimension 8181E 





2x 4”, 10’...... OE Se 
senses 20.04 No ' Aevieigme et 
18@20". 22.2) 22:87 ines vi 19.79 
2x 6", 10...... 16.93 :  eedea 
Seabee 17.08 wrrsesess 3 
eee os ed 16.54 
re 19.20 Longleaf Timbers 
2x o> 10° ececce 21.00 No. 1 Sq E&s 
16°...111 3048 | S48, 20” and 
18&20’... 1)! 21.20 — ‘ 
2x10”, 10’...... 17.75 SN bende He 
12’ *“*e eee 21.50 12” tavee Se eee eS 41.3 
ee og 22.02 | 12° weeeeeeee 36 
18&20'.. 1." 22.44 Byrkit Lath 
2x12”, 10’...... 58.00 | 6 ona 16 ‘ame 
12° hi 19.90 we BS eoetove .40 
oerree 4.48 r 
18&20’...|.: 25.89 — 
(All 1x4 & 6”): 
No. 3 Dimension B&Btr, 9 and 18’ 47.64 
ax4” ink aah os 15.68 —— 20’.... 45.00 
tt! ¢hne Deas e ¢ ° — 
2x8” 1.12 t 7! 16.83 12 & 14’..... 34.50 
Me ccwande 15.75 | No. 2 random 21.35 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 2.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Feb. 25: 


California White Pige 


No. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No.3 clr. 
All widths— 
a dwa oh $65.55 $61.15 $48.70 $34.45 
, eee 66.35 63.90 46.50 46.50 
ae” bs oe 6 60 64.10 53.95 40.50 eaee 
| ae 73.75 63.25 48.45 59.40 
California Sugar Pine 
, ae $93.75 $82.85 $63.80 $49.65 
Fee 86.75 75.05 jeat 60.80 
ada ean 85.55 66.80 atraue 60.00 
ae. See nese 96.85 78.70 63.10 76.40 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common.. .$27.50 Com.— No.2 No.3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 31.90 6” ..$24.10 $20.50 
ae 2, 6/4xa.w.. 21.75 8” . 25.50 19.65 
Panel, C&better 10” . 25.55 20.75 
"xa. __ aR ee 57.50 12” . 28.35 20.45 
Sugar Pine Sh Siding, 4x6”— 
ae ~~ B&better ....$36.80 
Inch common. af 40 Cc 30.40 
No. 1, ee ae Ser eeserses : 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 30.35 Lath— 
kn weewens $ 3.10 
Douglas Fir SS Sa ae 2.60 
Cibetter .....: $43.00 No. 1 dim, 

Australian Re bsdonee 21.80 
Mixed pines— ¢ yp Shad gare 20.05 
OE eer 48.95 Whi 
SS peepepeee 46.70 he oe 
6/4xa.w. ....... 52.10 No. 2&btr. dimen, 
CFSE cvtcce's 47.90 Bees Seces 6.35 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s1sS— 


8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


prices: 


DEE’, dds 600 enead) wigs $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
ey <bokehavoatnceme 29.00 30.00 31.50 
3 {Fea 30.00 31.00 32.50 
ET, «stdas cones scceee Mee 33.50 35.00 
cs pe hh alah htvink © osacesh 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 51S1E— 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” - 28.00 9.00 29.00 29.00 31.00 
2x 8” 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” - 29.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” - 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 3.00 


* 3 
For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AmERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., March 5.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, March 5. Reports of prices shown 
on §$2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 

price. RL means random length. AL means 
al length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow. 

Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” g” 10” 12” 

C selects RL..... $53.83 $49.44 $58.21 $74.70 

D selects RL..... 35.82 36.04 43.89 

No. 1 common AL. 39.10 37.40 41.81 

No. 2 common AL. 25.54 25.25 25.30 

No. 3 common AL. 17.84 19.51 19.42 
Suop, 5/4 and 6/4, S2S 

No. 1, $32.25; No. 2, $22.25; No. .. $16. 25 
SELEcTs, S28, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” AND WID 

C select RL. . $63.87 D select RL $53. 4 
BEVEL SIDING, aR Retine: 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL........... i343 

Idaho White Pine 


INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, te 
C selects RL... 


0” 


12” 
- $80.00 $82.50 $93. 00 $108. 00 


D selects RL.... 44.20 45.81 55.53 84.41 
No. 1 com. AL... 46.73 47.56 53.38 75.87 
No. 2 com. AL... 35.19 35.48 35.41 42.40 
No. 3 com, AL... 24.03 24.81 24.25 30.20 
Se.ects, S2S, 5/4 and 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C€ select RL.$107.00 D select RL. .$76.84 
Larch and Pir 
See. 3 GRONOD BE BG ccc cewcccecsess $17.93 
Dee. 3 Gee Bee” BG vcacicccccose 18.36 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 35.75 
Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 31.82 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 1.—The following are 
prices for ’mixed carlots prevailing today: 


—_, $65.00 Factory stock— 

x Vaesewes . 4/4 ...$32.00@34.00 
1lx4—10” .... 50.00 5/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel ang — 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 
, "eer 26.00 a * ++. 36.00@42.00 


Bxem Flat gr. 26.00 


00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 13. 00@15.50 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 5.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Feb. 28 to March 1 and 
3, direct only, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
Ows: 





Vertical A ee wiocsing 


B&btr ec D 
Me” évaacnewnade $42. 00 $41. = $26.25 
OO rrr rs 43 awee se 
BM Gacciadanée naeee 13:90 
Plat Grain Flooring 
hl Ee ere 23.50 20.00 
mae”) xccawwendan — 32.25 28.50 
Mixed Grain winded 
Te §6§=—( tacts ver an $16.00 
" Ceiling 
 wrrereteee eee «22.75 17.50 
| ie ces 23.00 15.25 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
SG: sarisabedsous — Si50 S750 3 x0r%: 
Bee atubatewadiarwen jebee 31.25 28.50 oeeen 
Me -séss tiedacaes — 18.00 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Driea ‘ana Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
RE ks da le aetaeewes $41.50 $44.25 $54.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
a & ciewwes cae $16.00 $16.75 $17.75 $20.25 
a a avcareacea 11.25, 11.50 11.50 12.50 
mae © hve venues 7.50 7.00 7.00 er 
Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick— 
12’ 4’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$16.25 $16.25 $18.50 $19.00 $18.75 .. 

6”. 15.75 15.75 17.50 17.50 17.50 $20. 50 $22. 50 
8”. 16.25 16.00 17.75 18.25 18.00 20.75 21.75 
10”. 16.75 17.00 18.00 17.75 17.75 20.75 21.00 
12”. 17.75 17.50 18.50 18.75 18.75 21.00 23:75 


2x4”, 8’, $16.25; 10’, $16.25; 2x6”, 10’, $15.25 
oe fir 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. Sis | 00 $10. = eon 50 _ 75 $10.75 
No. 3. :. =e 5.5 trey 
No. 1 emen Timbers | 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced......... $19.50 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, rough........ aoe. cane 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced...... bee Bee 
Fir Lath P 
Pees: Bi BU. Gos cttkok sce cease seeed $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
Mr. Lekvpatehedsdtw ace Lakdbecphavewsban $35.75 
BE” Kevwepadccb re tsabvescésbncavecd eve 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, March 3.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
New York: 


All a 6”"— ep Heart 
ME Nkthéiin ss bbb bow dese ces ace $1.25 $1.70 
Ss tad bak Wd den wen ses 00> 60000 s, so 1.6 
ed nek sed men de oice ee haG oO aie aioe 1.10 1.50 
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Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis.: 

sH— Sorr Etm— Rep Oak— 
aia FAS fel. No.1 No.2 No.3 FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 i ep 25:00 75.00 0.00 38.00 17,00 
4/4 ....¥ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 4/4 .... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 B/4 «+ - ats aaan  4kes ae 
5/4. ..-- 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 8/4 11. 115000 95:00 80.00 50:00 21.00 
6/4...-- 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 57.00 28.00 23.00 het: ; ¢ ‘ ‘ 
8/4...-. 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 74 .... 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.00 HARD MaPLE— 

10 95.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 AS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
BIRCH— WE ces . hg “*** 4/4 2... 70.00 $ 60.00 $ 50.00 $ 38.00 $ 16.00 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 5/4 .... 87.00 67.00 . 52.00 40.00 19.00 

4/4....- 90.00 70.00 4400 30.00 21.00 0. py — 6/4 .... 92.00 72.00 57.00 36.00 19.00 
5/4... 93.00 73.00 54.00 38.00 22.00 = 8/4 .... 102.00 82.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 
6/4 ...- 96.00 76.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 4/4 .... 80.00 a 55.00 27.00 19.00 10/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 30.00 
8/4 .... 100.00 80.00 72.00 47.00 23.00 5/4 .... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 12/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 55.00 yas 
10/4 .-++ tty = . res pope ‘++ 6/4 2... 90.00  .... 65.00 30.00 *20.00 16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 
g/t .--- seo) 7 Gn00 «8800 24.08 - 8/4 1.1. 95.00 =. ... 75.00 38.00 *25.00 Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
HM ek: 76.00 61.00 34.00 24.00 10/4 .... 105.00 85.00 52.00 otis wider, $30; 12-inch and wider, $40 

+; ae inane ; . : 33/4... 126;00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 

For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & widr., *Bridge plank 14 and 16 foot, and the following percentages 
add $15; for 5 inch & wdr., 8-foot & ler.. r of 10-inch and wider, 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
add $2. Bass woop— and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 4/4 .... 72.00 62.00 50.00 29.00 23.00. Harp Marte Roven FLoorine Stock— 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 5/4 .... 75.00 65.00 54.00 33.00 25.00 No.1 No.2 No. 3A 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 54.00 35.00 26.00- 4, $ 18-00 $38.00 $28.00 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 8/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 3600 20.00: ¢), ““""""" °° "err eeee® 50.0 40.00 30.00 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 e/a FESS SED ES SOS SS 57.00 40.00 30.00 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 12/4 agit 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 eee ih anniv easr le satla tag ate SANaNia Ue are 7. 
oeve le e e . ose EECH— 

Sorr MaPLE— Keystock, 4/4, $72, or on grades, FAS, $82; ie. oe 
4/4 .... 65.00 55.00 43.00 26.00 20.00 No 1, $62; 5/4, $78, or om grades, FAS, $88; gig ec ce ec deeee’ $38.00 
5/4 .... 70.00 60.00 50.00 33.00 21.00 No. 1, $68. GRE A REM IIA AM eT ing Hot AER: 47.00 
6/4 .... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 
8/4 .... 93.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $68; 1x5-inch, $70. ~ $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22. 00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Feb. 25, Chicago basis: 


5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GUM— RED OAK— 
. ®  ee eee a ie 060UCdt*~«é wh wc a 55 I cp Ga tc wiehbiialeaaews» asia Rincon 
Pin. FAS. 1113. TRREEEE ‘criuntseetdss cetectncnweer. ‘voloteukemeee No. J&sel. ny al eS ee ee ee ee oa Fe eb. 
Rep GuM— Pe cage. | oA J Meabewmtuioes (achweonod een ws caer ee 
Qtd. FAS... 99.00@103.75 101.25@101.50 105.00 101.50 No. te 32:60 Aehttniiven Mtns sbeete eo etedacseges 
No. pace 52.50@ 57.50 58. 25 62.25@ 73.00 67.50@ 70.75 Pin. FAS... 66.00@ 73.50 80.00@ 91.26 97.75 .._—§ cewsccevcece 
No. 2 wet. of J. f ck vbbese dansk. Raabe hacks aoene caw ees No. l1&sel. 48.00@ 55.75 57.75@ 61.25 56.00@ 62.75 65.75 
Pin. FAS. att oye et A ee | Seer oer No. ck Se Se Cobak chwebGbs. abetes sateae vee Codes cane 
No 1&sel. 53.25@ 58.00 58.50 53.00@ 60.50 60.25 POPLAR— 
nO nana 32.75@ BEEP cee Kccederes seovoweeteeds eeeCC eRe CSRS i Ge es, SS ate eee RRR wee dali «aie ieee Gaede 
Sap GuM— Pin. FAS... 83.00@ 93.25 94.50@ 97.75 91.25@102.75 107.75 
oo. Pas... C6300 BSS GER i$ ebeerdivcrens 68.00@ 72.25 Saps eo Bk Bk Sear ear eae Sere 
No.- 1@sel. 47.50@ 56.75 51.75 = =n nnvvvccccee 52.75@ 63.00 Saps& sel. 58.00@ 68.25 64.75@ 66.50 61.25@ 64.75 ............ 
mE RR a a a ee A ee ee ere See.) = A dupieoneatwa’ No. 2 oa EE EE, had wid arena oe:d Bis “A\dititelvascu 
Pin. FAS. 55.00@ 65.00 58.50@ 71.75 54.50@ 74.25 69.25 No. 2-A... SCE SOU fire deacesniee (0 keed od akead eaten ee oie 
No. 1&sel. 41.00@ 44.25 43.50@ 57.00 40.50@ 57.00 54.00@ 64.25 AsH— 
a © visas 26.25@ 30.00 27.50 25.50@ 28.00 27.50 ea 102.75 ERP ere a Se 95.00 @117.50 
BLACK GuM— No. 1&sel... 63.50@ 82.75 71.50 71.25@ 71.50 76.75@ 97.50 
Qtd. FAS... 49.75@ 54.00 51.25@ 52.75 52.00 54.25@ 58.00 Sorr MAPLE— 
No. 1&sel. 39.75@ 43.00 41.25@ 42.75 42.00 42.75@ 48.00 BT eee Been ohne 6.0) ac aun'eoute dened! Je mieryiateeaeetee 83.50 
Pin. No. 1 & No. 1&sel een «| fs. aR a bemaweeas To een tee ekeee 63.50 
Ci  taewn oswes Keawnae: Meatetdimdwee oe...  eeheeoecoans ONT BRAS RO, ORE as AT Sng: 6 Rs pe ree) Cie ts 37.25 
TUPELO— Sort ELM— 
ee Oc: cavasvenaweenn” iokebtedenn cece eesawes 52.50 OD feats Teaiar's @aheaaet Celie we beeilarack tal cide a kadar eae 67.00 
De SE, kcrd beateduad” «een eee ORE wade eho alk es 42.50 a RGR IRIS 58 Fe Merete eT eg ae: eg ig eee 52.00 
Pin, FAS... 46.50@ G6.25 ..ccccsceces ES a ee No. 3 .. ee. <>. “wesaekhkewsn?. oe tceteuns os 35.00 
No. 1&sel. 34.50@ 40.25 ............ eee No. 3 DO SE  Sabbet saben Sdcbsiestean Ga eeeLon eae 
ee dea a -\ >| -wemeneamane CoTToNwoop— : 
WHITE OAaK— te ckke SE COS)... 2 had dib eel atleb ee Sak Seatern skvon tee 
Qtd. FAS...123.00 ae” | wkeearemaaios 137.75 No. 1&sel ware Gpaeee. SIO... 0 \. wl enti ndestieuenk tethectncttioan 
a Sen. See Dee Gee) = | tbe bsereces  etbecwoeeeen ethane) “Ek ee Me eMe esa. Setead quot ponladaa ek piarealh carmiomes 
I i ath, TE EE al acta e a cna” fps ede ter ewtoce aa tmaar . > ac dunce aier mee Basswoop— 
LS GS ee ie Sie eee eas meee ee ie rs ig Tee. . Je ombewteee bees Swalehae. oO tote ce eaoee 
Pln. FAS... 82.50@ 93.00 105.25 108.2 100.00 @122.75 SYCAMORE— 
No. 1&sel. 50.00@ 63.00 57.00@ 61.75 69. Ee TK) oS est ae tee i we See Co tee nbs cee deen Santee make hoe 64.75 
Ck. SF cast COREE. Ss babewdweme. 48m e wa Rican cabin ta adobbe RE Sea am oy oe pen ar ar me a CLT 49.75 
Oe Sy nt Gi cvcrentesd. “hixabeseabrad  cwacelannneee Te oc aae th ba Okae sek ene eae Et ck oe Oe 29.75 
ee oes ole ace cbeowd ¢ E> babe meeee. kee teeewes MAGNOLIA— 
MIXED OaK— Me va vrees 2, BS! rae 71.50 71.50 
ee G:C “Set oNisicen ee, deieedsaSeced. Meet aati a | i BAA ier iiacae , ks Keb ced'cnsia 


—_ 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 
basis, on oak flooring: 


x24 9x1” x2” %x1%” 
lst qtd. wht..$111 $iu6 00 $93.00 


Ist qtd. red.. 31:00 76.00 70.00 65.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 78.00 71.00 658.00 658.00 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 66.00 568.00 68.00 
Ist pln. was. - 81.00 66.00 65.00 50.00 
Ist pln. - 74.00 66.00 58.00 55.00 
2nd pin. wan. - 69.00 61.00 46.00 41.00 
2nd pin. r 6.00 61.00 46.00 48.00 
3rd wht. .. - 50.00 50.00 34.00 34.00 
Srd red ..cc-+. 4980 49.00 36.00 34.00 
PORTE | + ccses< 29.00 28.00 14.00 13.00 
- %x2” %x1%” 

Bee GO. WRB ic kiccsececsdonggs $100.50 $ 98.50 
ef eS ere es 8.50 96.50 
ONG @OG. Web. ccaceccecccsccecs 76.50 73.50 
BRE GEE, TOGic cc ccccccssscccess 76.50 73.50 
TOC BEM. Whe icccccce a a 73.60 
eer Torr 67.50 69.50 
Se HE, Wes cccccsecess ears orn 67.50 64.50 
2nG@ BIN. TOG ccccscececsccvvce - 59.50 62.50 
SIG Welks ccscecciccccdvccceved 48.50 45.50 
BP PEE coceccséevodseed Fuoee uf 47.50 45.50 
WORN. wescers ie erihas onan awe 22.50 18.50 
New York eclevered prices may be obtained 


by adding to the above: For -inch stock, 


$3; for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2, 


BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


FAS: 6-9%” wide; 4/4, $235@240; 5/4, 
$245@250; 6/4, $255@260; 8/4, $265 @ 270. 


Select: 
$175 @180. 


No. 1: 4/4, $90; 5/4, oo 6/4, $120; 8/4, $135, 


No. 2: 4/4, $40@42. 5/4, $40@45; 6/4, 
$45@50; 8/4, $50@55. 


4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Feb. 29: 


First Second 
$74.68 


Third 
g§x2%” 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 


OPO Sudwesay «ha tans ene eed $115.00 $ 90.00 
oo, ee Pe eee A 120.00 95.00 
Me. TE re 125.00 100.00 
Ee Se ce ee 130.00 105.00 
Sa aE Baie ne sero 150.00 125.00 
celts Sutacs Sein Wn 4 ch in Selle 160.00 135.00 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., March 3.—Poplar siding de- 
mand is a trifle more active than it was, be- 
cause of better weather. Prices at Louisville 
are steady: 


No.1 No, 2 

FAS Select com. com. 

Ge Se oe oe aeee $37 $27 $21 
ice et lea mar AE 45 85 ~°—s 25 19 
Ge as Bt wee cclnes 50 36 24 18 
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[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] Seattle, Wash., March 1.—Prices for red Following are typical average f. b. Nor. z re 
Portland, Ore., March 1.—Log market quota- | Cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8- | folk prices made during the period “Feb. 1 to wor tl 
tions: to 18-foot, f.o.b. mill: 28, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro. 
wey yellow: No. 2. $2223: No. 2, $17@18; Bevel Siding, %-inch oe Pine Association: 
0 a ers, ” “Re ugh 
Fir, red: Ungraded, $14@16.50. Clear “A B Edge, 4/4— 
Cedar: '$15@18. SRD weroecccees iy A le or > oe $43.85 
Hemlock: ngraded, $9@11. nch eocesson covcee Bae 26.00 23.00 No. 1 29:9 
Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. | 6-inch .............. ee Se... BO Bangs So eeetesrerecknoesseresovines 23:75 3&4x 
3, $13. Clear Bungalow Siding DIES Wscss. cs ciinencueateweaniduakiaes ae = 
eka “a -inch -inch I ‘ 3&8x 
Everett, Wash., March 1.—Log quotations: No.1 No.2 4x 
Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 8, $13 men Sereussowsnyxness eee x 43.00 ° eet Set. OS. oe ze10: 
woeear Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; | 12-inch 11.22.22 22222102 65.00 ot Bae es ihe oes. ost 2&4x 
umber locas. : PW oveeeeeeeees .$ eens ee onal : 
Hemlock: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. Clear Finish, 8- to 16 1x 6” 6 site fe 6 dentate 46.30 $35.55 $27.10 $21.60 = 
Spruce: No. i, $26; No. 2,'$19; No. 3, $13. ae Stor48 Rough teats aoe 8680 3670 sia 5&14 
. ee: (eee ee eee, ll iC, Ll UD eae ° f 2 - 
arene memeemmes 1x12” BO athe 2 ate aaa $ hy + 00 $ b+ REE RES 51.40 40.35 27.10 22°65 2&4x 
Vancouver, B. C., March Ran eehant log mar- ee fe See ee 86.00 Na dialn a Wh sen ect 66.00 45.70 30.35 22.50 6&16 
ket quotations, are. as as Shere aio. 3, $11. Mar- | 1%20- to Mc mise seneainmaseo a 101.00 Edge, B&better— oa 
ket oa om . . Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B Here CROC ee eee ere reese eereeeeeseeeseces $47.70 e Pe 
i Come. ahings ee re ant $11; a axS and 4-inch, 10 to 16’.....cccccccccee $45.00 oe ht tee ee snes Ea 
a oon ce Mg hag Bg ot eee eee ee ree i 
sake te Of under = et eukeee. Te ae me peg - ethane & aE sabia. 0% © wk woke aha cea 52.60 Lon 
Hemlock: $11. List is firm. - ae rom ie Be WE, cosscecoceccesen Bark Strips— 
ade from other sizes............ -40% ora ap dis: n'w 6 Weblo. éapk Walele sew ela we 30.40 
For 560,000 feet or more, additional * dis- ha ya ore wdc. new ote 6a aoe ead eee ae 17.25 B&b 
COUNE ccccccccccccccccceccccccse ebecee - 5% Dressed 3%" oa Be 
NORTHERN PINE Clear Lattice, S45, 4- to 16’ Flooring— Wide Wider s 
Duluth, Minn. March 3.—Following are | , 4» en og ee ee <a 
— reap eg white ages ee ee BE cca athaccatdadeeniaswevsesseces® Uae No. 2 common, }#”...:.. 27.00 26.75 ant 
ommon Rough Boards and Fencing— Te sanaxepees idebentieduvagubeniutt 50 25%” 3%" 2x6" 
10 & 12 ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. Baweotter, B87 ...ccccccs 41.25 39. 2x8" 
er re $49.00 $49.00 $53.00 Bé&better, bark strip partition. . bb enngke $3400 
ix : or O ..0¢ ee ee 53.80 ARKANSAS SOFT PINE Box bark strips, dressed................ 16.60 
x ” 
eeterses ° ¥ 4 . No. 2 * Air 1x ¢ 
Be -evnsenwte 61.00 58.00 57.00 Following are average sales prices, these 
1x12” °):..... 83.00 81.00. 81.00 | f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleat | ™0ofers dressed dried =| 
ee Se peeereee 38.00 38.00 43.00 | weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills | 1X 6” .........-....00-05 $27.25 $16.85 a 
lx 5 or 6”.... 39.00 39.00 42.00 | during the week ended Feb. 22: Oe eer ee 27.05 17.90 - 1x1 
8 ppdiegtars 41.00 40.00 39.00 EE co. cowh oa coc ek ehote a ae 18.15 ixl 
 eaeesinpe 43.00 41.00 39.00 Plooring See ree 31.45 18.70 13” 
| eeeeyet: . 53.00 49.00 48.00 1x3” 1x4” *F. 0. b, Macon, Ga. : 
pe ae ee a -acancces 28.00 28.00 29.00 | Edge grain—Bé&better ........$62.25 $62.25 
ix § or 6”.... 30.60 30.50 32.00 Flat grain—Bé&better ........ 39.00 40.50 a 
1 gpeeeherce 0 33.00 33.00 a aaa 2. ' 
egies sap R00 48:88 Ro. Deesseesee 3:23 | APPALACHIANHARDWOODS | — 
X12” ..cceee ; ; . Parti an cad: ‘ 
For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 Bost titi — oe 37.50 Cin ti, Ohio, March 1.—Average whole- 
and 2; ane Die a oF P38 ae Ee ver i om, Bate 1x6” Se césvuws #97-58 <— — carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
resaw n a . a a e . oor n » ’ » SfUV see eee eeeee . . ach a iil f ” 4 
4- and $-inch, add $1.50 to price of fencing. Finish and Moldings - a ee eee ee 
ene, oe ailing aan tb ——_ hn BR Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $57.25 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
’ * a Fi , Y BOGRET oc cconees eee . TERE pa 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to’ fone nal tase a spe llc dade 63 e178 — Pee 
price of flooring. Discount on moldings, 1%” and under.. 438% — gseca ates wi sg ite $160 155 $155@165 
No. 4, mixed, 6-foot and longer, 4- inch, $26; 1%” and over... 33% = s lad 80 110@115 115@120 
6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, Boards and ma la: 2 ceeeoes 86 90 90@ 95 19 
$30; 1x4- inch nd wid “4 “xg No. 2 com.... 45 50 54 59 55@ 60 ‘ 
a Boards and shiplap, 1x8”, No. 1........ $32.75 | Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54@ 59 57@ 62 S 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, S1S1E— Boards No. 2, 1x12”, 10-, is, - 20’... .06 26.50 | oo ’ 
ce alles , 32" ‘ 14 — is. ‘ 18820 Shiplap, jx”, wo. " pdpehasGeddswodesee 20.25 pened “= 
stba ‘ , : 5 . oards, 1x ey Seer seces Ge KF ps NN — 7 
2x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 32.50 34.50 Dimension Noo a "ane sim aes om, <4 
2x 8” .... 35.50 35.50 33.50 33.50 365.50 : - No. 2 com.... 130 50 sae: Abies 19 
2x10” .... 37.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 No. 1, 2x 6”, 14- and 16’ eccccaceceseooe $24.50 = Fos — So 19 
2x12” .... 38.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 40.50 = 1 on 1¢ accecccene eceee gh PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1. For ” *afeclpaeyababaibsae 2 . a 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.80. sed a gk eee Le See ae *d0@ i108 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— ‘ Lath No. 1 com.... 60 68 63 73 85@ 92 
Babi. megtien | No.1, Haru", ¢ sso] So pcm HOe ee Bea | 
. MTD in wik one eedead | —.... 
& cnenoue $41. 00 $35. 00 $25 00 $15.00 $32.00 Sound wormy. 49@ 51 69@ 62 62@ 67 
seta eaten | ar PP ee 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE Seattle, Wash., March 1.—Eastern prices per No. 1 com.... at 60 oy 67 10g 75 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are No. 2 com.... 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried En ~<A approximately 65 cents over straight car | cugsrwur— 
siding — aeruee boards, D&M, shiplap, prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: FAS $ 80 @113 
- ~es er i ee ee ee UC ti i ee 85 $ 95@100 $105@11 ia 
Ce ee Cee? eT First Grades, Standard Stock No. 1 com.... ay 54 5i@ 83 59 ©60@ 65 
{Debt 6-16". $52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 Straight Mixed with y 3 com: —_ a oo a 23@ 24 ( 
cars cedar lumber 
btr.* 6-167.. 51.00 55.00 55. 00 67.00 $2.00 | Extra stars, 6/2.. 38 259 34 2.10 $ 2.10@ 2.30 No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 33@ 40 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 ‘ 5 Extra clears, 5/2.. 2.40@ 2.55 No. 1 common F 
No. 2, 8-16%.. 42.50 41.50 4180 41°50 OEee | MEE cccccecce Na 0@3.58 3.55@ 3.75 & Better, ‘ J 
No. 3, 8-207. 33.58 $4.25 35.25 35.50 37.00 | Burekas ........... 3.25@ 3.30 .8.50@ 3.60 sound wormy 35@ 38 38@ 40 40@ 42 | 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 | Perfections ........ 4.10 450 4.25@ 4.50 | prrece— 
Débtr., iene. i '6- to 12-foot, are $6 | Royals ......-cecece. 8.50@10.00 10.25 . 
list. Damenstosa, 6” 6/2. 2.55@ 2.90 3.15 EM «52-2 -- GEOG IIS $105@115 $110@120 
5” &6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4,6&8” 10” > . Cen 
D&bir,, 6-16" ....$7200° $74.00 $77.00 $87.00 | First Grades, ‘Rite-Grade Inspected Stock and sel..... 60@ 65 65@ 70 170 t 
No. 1ébtr., 6-167. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 | Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.15@ 2.20 No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 T 
No. 1, 6-16’..... a 64.00 67.00 77.00 ~~ or 280 BreecH— A 
For 6/a6/¢ in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, | ~ vert. g©..... . s 
add $9; 8-inch, , 24d $6: 10-inch, add pe 12-inch, 60% vert. gr..... 2.60 . 2a $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 $ 70@ 75 ¢ 
add $6: No. 3, 4-inch, add $6.50; 6- and 8- | XXXXX ........... 38.20@ 3.60 No. 1 com.... 40@ 43 ‘= 48 45@ 50 § 
inch add $7.25; 10- and 12-inch, add $7; No. se seer psepesesers 3.36 1-98 No. 2 com.... 25 28 28 30 30 r 
e ror " c 
» oe nee PoPLaR— d 
§Furnished when available. Second Grades, Standard Stock 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. o ras 6/2..$ 1.10@ 1.26 $ 1.10 85 vans & No. 1 P $ $160 
ecified lengths—In Dé&better, No. ommon stars, ss . 1. 13” & wider $14 150 
betioe and Nod add for 16 font $6) torotee | Common stars, 6/2. 1.30@ 1.35 1308 150 | FAS......... 105 120 130 
jensen, includin 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. Common clears .-.. 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.16 ~— ‘& sel. 80 95 110 b 
or 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. | No .2_Royals...... 5.50@ 6.00 i; 60 65 70 1 
No. 2 Perfections... 2.60@ 2.90 NO SA. iss..8 He 41 45@ 47 49@ 61 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- No. 2 B 35 86@ 38 38@ 40 
feng. Dut not over 20 percent shorter than British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market * apr 
-fo Mariz— 
Dé&btr., 4-Inch. .$28.00 , 4-Inch.......$18.00 BER args ssseressoeed BSG FAS .. $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 | 
6-inch:: $1.00 6-inch....... 31.00 | Burekas ...... 22°: . 4:80 No. 1 common ) 
Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. | Perfections ........ 5.00 and sel. ... 51@ 56 65@ 70 78@ 82 ' 
8, $6.45, WEDGES Sevvcccccces SUMO No. 2 com.... 34@ 39 40@ 46 47@ 61 
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PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 3.—Wholesale prices 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 


Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia) 
Mississippi 


Southern Northern and 

Florida Florida Louisiana 
aa $45.00 $48.00 8.00 
OS MT ee 43.00 46.00 47.00 
errr 45.00 48.00 47.00 
PETE -- 50.00 51.50 49.00 
OS eee 51.00 52.00 52.00 
Pe” ssscesine 62.00 63.00 63.00 
ee. soneuel 58.00 60.00 60.00 
See” vccpems 70.00 68.00 72.00 
BesGei4” octces 68.00 63.50 68.00 
TS eee bape By ae 83.00 
OE ore 78.00 


Lengths 22 to a fect, add $2. 
Each 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 


rice 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine 25/32x2%-inch Face 


Flooring, 
(Rail Delivery) 


B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$42.00 
B&btr. sap rift. 80.00 No. 2 sap ees 31.00 
B&btr. flat .... 49.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 


Shortleaf Dimension, 848, 44-inch Sennt, 
10- to 16-foot 


Goer Seen > BIOS « siscadees $28.00 
eee Dee We ccnssene< 30.00 
ee 27.00 
Pondosa Pine ee 

Cc No. 2 No. 3 
9 =e $65.50 $558 50 $46.25 $37.75 
i” § «=. a 75.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
gh EN RS 70.50 60.50 44.25 39.25 
 wWekabe meee 80.50 70.50 44.25 39.25 
ll EE 99.50 89.50 48.25 40.25 
and GP sivas 99.50 89.50 654.25 44.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

PT . .tccastnnee $6.50 c.if.—$6.75 delivered 
I 4.90 c.i.f.— 5.50 delivered 





CHICAGO RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 


Reported by F. H. Clutton, Secretary, 
Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS FROM Fes. 1 TO Mar. 1, INC. 














Lumber Shingles 

Res Serres e 172,806,000 17,691,000 
MD csGcrdeenweswneeue 262,467,000 16,843,000 
ee me ee 848,000 
ee ee 89,661,000 ceahed es 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MarR. 1 

Lumber Shingles 

Be cstussewssdbewtease 336,683,000 28,387,000 
See vetastscneewens .- 530,554,000 34,487,000 
DO: oncsdedstas 193,871,000 6,100,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM FEB, 1 TO Mar. 1, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
BED cccrcsdeccneeewees 75,069,000 20,368,000 
SP ‘enaetusacdcansdaes 104,138,000 29, 534,000 
I iii ito Stace 29,069,000 9,166,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO .1 

Lumber Shingles 
reba Siay + dba ele kee 138,583,000 43,348,000 
PE eb scxeseteainx oud 198,651,000 46,316,000 
pO ae - 60,068,000 2,968,000 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are building permit. statistics for 
February, 1930, and comparative figures for 
January, 1930, and February, 1929: 


Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1929 1930 1930 
I A ad eal ach Rha Sra colic 60 45 42 
Offices and hotels.......... 6 1 4 
RSS ee 134 41 65 
Halls and churches........ 3 1 ‘+ 
WD». kv. o¥d sinned ¥ o.gealed in “- ie 
ON Sr ee ae 95 24 34 
Stores and offices.......... 1 1 1 
Stores and halls........... 7 3 5 
Stores and apartments..... ve os nye 
Stores and residences...... 20 4 1 
a eee 2 2 
TE: santas ¢ ened As 0 0 84eaened 326 122 154 
Analysis— Brick Frame Frontage Costs 
Feb., 1929...320 6 12 2413" $8,756,300 
Jan., 1930. ..120 2 4. 671 5,442,500 
Feb., 1930...153 1 5.439 5,400,600 


Cumulative totals for the first two months 
of 1929 and 1930 are as follows: . 
1929 1930 
Number of buildings. . 712 276 
Frontage feet ......... 27,375 10,110 
iat, alain Globee s dure $21,950,700 $10,848,100 








This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 4.—The northern 
pine trade is about as good as could be ex- 
pected during this wintry season. There is 
very little activity in the building line, but the 
outlook is considered favorable, as construc- 
tion contracts are more numerous. Demand 
for the lower grades is fair, though it does not 
show much, if any, improvement over that of 
a couple of weeks ago. 


CHICAGO, March 5.—Industrial buying of 
northern pine has quieted down a bit, but 
the spring buying of the retail yards outside 
Chicago is opening some. Mill stocks are 
reported as considerably broken, and a few 
of the local distributers are warning their 
customers that there may be disappointment 
if orders are not placed soon. There have 
been no price changes. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., March 4.—Eastern spruce 
frames are dull, but base price remains about 
steady at $41@42. Some sellers predict an 
advance in April. Random lengths are still 
selling very slowly, and there is some range 
in quotations. Boards are very dull. Lath are 
selling so slowly there is some doubt about 
the actual price range. Quotations: - Dimen- 
sion, rail shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and 
under, $41@42; 9”, $42@43; 10”, $43@44; 12”, 
$45@46. Random lengths, 2x3”, $30@31; 2x4”, 
$31@32; 2x6” and 7”, $32@33; 2x8”, $35@37; 
2x10”, $39@40. Covering boards, 5-inch and 
up, 8-foot and up, DIS, merchantable, $34@ 
34.50; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, $36@37; 
matched, random lengths, 1x6- and 7”, $36@ 
39. Furring, 1x2”, $30@32. ‘Lath, 1%-inch, 
$4.15@4.50; 15-inch, $4.50@4.75. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, March 5.—Industrial plants are 
buying hardwoods in fair volume, and pur- 
chases of the country retail yards are re- 
ported on the increase. A few of the city 
yards, too, are laying in supplies. Prices 
remain firm, and there is strong hope that 
the market will return to its former money- 
making level. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—Hand-to- 
mouth buying continues in southern hard- 
woods. A fair volume of inquiry has been re- 
ceived, and there are more small orders for 
the general list. Dimension also is more 
active. There is a good run of orders for 
table tops, legs, panels for kitchen cabinets 
etc. Automotive lumber orders are small, and 
furniture demand also is light. Prices are un- 
changed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 4.—Hardwood de- 
mand is about steady, with the buying largely 
in small lots. Industrial plants are not busy 
enough in most cases to require the purchase 
of extensive stocks, but it is felt that trade 
will improve during the present month. Such 
demand as develops covers a number of woods, 
with oak and maple as usual among the lead- 
ers. Some dealers report an increased trade in 
oak flooring, and look for a further improve- 
ment soon. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, March 5.—Douglas fir is re- 
ported by several local distributers to be 
increasing in demand on the part of retailers 
in the smaller cities. City dealers’ buying is 
only hand-to-mouth, and the railroad and 
car material market has fallen off consider- 
ably in the last week or ten days. Because 
of the export situation, effecting a good de- 
mand for green clear sizes, these items bring 
better prices than some manufactured items, 
which distributers are sure “is bound to 
change,” in raising of prices. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., March 4.—While there 
has been some inquiry for large bills of fir, 
the prospective buyers are a little slow in 
committing themselves. Country demand, 
mostly for mixed cars, has improved a little 





with the weather. The price situation is un- 
satisfactory to the mills. 





NEW YORK, March 3.—Demand for fir is 
developing slowly. Curtailment of shipments 
is proving a big help in the face of other 
obstacles. Quoted prices have not been 
changed in a fortnight. 


BALTIMORDB, MD., March 4.—Demand from 
builders and other consumers of Douglas fir 
is on the increase. Quotations are not so 
high as to divert much demand to eastern 


woods. 
HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., March 4.—Hemlock trade 
is dull. Dealers have light stocks of eastern 
and northern hemlock in their yards, and are 
generally unwilling to make any additions 
until there is more demand from the builders. 
Clipped boards are $30@31, and random boards, 
$28@29. Very little transit hemlock from the 
West Coast is offered, and there are few mill 
shipment orders. Some of the important re- 
tail yards have enough lumber on hand and 
on order from Coast mills to carry them 
through the spring. 


NEW YORK, March 3.—There is very little 
activity in hemlock lumber. Yards. have 
small supplies of West Coast stocks, which 
are plentiful at storage points. Some good 
sales of large sizes have been reported of 
late. Prices are holding very well. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—Cypress is 
slightly more active: Several fair orders for 
shop and for repair lumber have been placed, 
and box factories are taking No. 2 cypress. 
Hand-to-mouth lots of tank cypress and pecky 
are being bought. Some small lots of finish 
are being taken by up-State retail yards. 
Prices on the whole are steady. 


. JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 3.—Demand 
for all grades of cypress is disappointing, 
and prices have been forced to the lowest 
possible point. The planing mills and sash 
and door factories are taking a limited 
amount of factory and cutting grades, but the 
upper grades of finish, as well as thick tank 
FAS and “A,” are dull. A good volume of 
pecky is being taken for cheap construction. 
Box grades are also moving fairly well. Lath 
are in good demand, -but little dry stocks 
available. Shingles are also selling readily. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, March 6.—The market for west- 
ern pines seems to be improving in this ter- 
ritory with the approach of spring, although 
many distributers still complain of low vol- 
ume. But retailers outside Chicago are com- 
ing through with more orders, and those in 
the city are displaying more interest, as in- 
quiries indicate. Western pine plywoods are 
finding a good market. Prices show no 
change. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 4.—The demand for 
western pines is not at all brisk, but there is 
occasional improvement of brief duration, 
prompted by a little run of warmer weather. 
Just at present the weather has turned wintry 
again, so that there is less doing than there 
was a week or two ago. Not much recent 
change in prices has taken place. Both Idaho 
pine and California sugar pine are maintaining 
a firm tone, but there is more or less weak- 
ness in Pondosa and California white pine. 


NEW YORK, March 3.—Because of small 
light stocks of the leading grades of Idaho 
and Pondosa, prices remain steady in the 
face of light demand. Some wholesalers are 
entirely out of some of the leading items. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 4.—A good in- 
dustrial demand is holding the western pine 
market firm, and there still is a considerable 
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Gasoline-Operated 
Locomotive Cranes 


Operating expenses reduced to a 
minimum. No fires to bank; no worry 
about coal and water; no boilers to reflue. 
Fuel costs stop when the crane is idle. 
Operated by one man. Plenty of power 
for every operation—traveling, hoisting, 
booming, swinging. 

Equipped with powerful quick-acting “V” 
type clutches. Fast, full-revolving swinging 
on roller-bearing wheels operating between 
large-diameter turning rails, an exclusive 
ORTON feature. Operating levers banked 
in the front of the roomy, all-steel cab, 


F IRE hazards are practicaly eliminated. 


giving easy operation and a clear view of 
the work. Simple, compact and well-bal- 
anced design, the result of a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in the manufacture of 


Built in nine sizes, handling capacities 
from 6 to 40 tons on 30- to 60-foot booms, 
and mounted on standard or special gauge 
car bodies, to suit any requirement in lum- 
bering operations. 


Write for Bulletin 56 on locomotive cranes, 
and for Bulletin 60 on crawling-tread cranes 
and shovels. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 





volume of factory orders to be placed, judging 
from the inquiry. Demand from retailers is 
largely for immediate requirements. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, March 5.—The retail market for 
southern pine shows some improvement be- 
cause of an increase of orders from yards in 
the rural districts, and there are more fre- 
quent inquiries from the city yards, Indus- 
trial demand is fair. Railroad and car 
material purchases are not so heavy as for- 
merly. There have been no price changes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 3.—Orders for 
southern pine are off this week, with busi- 
ness generally slow, and prices at rock bot- 
tom. Cold weather interferes with building. 
Small lots of common lumber for repair, work 
and cement basement construction, are being 
bought, and the city is out with fair sized 
specifications for highway lumber. Small fill- 
in lots are being taken by local and up-State 
retailers, mainly where bargains are offered. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 4.—Southern 
pine demand showed a small gain in the last 
week, but is not large enough to add stiffness 
to prices. On the whole the list is inclined 
to be weak, such strength as is exhibited 
being in items that are short. Industrial de- 
mand is holding up well, and export business 
is fair. Most of the buying is in mixed cars, 
by country yards. 


NEW YORK, March 3.—There is light local 
demand for southern pine, and competition 
with Douglas fir is severe. Prices have not 
been altered of late. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 4.—New England 
retailers are placing very few orders for 
southern pine. Yard stocks are generally 
light. Business ought to improve materially 
before the end of March. There is some buy- 
ing of roofers, offered at $27.50@28 for 8- 
inch air dried. Partition is very quiet at 
steady prices. Flooring prices are unchanged, 
and not much is being sold. 


—~——$_ 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, March 3.—Eastern — spruce 
lath prices f. 0. b. New York still range from 
$4.75 to $5. There are ample supplies in the 
hands of a few wholesalers, who report fair 
demand. There is a fair demand, too, for 
West Coast shingles, but prices are unsteady, 
There are large supplies of shingles on hand. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 4.—The shingle 
market is very dull. Prices seem to be based 
largely on what the buyer is willing to pay, 
Lath demand is a little better. There is not 
much call for cedar siding. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 4.—The boxboard 
market took a little spurt last week. Some 
good inquiries are pending. Distributers are 
now predicting a fair March trade. There is 
a tendency on the part of important buyers 
to bicker about prices, however, and some 
sellers are rather too willing to offer conces- 
sions. Round edge white pine inch boxboards 
are Offered from around $21@23 for very 
ordinary stock, up to about $25@27 for very 


nice lumber. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 4.—The clapboard 
market is still very quiet, but March business 
is opening up rather better than did February. 
Retail yard stocks are abnormally light. Re- 
tailers are becoming more willing to talk 
about buying for spring trade. Stocks of 
eastern spruce and native white pine clap- 
boards in first hands are so light that quota- 
tions are fairly well maintained. Spring build- 
ing requirements will be largely supplied by 
clapboards from the West Coast, of which 
some special lots are now being offered at 
moderate concessions. 


| LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 

A report of the car service bureau of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the weeks 
ended Feb. 15 and Feb. 22, 1930, totaled 
891,597 cars and 828,890 cars, respectively. 
Loading of commodities for the earlier and 
the later week were, respectively: Forest 
products, 59,134 cars and 56,159 cars; grain, 
44,755 cars and 41,923 cars; livestock, 25,887 
cars and 23,206 cars; coal, 182,325 cars and 
161,122 cars; coke, 11,428 cars and 11,556 
cars; ore, 8,905 cars and 8,911 cars; mer- 
chandise, 239,523 cars and 219,374 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 319,540 cars and 306,669 cars. 


Seek Reductions From Southern Roads 


NORFOLK, VA., March 3.—At the instiga- 
tion of the Norfolk Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and the North Carolina Pine 
Association, of this city, a conference of mill- 
men, box men, industrial operators, wholesal- 
ers etc. was called to meet with the railroad 
executives of the large southern trunk lines 
in an effort to get lower rates on lumber. 

This conference was held at the Monticello 
Hotel and there were ninety persons present 
representing the above mentioned groups. Pres- 
ident T. L. Wright,jr., of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, presided and announced the 
presence of the following railroad executives 
in charge of freight traffic: C. R. Capps, vice 
president, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Nor- 
folk, Va.; C. McD. Davis, freight traffic man- 
ager, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; E. D. Kyle, executive vice presi- 
dent, Norfolk Southern Railroad; J. B. Large, 
vice president, Pennsylvania Railroad, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; F. D. Claggett, freight traffic 
manager, Southern Railway, Washington, 
D. C. 

Charles Hill, general sales manager, South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, New York City, 
representing a number of large mills produc- 
ing North Carolina pine, presented the case 
of the lumbermen. He stated that due to 
outside competition and high rail freight rates 
on lumber the lumber mills were being slowly 
put out of business. The competition from 











West Coast products, due to low water freight 
rates, had something to do with this, but he 
stressed the point that the railroads must co- 
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operate with millmen if they want to elim- 
inate the loss in tonnage. Railroad executives 
are aware of the dropping off in lumber ship- 
ments, but have gone ahead and advanced 
freight rates and have other advances in pros- 
ect. 
, The point was stressed that it was just as 
much to the benefit of the railroads as to 
lumbermen to keep the lumber industry of the 
South in active competition with other woods. 
There was not much talk, for it was felt that 
it would only start things going around in a 
circle. It was believed that the railroad 
executives understood the situation thorough- 
ly and appreciated the position of those en- 
gaged in the lumber industry. The point 
stressed chiefly was that lumber rates are too 
high and that some relief must be given by 
the southern railroads to offset existing con- 
ditions, seriously affecting lumbermen. 
Suggestion was made by the railroad exec- 
utives that a committee be appointed immedi- 
ately to confer with them, and the following 
were appointed: T. L. Wright, jr., chairman, 
Norfolk, Va.; Phillip Roper, Petersburg, Va.; 
J. L. Camp, jr., Franklin, Va.; Charles Hill, 
New York City; Nathan Bundy, Norfolk, Va.; 
I’. E. Rogers, Norfolk, Va.; A. H. Forrester, 
Sumter, S. C.; Col. W. G. Atwood, Norfolk, Va. 
This committee and the railroad executives 
met immediately, and went over the situation 
thoroughly. Of course, the lumbermen were 
not prepared to state definitely how great a 
reduction they wanted and the railroad exec- 
utives were not prepared to act immediately. 
It was decided that another conference 
would be held as soon as possible when the 
lumbermen will have some definite demand 
and the railroads will state their position. 
In the meantime, a hard fight will be waged 
by lumbermen for lower rates by arousing 
public opinion. All lumber associations— 
millmen, wholesalers, retailers, box men, in- 
dustrial consumers etc., will be asked to join. 


Changes in Oak and Poplar Rates 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 3.—Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 10321, issued by Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, grants 
an application of the Norfolk & Western 
tailway Co. and others to maintain rates on 
oak and poplar logs from points in Virginia 
on the N. & W. to Baltimore, Md., constructed 
on the basis approved in Docket No. 21904— 
Williamson Veneer Co. versus Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co.—and to maintain higher 
rates from, to and between intermediate 
points. It is provided that the present rates 
from, to and between higher rated interme- 
diate points shall not be increased as may 
hereafter be authorized and in no case shall 
exceed the lowest combination. 

The rates authorized under this order will 
be effective only until the effective date of 
such order or orders as the commission may 
enter in the Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion—Docket No. 15879. 


Reduced Rates in the East 

Boston, Mass., March 4.—Reduced rates on 
lumber from points on the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad, Canadian Pacific Railway and the Ca- 
nadian National Railways, east of Quebec, have 
been made or are proposed to be.made to New 
England destinations, to aid eastern spruce mills 
in meeting the competition of water-bourne com- 
petition of Douglas fir from the West Coast. 
Owing to the increasing amount of Douglas fir 
that is being shipped by water from the Pacific 
coast through the Panama Canal to the ports 
of New London, Conn.; Providence, R. I.; Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Portland, Me., for New England 
destinations, the sawmills manufacturing “eastern 
spruce in Maine, and dependent upon rail trans- 
portation, have found it difficult to meet the 
competition of the fir. 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad recently ob- 
tained permission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to establish reduced rates without 
the usual thirty days’ notice, and these lower 
rates are now effective. The reduction is ap- 
proximately 4 cents a hundred pounds from 
points in northern Maine, but from some ship- 
ping points at the southern end of the railroad 
the old rates are to be maintained. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has announced 
its intention to make similar reductions at an 
early date from its Maine shipping points. 

The Canadian National Railways has taken 
action to establish reduced rates from points on 
its lines east of Quebec to stations on the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad, to Boston, Mass., and 
to State Line, Mass. 











And the Whole Industry Benefits 
from Reduced Insurance Rates 


While insurance rates vary according to 
specific conditions involved, figures on 
different classes of lumber risks show 
definitely an average rate today only 
about 40% of the rate prevailing thirty 
years ago. 


Without presuming to claim all the 
credit, “that Mutual interest” has had a 
very large part in effecting these rate re- 
ductions from which the entire lumber 
industry has benefited so substantially. 


To our policy-holders, a 40% dividend is 
added to the 60% rate reduction, so that 
we offer insurance today at actually only 
about 25% of what similar insurance 
cost in 1900. 


Lumber Mutual Insurance was created 
by lumbermen to furnish a more com- 
plete specialized protection for the lum- 
ber industry and to provide it at lowest 
cost. That is exactly what it does. 


If you want the best insurance protection available for the lumber in- 

dustry, with the saving of a 40% dividend, with real cooperation in 

fire prevention, and with assurance of prompt payment of losses, write 
any of our companies for further information 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 








tion, of Seattle 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Fire insurance Co., of 


Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 


Noethwestern ve Fire Assecia- 
Wash. 


Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 
surance » of Van Wert, Ohie 







Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of indianapolis, ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire insurance 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Ce., 
of Mansfield, Ohio 








Trouble and Litigation 


ALTOONA, PA., March 4.—Saylor Bros., Al- 
toona retail lumber dealers, have filed in Fed- 
eral |court a petition in bankruptcy. The 
amount of assets and liabilities has not been 
computed. 


LADYSMITH, WIS., March 4.—The Flam- 
beau River Lumber Co. was awarded a favor- 
able decision in the action which it brought 
against the Chippewa & Flambeau River Im- 
provement Co. charging that, the Improvement 
company held up the drives for two seasons 
by impounding the head waters of the Flam- 
beau in their reservoir so that insufficient 
water came down the river to float the drive 
at the time of the spring freshet. The lumber 
company also sued for damages incurred by 
the drive being held up. Circuit Judge A. H. 
Reid, of Wausau, in his decision gave the 
lumber company the right to float its log 
drives down the Flambeau and granted it dam- 
ages for the losses incurred by its drives 
being held up. It is indicated that the mill of 
Flambeau River Lumber Co., which has been 
idle for two years during the period the log 


drive was held up, will start up again. W. E. 
Thompson is manager of the company. How- 
ever, an appeal to the supreme court is ex- 
pected since the decision is of such far-reach- 
ing effect. 


BPESSEBEABSEEEAEZGaEEM 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. BE Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,740,085. Band saw mill. William G. Hag- 
meier, West Allis, and Ernest C. Shaw, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., assignors to Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
ek Co., Milwaukee 

1,740,238. Work holding clamp. Carl L. Gus- 


tatson, so 
740,469 ench plane. Joel Lund, San Fran- 


am Calif. 

1,740,473. Mortise gage. John F. Meyer, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

1,740,470. Combined tool box and work bench. 


George W. Mack, Atlantic City, N. J., assignor to 
Mack Machine Co. 
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New Woodworking Machinery 


Two new machines of particular interest to 
wood-workers have just been added to the 
“Monarch” line of the American Saw Mill 
Machinery Co., of Hacketitstown, N. J. The 
first of these is a motorized hollow chisel 
mortiser (figure 1085), designed for light mor- 
tising of hard or soft woods. It is a well made 
tool and free from vibrations, as the chisel is 
held rigid at all points of the stroke. It will 
mortise 3% inches deep with a %-inch chisel 
in hardwood, or with a %-inch chisel in soft- 
wood, and will bore 4 inches deep with a %- 
inch bit. The table slides up and down, in 
and out, and to left and right. By removing 
the table assembly from the ways, a door 30 
inches wide may be mortised. 

The other new machine is a 30-inch ball- 
bearing band saw, as shown in figure 1100. 
The motor is built in and all moving parts are 
fully guarded, being entirely enclosed except 
the portion of the saw between the table top 
and the saw guide. The guarding enclosure of 














Fig. 1100 





the upper wheel moves up and down with the 
wheel, but its front may be swung open on 
hinges to allow free access for assembling saw 
blades. The table may be tilted in either di- 
rection and locked in any position by means 
of a hand wheel, the degree of tilt being in- 
dicated by a scale. 


Fire Destroys Mill Plant 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 3.—Lashed by a high 
wind flames today destroyed the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co’s mill No. 2 today at Sno- 
qualmie, Wash., and one man lost his life as a 
result of being cut off by the fire. The mill had 
a daily output of about 125,000 feet. Ray Vet- 
terly, 40, mill worker, jumped from the second 
floor, a distance of 70 feet, and was almost in- 
stantly killed. He is survived by his widow 
and two small children. 





Lumber Market Steady in Tokyo 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 5.—The Tokyo 
lumber market is steady, demand is normal and 
arrivals of shipments are light, a cable from 
Halleck A. Butts, commercial attache to the 
lumber division of the Department of Commerce, 
says. 

Stocks on hand at the present time total 29,- 
000,000 feet, and include the following: Seven 
million feet of large and medium Douglas fir 
squares, 5,000,000 feet of cedar logs, 3,000,000 
feet of piling, 3,000,000 feet of hemlock squares, 
2,000,000 feet of Douglas fir flitches. 

Imports of lumber into the -Tokyo market 
from Feb. 1 to Feb. 21 total 16,000,000 feet in- 
cluding the following: Eight million feet of 
Douglas fir large and medium squares, 2,000,000 
feet of red cedar logs, 1,000,000 feet of hemlock 
logs, and 1,000,000 feet of fir flitches. 





SHINGLE oR MEDICINE? 


“What your boy needs is tannin.” 
“He’s too old for that, Doc.” 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies. K paper 
containing advertisement. must 
be in this office not later a. ednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be _—: 
under heading Too Late to Class 


| Special | 


THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 
In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Seller. 
Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operation. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumbermen. 
NOW IS THB TIME TO ADVERTISE 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


{ Wanted—Employees 


WANTED: GENERAL MANAGER 
for line of 25 retail lumber yards in Middle West; 
business between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. Exec- 
utive experience in retail merchandising required. 
Applications will be held confidential. State busi- 
ness experience, present employment and age. 
Address ‘*K, 204," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN 


As assistant to buyer in large line of building ma- 
terial yards. Must be energetic, accurate and sys- 
tematic. Give references and salary wanted. Splen- 
did opportunity for right person 

Address “K, 217,” care American Lumberman. 


WHOLESALE MILLWORK HOUSE WANTS MAN 


To call on retail lumber dealers in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. A man with knowledge of the trade pre- 
ferred. Reply at once. 

Address “G. 203,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


Retail lumber yard manager. Would be pleased to 
know qualifications and salary expected. 
Address “C, 2064,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Capable of taking full charge of yard near Chi- 
cago = ae lumber, millwork, coal and building 
materia 

yy in “H. 206," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER & SALESMEN 


With past experience as stenographer preferred for 
retail yard near Chicago. 
Address “H. 207,” care American Lumberman. 


STATION Y. O. U. 
Broadcast A wants here. Let everybody know 
what you wan 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

























































































Wanted—Employees _| 


PLANING MILL MECHANIC 


Must be able to file and fit band resaws, set up 
moulder and matcher, and grind own knives to 
pattern. Steady work at good wages for competent 
man. Location southern Michigan. Address, giy- 
ing references. 

“H. 215,” care American Lumberman, 


























Wanted—Salesmen | 


MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Personality and good mixer. 
Address “‘K, 212,” care American Lumberman. 

















MILL SALES ORGANIZATION 


Producers Fir, Cedar, Hemlock desire commission 
ecenee, exclusive territory, high class connec. 
on. 

Address “L. 52,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


We want to make a sales connection with some 
real salesman to sell out TUPELO Moulding and 
Trim in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Washington, Phila- 
po eae and New York. We have the goods. Lib- 

commission. Address THE LUTCHER & 
MOORE CYPRESS LUMBER CO., LTD., Lutcher, 
Louisiana. 


Wanted—Employment 


SUPERINTENDENT OR GENERAL FOREMAN 
Cabinet and planing millwork line, detailer biller; 
age 38; 20 years’ experience. 

Address “K. 51,” care American Lumberman. 
































EXPERIENCED LUMBER & MILL WORK 


salesman, familiar with retail lumber dealers in 
eastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey, 
wants line of mill work to sell. Salary or com- 
mission. 

Address “K,. 201,"" care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY MANAGER OR 


superintendent, cypress, pine or southern hard- 
wood mill, capable of handling operation from 
stump to car. Ten years experience as manager. 
Married, 42 years of age, at present employed, can 
furnish best of references. 

Address “K. 202,’ care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Wants position good country town. Available on 
short notice. Will go anywhere. 
A. I. PRATT, Gilman City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants situation. Can handle all details and get 
best results. 

Address “K. 205," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


Retail lumber and building supply yard, 32 yrs. 
old; 11 years experience; good references. 
Address “K, 206,’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD FOREMAN OR INSPECTOR 


Northern, Southern Hardwoods, Hemlock, 15 years 
experience. Road or yard; references. 
Address “K. 207,” care American Lumberman. 


PLANT MANAGER, DETAILER-BILLER 


Want to make connection with concern where tech- 
nical and practical knowledge together with ability 
to produce economically will be recognized as an 
asset; 40 years of age; married. Can report in 30 
days. Past record and references furnished. 

Address “M. C. B.,” 504 Carolina Ave., Bristol, 
Tenn. 

















. LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 


Accountant, full charge, 10 yrs. experience with 
well rated organizations, Mfg. Wholesale, Retail 
& Millwork, 30 yrs. of age, good health. A-1 ref- 
erence. Know cost, competent to prepare state- 
ments and income return. Conversant with all 
’round duties. Prefer Central or Southern location. 
Address “D 203,” care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
who has specialized in lumber accounting and 
income tax work desires position. Al references. 
Address “F. 215," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED BAND SAW FILER 
Wants position. Best references. BOX 3096, 
Euclid, Ohio. 











POSITION WANTED 


By all around woodsman, preferance in the east- 
ern states; 25 yrs. experience in Wis. and Mich. 
logging, laying out and constructing railroads. 
Am steady and can give good references upon 
request. 
herman, 


Address “H. 221,” care American Lum- 
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